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: Painted Expressly for The Etude by Ossip de Perelma de Bisserie 
RUBINSTEIN PLAYING IN STASSOVS HOME 


Price 25 Cents 


CHILDREN WITHOUT TOYS 


SLIM, GALLANT, UNTRIED . . . fresh as new 
rosé petals they put their toys aside. 
Yet before them still stretch several more 
years of childhood. It is, perhaps, the most 
difficult time of all. Now more than ever 
they must have plenty of just the right 
thing to do. 
sensitiveness, their eagerness to live poign- 


. and worthy friends. Their 


antly, must be sympathetically dealt with. 
The substance of reality must be adroitly 
exchanged for the discarded toys. 

And it all will be a little easier if they 
have been taught how to partake of the 
swimming vigorously 

. putting the zest 


“good life’’ 
through the cool sea 
of health into the swing of a racket 
savouring the clean orderliness of modern 


clothes . . . and strolling pleasantly through 
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the glamourous gardens of ‘creative culture. 

This last does not mean that they have to 
be poets, painters or great musicians. It 
means, to take music for an example, a 
pleasant familiarity with gay melodies, with 
the spirit-stirring work of immortal genius, 
with all the myriad cultural influences of a 
fine art. 

True, it may seem, at first glance, expen- 
sive to substitute a superb piano for a toy. 
But a first-rate environment will definitely 
help to produce a ‘first-rate person. And the 
Steinway is so perfectly and soundly built 
that it will serve your children’s children 
when the time comes . . . yet it can be ob- 
tained now on a deferred payment plan that 
will not burden even the modest income. 
The Steinway will do more than assist your 
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Study of Children at the Piano by Ant | 
if 


children through their most difficult ti > 
a sane and beautiful life. It will give th 
attractive accomplishment that will } 
them to make friends. It will permit th | 
develop their talents, unhampered, on | 
is both the strongest and most perfect i 

ment. And it will subtly connect them 

a glorious tradition . . . for virtually / 
great musician from Wagner to Rachma ji 
has used the Steinway. 1 


i 
A new Steinway Upright piano $8 
can be bought for a total as low as 


As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price)a) | 
must be ‘‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York andits 


10% down a 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchati 

is no Steinway dealer near you, write 

tion to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Ha 
57th Street, New York. 


> HUNDREDTH ANNIVERS- 
birth of Karl Goldmark was 
cently at Budapest, with appro- 
j and other observances. Gold- 
brn at Keszthely, May 18, 1830. 
fown opera, “The Queen of 
‘5 six effective solo parts and 
pageantry. A later opera, ‘The 
he Hearth,” based on the Dick- 
is been popular in Europe; and 
Foverture, “Sakuntala,” is still 
@ard on orchestral programs. 
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a new opera by the young 
er, Hamilton Forrest, is re- 
ut to have its world premiére 
ent season of the Chicago 
. The libretto is based on 
play of Alexandre Dumas 
e same purpose for Verdi's 
nd Mary Garden has ex- 
s interested in the work 
ume the title role. Good 
efican opera ! 
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RIPTS of all the musical 
‘Lorenzo Perosi are to become 
bf the Vatican, through a pro- 
vill of the composer's brother, 
al Carlo Perosi. 


hours of public school mu- 
toward the Bachelor of 
in the School of Fine 
9f Music degree is offered 
lin, violoncello and com- 
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| ANNUAL HIGHLAND 
Scottish Musical Festi- 
ff, Alberta, Canada, from 
ember ist, under the 
e of Wales. Minstrel- 
ional dances, with ballad 
of Burns’ “The Jolly 
dleton’s “The Ayrshire 
atures of the programs. 
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-EFIELD CADMAN has 

and will live on a San 
neh. He gives as his rea- 
made on his time and 
j jand social affairs and 
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LEXANDER VON 
LITZ, widely known in 
United States as both 
r and composer, died 
1 Salzungen, Germany, 
uly thirtieth, in his sev- 
th year, having been 
at Leipzig on Decem- 
28,1860. After con- 
opera in Zurich, 
and Leipzig, he 
in the Stern Conser- 
of Berlin, then from 
ticago Musical College, 
e Stern Conservatory. 
were particularly pop- 
jperas, “Vendetta” was 
1891, and “Das Stille 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE CONCERTGEBOUW of Amster- 
dam, Holland, began its season of symphony 
concerts on October second, with M. Pierre 


Monteux conducting. Willem Mengelberg 
and Carl Schuricht, the latter of whom was 
pleasurably received during the summer sea- 
son at Scheveningen, will be guest conductors 
inthe series. Amsterdam is to have also a 
Mozart Festival late in January, under the 
direction of Bruno Walter. 
C———— 

THE CHILDREN’S OPERA COMPANY 
of Philadelphia, presenting opera by children, 
for children, is a unique organization, formed 
with the purpose of developing in the young 
a taste for the finer musical art for the 
stage. Children between. the ages of five 
and fourteen present operas based on folk 
lore and fairy tales; and this, the second, 
season will open with a double bill, “The 
Wolf and the Goats” and “Dulcimer Play- 
ers,” 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
with Leopold Stokowski conducting, will be 
heard over an international radio network, 
in four concerts during the present season. 
They will be given from five to six o'clock, 
Eastern Standard Time, on the afternoons 
of October 12th, November 16th, Christmas 
Day and Easter Sunday. 
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THE CHICAGO HIS- 
TORICAL. SOCIETY ob- 
served, on August thir- 
tieth, the one hundred and 
tenth anniversary of the 
birth of George Frederick 
Root, composer of the pop- 


ular Civil War songs, 
Battle-Cry of Freedom, 
Just before the Battle, 


Mother and Tramp, Tramp, se 
Tramp, the Boys are De Gere aece 
Marching. As both teach- 
er and publisher Dr. Root made a great 
contribution to the early musical advance- 
ment of the middle west. His secular and 
sacred cantatas were at one time in great 
vogue. 
C—O 
THE PRE-SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS of 
the Teachers College of New York is train- 
ing three-year-olds to be music conscious. 
Their gamelike study of music is not so 
different from a rehearsal for an impromptu 
opera. Rattles, bean-bags, anything are 
used that may help to create a sense of 
the “musical swing.” 
—— ee 
AN ETELKA GERSTER MONUMENT 
has been unveiled to the memory of this 
eminent singer of the last generation in 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of her 
death, by the town of Pontecchio, near 
Bologna, Italy, where she long resided. 
Gerster was the only singer of her day 
whose vocal ability and style aroused se- 
rious jealousy on the part of Adelina Patti. 
¢ D 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ORGANISTS, at its convention in Los 
Angeles in the first week of August, passed 
a resolution in favor of the union_of that 
organization with the American Guild of 
Organists. This brings to open discussion 
a question which for some time has been 
‘in the minds of leaders in both of these 
groups. 


THE APOLLO CLUB of Chicago will 
give on December twenty-sixth its sev- 
enty-third performance of Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah,” with Edgar Nelson conducting. 
William L. Tomlins, first conductor of the 
famous Mid-West organization, led its first 
presentation of this great Christmas orato- 
rio in 1879. In the coming season this 
fine singing organization will give its tenth 
performance of Bach’s “Mass in B Minor,” 
with Schumann’s “Ruth” as its closing 
offering. 
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NO ORCHESTRA OF FOREIGNERS 
may give a concert in Roumania without 
having received governmental permission, 
according to a late report. At the same 
time the government has decreed that, till 
further notice, not more than thirty per- 
cent of the music made in that country may 
be by aliens. 
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DR. EDUARDO SANCHEZ DE FUEN- 
TES, the noted Cuban composer, attorney 
and author, may well be pleased with the 
great success of his symphonic poem, “Ana- 
caona,” which was recently given in Barcelo- 
na, Spain, where it was enthusiastically 
received by both press and public. 
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LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER JOHN 
PHILIP SOUSA began the thirty-eighth an- 
nual tour of his famous band with a concert 
on August 24th at Olympic Park, Newark, 
New Jersey. This was followed by a pro- 
gram two evenings later at “Longwood,” the 
wonderful estate and gardens of Pierre S. 
du Pont near Wilmington, Delaware. For 
this tour the “March King” has written a 
new march, “Royal Welch Fusiliers,” in- 
scribed to the noted British regiment which 
marched with the United States Marines to 
the relief of Tientsin in the Boxer Rebel- 
lion of 1900. It had recently its British pre- 
miere when the composer went over espe- 
cially to conduct the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
Band at a reunion of Tientsin veterans, Com- 
mander Sousa reports that the present tour 
is one of the most succesful in his career. 

¢—_____—_—_—_———_ 

M. ISIDOR PHILIPP has found his 
Parisian engagements so numerous and 
pressing as to make it impossible for him 
to visit New York as had been his inten- 
tion. 

—C—————— 

AT THE CHICAGO FESTIVAL OF 
CHAMBER MUSIC, from October twelfth 
to sixteenth, sponsored by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, three American compos- 
ers were represented on the programs: 
Charles Martin Loeffler of Boston, by his 
new Partita for Violin and Piano; Fred- 
erick Stock of Chicago, by his new Concer- 
tante for Solo String Quartet and an Orches- 
tra of Wind Instruments ; and Gustav Strube 
of Baltimore, by his Sonata for Piano and 
Violoncello which was written in 1926 but 
had its first public performance at this fes- 
tival. 
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DUDLEY PEELE, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has been awarded the Swift and Com- 
pany Prize of one hundred dollars for a 
male chorus. Mr. Peele thus duplicates 
the achievements of Franz C. Bornschein, 
also of Baltimore, who has won this same 
prize three times. Mr. Peele was the win- 
ner in the contest of 1927 and 1928. 


Me BE THANKFUL FOR OUR MUSICAL ART! Banks 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE IN LUCERNE, 
where Richard and Cosima Wagner lived, 
after their marriage in the church behind - 
the Schweizerhof Hotel, is reported to have 
been bought by the authorities of the city, 
with the idea that the house is to be re- 
stored, both inside and out, to as nearly as 
possible the condition in which it was when 
this historic pair occupied it. It was here 
that the composer wrote some of his great- 
est works. 

ee 

ONE-HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND people, probably the greatest 
assemblage for a cultural event in modern 
times, gathered on August thirtieth, at the 
Soldiers’ Field Stadium of Chicago, for the 
Chicagoland Music Festival. A chorus of 
five thousand voices under Noble Cain sang 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus. A chorus of a 
thousand colored singers, in a program of 
spirituals, was one of the most enthusiasti- 
cally applauded features of the event. Then 
a massed band of one thousand players pa- 
traded the Field. while they played Verdi's 
Anvil Chorus, Sousa marches, and: Tschai- 
kowsky’s “1812” Overture, with an obbli- 
gato of cannon on the Lake Front. 
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THE OVERTURE TO “TANNHAUS- 
ER,” as recently performed at the Berlin 
State Opera, with light effects and stage 
pantomime, is reported to have stirred up 
a lively discussion among Wagner enthu- 
siasts. 

(SS)? 

PHILADELPHIA’S OUTDOOR SYM- 
PHONY CONCERTS, at Robin Hood Dell 
of Fairmount Park, closed their first series as 
a remarkable success. Audiences of five to 
seven thousand were not unusual; a list of 
brilliant soloists included Kathryn Meisle 
and Sophie Braslau; and the Sunday eve- 
ning programs, which began as “light,” 
were changed to “heavier” music in re- 
sponse to the requests from patrons. 

+<¢ ———_—____———_-_ 

A DEFICIT of $588,528 is reported for 
the last season of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, for a series of one hundred and 
one performances, This loss is to be borne 
by the guarantors, in spite of receipts hav- 
ing been near a hundred thousand dollars 
more than in the previous season; but 
there was the added expense of moving in- 
to the new Civic Opera House on Wacker 
Drive. A tour of sixty performances, from 
Boston to Texas, was subsidized by local 
communities. 
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THE “PROMENADE 
CONCERTS” began on 
August 9th their thirty-sixth 
season at the Queen's Hall 
of London, and closed on 
October ninth. Sir Henry 
Wood, who has been a so 
faithful -protagonist of the 
British composer, con- 
ducted; and he led a pro- 
gram consisting of the 
“Portsmouth Point’ Over- 
ture of William Walton; the 
Concerto for Violin of Sir Edward Eigar, 
with Albert Sammons as the soloist; and 
the “First Symphony” of Arnold Bax. 


(Continued on page 834) 
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quiring only one 
NG Stage setting. Chi- 

nese atmosphere 
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\ AN ObeRetTa iN TWO acts f 
} suggests no- short 
Price, net, $1.50 vel effects two - part 


throughout. cantata 
with a_his- 
torical back- 
ground, pre- Sewn 
eaves in : i Et | 
charming and_ ef- Lol - 
_ fective manner. Text ’ Frederick H.Martiens 
is by Frederick H.Mar- |°* Francesco BDeLeoner 
tens and music by Stirs 
Francesco B. DeLeone. 


Price—75c 


CHARLES OROOS 
a JUANITA E:ROOS Price — 

HE third in the series of Diller- £1.00 
Page Rhythm-Band books, whose 
value as an educational force is more 
widely recognized every day. This 
book differs from its predecessors in 
that it is intended for younger children, 
whose parts are to be learned by rote 
instead of being played from printed 
parts. 
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5.5-L8 


First practical short versions of Grand Opera 
for Club, Church or School Performance 
May be presented as a Chorus Specialty only, as an Orchestral Number, or with 


Combined Chorus and Orchestra. Time of performance is about fifteen minutes 
and requires no scenery or costumes. 


Vocal books, 75c each; orchestra arrangements and conductor's scores available, 


Mellowed ) SCHOOL CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


Thru 
The Years 


) |-Pioneer 
| 4—» 
liblisher 


ad 


\ 1 
OLLECTION \e=$ 
OVERS will find, grouped herewith, a comprehensive and diversified collection 
esting compositions, without which no library can be complete. . 
TEACHERS, too, are offered here a galaxy of material which will be found 
tremendous value for teaching purposes. For recreational use these titles are effective, 
. brilliant. The sparkle of precious gems is inherent in every note. 
¢ > = 
compositions by E.T. Paull, the world famous author of the educational type of 
particularly attractive because of its melodious, stirring nature—full. of action, 
pecially simple for teaching purposes. Price, 40c each. 
of Rome—March Two Step *Midnight Fire Alarm—March Two Step Containing a good 
t March—Galop *Napoleon’s Last Charge—March Galop a of new and 
theLightBrigade—March Galop *Paul Revere’s Ride—March Two Step Theta Gee GS 
alll epnver Sleigh Bele ere Considered the finest Chi Bi eee eo Many favorites are in- 
oe ao Two Step ie us geese A eM a Selleenee of ero. pact ee eae wae the cluded A spis collec- 
}emen— Marc torm inga—Marc p choruses puDlished, . tion fe) three - part 
4 @ Sas eal be ee pe OE Ape sates See ead ee 
- ro : : . t y . , illa t 5 
of well known instrumental compositions appropriate for teaching the easier . SEH Re w de tpa Oys 


Price, 40c each. 
_ Cathedral Chimes—Sparkling Tone Poem 
Juno Waltz—A Brilliant Waltz, Melodious yet Simple OTH ER CHORAL COLLECTI ONS 
| 4 Mission Chimes—A Reverie of Distinction with Shaded Bell Tones Dy The contents of each of the following books reads like a list of the most popular 


j Narcissa—A Melodious Intermezzo. successes, such as “I Love a Little Cottage’, “Indian Dawn”, Neapolitan Nights’, 
Red Wing—The Celebrated Indian Intermezzo “Bells of the Sea’’, etc. 


_ Sabbath Chimes—A Revelation in Beautiful Harmony 


' “SAM FOX LIBRARY COLL. VOL. 1, for MALE VOICES” ................ 75¢ 

bers Starred Are Serato In Excellent Duet Sint, Ee Price, 75c each. “SAM FOX LIBRARY COLL. VOL. 1, of WOMEN’S 3-PART SONGS” ... 75¢ 
: 3 ea : “SAM FOX LIBRARY COLL. VOL. 1, of WOMEN’S 4-PART SONGS”... 75c 

i WE PRESENT to you our best folios, containing a wealth of material . “SAM FOX LIBRARY COLL. VOL. 1for MIXED VOICES” .............. ke 


for countless occasions, including teaching, school, and recreation. 50c ea. 
Folio No. 1 (The Red Book)—The Folio Containing 9 Famous Descriptive Marches 
h Folio No. 2 (The Blue Book)—A Collection of Novelties and Stirring Marches Catalogs or Examination Copies obtainable from your dealer or the publishers 
ch Folio No. 3 (The Black Book)—Paull’s Military March Folio 

‘ch Folio—Twenty Complete Marches for Home, School, and Theatre 


an io— k of drilles,L Reels, and Many Other Dances of Olden 
ce Folio ap a a rilles, Lancers,Reels,and Many )\ SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


as Gis Gai Gi 


sk your dealer for a Paull-Pioneer catalog. If unobtainable write direct oo Publishers of Educational and Entertainment Music 


“sie08r) PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC C9 | is-F TH Aves CLEVELAND, 0. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK Established in other Important Centers 
Chicago Los Angeles London Paris Berlin Melbourne 


NOVEMBER 1930 
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established teachers and musicians have done by taking our Extension Courses. The fo. ' 
letters are but a few of many thousands of similar ones in our files: 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING! 


Avena H. LIENHARD 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


GENTLEMEN : 


I want you to know how much I have enjoyed the courses through 
your conservatory and to tell you that I shall speak highly of them 


*whenever I have the opportunity. 


I have had a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction from the three 
advanced courses which I am taking toward the degree. 
of help to me in passing the three examinations for the associate certifi- 
cate offered by the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association. 


member of the American Guild of Music Teachers. 


Your courses are greatly appreciated and it hardly seems possible 
that so much could be learned through extension study. 


sider me an earnest and interested student. 
Yours sincerely, 


ALPHA H. LIENHARD 


4513 Bryant Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


LANGLEY AVE, and 41st ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU can secure that coveted Diploma or Degree right in your own home, as many 


O Piano, Normal Course Trumpet 0 Violin 
for Teachers O Cornet - O Guitar 
They have been O Piano Course for O Organ (Reed) O Ear Training a1 
Students 0 Voice Singing ‘ 
I am now a O Public School Music 0 History of Music (] Mandolin 


Secured Life Certificate Voice Course Great Aid in Teaching 
A few years ago I completed your courses in Public Your Voice Course contains the most heipft 
School Music by Frances E. Clark. They were instru- ough subjects I have ever had. I am deriving 
mental in getting for me a Life Supervisor’s Certificate fit f : ioe d 2 
of Music. I highly recommend your School at all times. UtTOmat NOt Only anaes ig bog 
ALLAN SMITH, Gordon, Wis. teaching. A private teacher couldn't make t I 
clear than the explanations given in these lesso 


Credits Accepted Toward Degree course has developed and rounded out my 
Thank you for the transcript of credits for work done and has greatly aided me in my teaching. — 
in your Normal Piano Course. I am glad to tell you MRS. A. H. FAVREAU, Hai 
that I presented this transcript to the College where I 1 ae ; 
have done work and they readily accepted it on my 
Degree. : ra 
ANNA M. KRIEG, South Whitley, Ind. Singer Praises Choral Conducting Course 
; I have been a singer for years and have had: 
Graduate of Five Courses : at training at well known music schools and am § 
Thank you for the Diploma in Composition and the down in black and white the simple princi 
Degree conferred upon me. I appreciate the patience of 
my instructors. These courses have been a joy to me. 
MRS. F)-R. STURCH, Page, N: Dak. 


ing a chorus as given in Dr. Protheroe’s very’ 
EDYTH DALLAM, Tho 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


has been added to aid teacheys of music in the public and parochial schools. Information on questions 
given by a Normal Training teacher of many years experience. If the information you wish is in 
title and price of the book will be sent to you. Any books needed may be obtained through this dé 
If you wish special help in solving a problem or want information on how to present a subject to ye 
state that specific problem. The fee for this service (to those not enrolled with us) is $2.00 and mus 
closed with the inquiry. I 


__ Check the coupon and send it back to us at once. You will receive full details of our Courses am 
with sample lessons from the Course which interests you most. There will be no obligation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-82, 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding’ ¢o 
marked with an X below. ‘ ; 


0 Harmony OChoral Conducting O Adv. Composit 
Name « . Sein cine shes « 55's ae Seaweed ace cee ec keene Sera oe vale 44 Agéacaga 


Street NOs o0 5655 an s/GeR ean eis wielare ha aislate m ccetee le lors als aka or ae + «5 eee 


Please con- 


Clty) Rie ke. See a ee Saneskxs RR ee cee State: .. 2 eee 


How long have you taught Piano?............ S Anis aad hs ee 
“FO ee EERE ee ay 4 ere Do you hold a Teachers’ Certificate?......... 
studied Harmony?....... eiaiahea s cnemeciwene Would you like to earn tk 


DEPT. B-82 


Instruction Books 
' For Beginners on Various 
) Instruments 


“¢ 


IGINNER’S METHOD FOR TRUMPET (or Cornet) 


"By HAROLD W. REHRIG 


ME book is so clear and concise as to carry 

the pupil along almost as a self-instructor. 

§ feature is a real asset to the teacher since it ) : 

ss time, aids progress and gives opportunity 

eareiul observation of those details necessary 

Meveloping musicianship with playing ability. 
uthor is one of the artist members of the 


» 
ft . : 
A. Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Price, $1.25 


THE AUTIILOR 


. 


{ 


| By H. BENNE HENTON 


is included. 


rus AUTHOR 
ie 

me 
i 
4 Remarkable Series of 
lwecessful Instructors 


IMPERIAL 
ie METHODS 


-VIOLIN—By E. Mollenhauer. 
y OLA—By E. Mollenhauer. 
DLLO—By E. Mollenhauer. 
UBLE BASS—By E. Mollen- 


sUTE—By G. B. Van Sant- 


AARINET—By C. L. Staats. 
KOPHONE — By Herman 


ET—By I. H. Odell. 
LTO—By I. H. Odell. 
ITONE—By I. H. Odell. 
TROMBONE, BASS 
‘By R. N. Davis. 

= TROMBONE, TREBLE 
By R. N. Davis. 


LVE TROMBONE, 
F—By I. H. Odell. 


T BASS (TUBA)—By 


BASS 


3EGINNER’S METHOD FOR THE SAXOPHONE 
| 
) 


N original and distinctive method. 
for studio use. 


Price, $1.25 


Unsurpassable for the sel 
help student. A helpful and comprehensive chart 
A clear explanation of the secrets of 
a beautiful tone is given. 


The Instructors in this Series 
are of Special Merit 


Ltrs BD: 
METHODS 


VIOLIN—By M. B. Eaton. 
CLARINET—By M. B. Eaton. 
SAXOPHONE—By M. B. Eaton, 
CORNET—By M. B. Eaton. 
MANDOLIN—By Franklin 
Eaton. 
GUITAR—By M. B. Eaton. 
BANJO—By Franklin Eaton. 
TENOR BANJO — By M. B. 
Eaton. 


HESE “U. T. D.” (Up-to-date) 

Methods have the merits of be- 
ing quite complete and easily under- 
stood instructors. They do not pre- 
suppose any previous knowledge of 
music, but ‘start with an explanation 
of the rudiments and then from the 
simplest exercises progress with at- 
tractive studies and melodious 
pieces to a satisfying stage. 


Price 75 cents Each 


IN VIOLONCELLO 
TECHNIC 


Admirable 


fc 


With melodious mate- 
rial musicianly playing is developed. 


FUNDAMENTAL STUDIES 


By G. F. SCHWARTZ Price, $1.00 


P ARTICULARLY designed to aid those 
knowing something about music or an- 
other instrument to master the ‘cello. De- 
tailed explanations on the holding of the 
instrument, bowing and other essentials are 
given. 


V. Lorenz. 


S, TYMPANI, 
Harry A. Bower. 


BELLS, 


of the Imperial Methods 
d above is a_ thoroughly 
and immensely successful 
use by teachers with be- 
$ on the respective instru-- 

covers as well as by those 


VIOLIN TEACHERS ! 


st gain mastery of an in- 
through self-study. Each 
leads the student from the 
to quite a fair under- 
f the instrument. 


Price, $1.25 Each 


2-1714 Chestnut St. 


. FREE. 


A splendid graded list of Violin In- 
structors, Violin Studies and Violin 
Pieces is given in “A GUIDE TO 
NEW TEACHERS ON TEACHING 
THE VIOLIN” which you may have 
Just send a postal request 
for it. / 

This Guide also contains advice and 
helpful hints to the violin teacher. 


> 
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Of course he is pleased / 


. . . His teacher is showing him one of 


the six new “SEA STORIES, IN WORDS 
AND MUSIC,” by Mathilde Bilbro (Gr. II) 


1. The Submarine 

2. A Rocky Cove 

3. A Holiday at the Beach 
4. The Mermaid Sings 

5. Choppy Waves 

6. Smooth Waters 


What fun the youngsters have with these little solos! Mathilde 
Bilbro is one of our most successful composers of teaching music. 
She knows how to instruct as well as entertain the pupil. These 
“Sea Stories” appeal instantly to the child’s imagination. While 
he is enjoying them for their melodic charm, he is learning to 
play his instrument. Because he enjoys what he is doing, his 
progress will be sure and swift. 


The Submarine 


MATHILDE BILBRO 
Sea Stories, No 1 


Moderato 
3 5 


CARL FISCHER, Inc., 
Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your thematic circular 
of the SEA STORIES IN WORDS 
AND MUSIC by Mathilde Bilbro. 


y 
é 


6 


a] 


- 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY }} 
of MUSICAL CLASSICS }} 


THE FOUNDATION OF ALL MUSIC STUDY 
1,530 


proximately 40,000 compositions. 


| Fascinating Piano Lessons 


volumes containing ap- 


for the Youngest (hildren 


| 
The works of the masters edited by such masters as: ‘| 
We 
FRANZ KNEISEL 
Huco KortscHAk 
CHARLES MARTIN 

LOEFFLER 

WILLIAM Mason 
Puitip MITTELL 
Maup PoweELi 
Leo SCHULTZ 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
Orroxar SrvCix 
Max SPICKER 
THEODORE SPIERING i 
Louis SvECENSKI 
SERGE TANEEFF 
Cu. M. Wipor | 
WILLEM WILLEKE 
Errem ZIMBALIST 


JosEPpH ADAMOWSKI 
LEOPOLD AUER 

GEORGES BARRERE 

Harotp BAUER 

Hans von BULow 

G. BuoNAMICcI 

Ferruccio Busoni 
JULIAN CARILLO 

Cart DEIs 

RICHARD EpsTEIN 

Sam FRANKO 

ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 
Paoto GALLICO 

AvuRELIO GIoRNI 

Epwin HucHes 

James GisBpons HUNEKER 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


These lessons make teaching a delight and study a joy—unit- 
ing from the start the three senses, sight, hearing and touch. 


FUN AND PHRASING, by Dorothy Gaynor Blake ....... 60 cents 


TUNES FOR TODDLERS TAUGHT WITH SCISSORS, a 
Nursery Piano Book, by Rachel Crawford-Hazeltine ....... $1.00 


FOLKSONGS AND FAMOUS PICTURES, for Piano Beginners 
with words, color charts, and cut-out cards, by Mary Bacon 
Mason: os. os4 sea Se ee CL ee eee $1.00 


WHAT TO DO FIRST. AT THE PIANO 
WHAT TO DO SECOND AT THE PIANO 
for the, Youngest Players, by Helen L. Cramm 


Each, 75 cents 


The Latest Issues: 


TECHNIC TALES, by Louise Robyn .........0.00005s . 75 cents 
Teacher’s Manual to TECHNIC TALES, Lib. 1535—Three Dances from “Henry VIII” 
by loutse HRODYI ste Seno nee eens ents ene 75 cents by*Epwarp GERMAN. 


Lib. 1538—Toccatas by J. S. Bacu. Edited by 
Edwin Hughes. 
*Lib. 1539—Concerto in B minor for Violoncello 
and Piano by A. DvOrax. Edited 
‘ and fingered by Willem Willeke. 
*Lib. 1540—Concerto in A for Violin and Piano 
by C. Satnt-SaEns. Edited by 
Ch. M. Loeffler. 
*In preparation. 


A FIRST HOW-DO-YOU-DO TO STAFF AND KEYBOARD, 
for Piano, by Dorothy Gaynor Blake ................. 60 cents 


Send for these on approval 


Oliver Ditson Com pany 
9 Seema a aston Mew York 


| PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY - | 


B E C KE R 610 Steinway Hall, New York City 


(Method combines the Artistic and Scientific) 


G.SCHIRMER, Inc. NEW YORK [| 


Fe 


10 E. 34th St. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIO! 
+17 WORLD-FAMOUS COLLECTIONS} 


ELLIE IRVING, Normal Teacher 
EASTERN PR | NC Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Teachers Classes in June and 
GUSTAVE L. August. Leschetizky Technic, 4106 Forest Hill Avenue, 


Richmond, Va. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY 
C 0 M RB S OF MUSIC 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1327-31 South Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
SINGING 


ARTHUR de. 
G U C H A R D (from Rudiments to Professiona ] 
Excellence) MUSICOLOGIST, 


LECTURER, 176 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 

NEW 0 R K ARTS. Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
Director, 310 West 92nd Street 

Sad shold EL a fal a ae ee 
F.W. Piano and Organ Instruc- 

B R G tion based on personal instruction 

by Reinecke,Scharwenka & Liszt, 


PIANO & ORGAN NN. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
Tel. Circle 4500 113 W.57th St. New York City, N. Y. 


eee Re ee 
RALFE LEECH--Vocal Instruc- 

RN FE R tion. Singing and speaking voice 

New York School of Music 


and Arts, 310 W. 92nd Street Tel. Schuyler 4140 
New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruction. 
Y FE ON Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing, 
Counter point and Mustcal Form. 


Tuition for each course is Twenty_ Dollars, payable one- 
half in advance—State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Special Courses in 

Pipe Organ, Orchestra, Public School Music. Rates 

Reasonable. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY. 70 Instruc- 
tors, Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 
etc. Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


ANNA TOMLINSON (Pupil of Lesche- 
B tizky) 40 Lessons for teaching Beginners to 
advanced with lists of music to develop 
each step, 25¢ per lesson. Pupils’ Practice record and 


award system 35c. Summer terms for PupilsandTeachers, 
9th Floor Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. ~ Z 


CHI CAG MUSICAL COLLEGE. 64th year. 


A University of Music. Nationally 
gan, Theory, P. S. M. 


Accredited. Piano, Vocal, Violin, Or- 
60 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
C | N C | T ; MUSIC. Established 1867 
Highland Ave. and Oak Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


MRS. A. K. 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
309 W. 93rd St. New York 
————SS 


SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGE *..: 


W. C. Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


a 


mse 


The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
D ET R T 3000 Students. 100 Teachers. 
5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
K N OX Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog Free Wm. F. Bentley, Director 


NORTHWESTER 


Band, Dramatic Art. Esther C. 
Miles City, Mont. 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Theory, 
Benson, President, 


fa 
J" ENGRAVERS 
af? AND 
LiITHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


Book of a Thousand Songs 


A collection of all the standard songs (wW 
and music) which everybody knows and Al 
Contains more than one thousand favorite h 
operatic, sacred, patriotic, sentimental, ¢ 
plantation and many other kinds of songs. 
most complete collection in the world. ee 
Rohe green cloth edition, $3.00. Paper io 
ee 


s 


Masterpieces of 
Piano Musie 


A collection of more 
than two hundred well- 
known compositions, including classic, modern, 
light operatic and sacred numbers. Ideal for the 
average player, as it contains all the music which 
could be played in years. 
536 pages. Beautiful red- 
cloth binding, $3.00. Paper 
binding, $2.00. 


The Child’s Own 
Music Book 


The most complete child’s music bool 
lished, containing nursery rhymes, songs. 
and a series of piano pieces and duets f 
niles. A book which can be used by 
of all ages. 536 pages. Beautiful bil 
binding, $3.00. Paper binding, $2.00. 


For sale where good music is sold. 
dealer cannot supply you we will send 
receipt of price. Money cheerfully refw 
not entirely satisfied. (NOT SOLD IN C& 


ee 


( ) Book of a Thousand Soni 
( ) Masterpieces of Piano ¥ 


the 


CHILDS OWR 


——— ee eee 


The Mumil Publishing Co., Inc. 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $ for which ( ) Child’s Own Music Book 

please send the books checked. ( ) PAPER () @ 


( ) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONT! 


Wainies Phe «'s ce yee eerie E Pareaad: 
AMGEN) tious Aon wee ee eees seen Perr 
NU si a leccheatat eS chy eae Mes 4S eae cee cte ce ee eae 0 SEARO paren anise 
E-11 ; 


& 6 
| ; 


Suggested Gifts 


: +} 


Relative, Teacher or Friend May 
Delight and Encourage the Young 
Student of Music With One of These 


xy 7r 7 Yr 


SEND A POSTAL REQUEST FOR OTHER SUGGESTIONS IN COMPLETE 
1 © HOLIDAY OFFER OF FINE ALBUMS, ETC. AT SPECIAL PRICES, © 


NOVEMBER 1930 


hristmas Gifts or Awards for Music Pupils 


BS od 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS — WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ry 

HOW TO ORDER—Under the illustrations below are the numbers you use in ordering to indi- 
cate which style pin you want and whether it is a clasp or a stickpin. Where letters ara 
given for qualities you should write one after number to indicate the quality wanted. The 
asterisk (*) indicates the clasp pin has a safety catch. 


Special Initials Engraved on Musical Jewelry Items Nos. 15, 35, 


SG fe 18, or 36—25 cents extra. 


V usic Rolls and 
_ Satchels 


)LL SHEET MUSIC SIZE 
SATCHELS 


f 


$1.50 
, moire lined, leather 
ding around bag, black 
1 uk Seheie giRlatme Lk Rneeiure Grats © 2.25 
r cowhide, smooth finish, brief 
sf] 2 pockets, black, brown or 
NAGI? 8, sid 5b xia asta pe iets eS 5.00 
it s; heavy cowhide, 
2; lock, straps extending all 
Bia ier. Black, brown or ma- 
TS te. ela 5 cea Shee OY ote 7.50 


SIZE MUSIC SATCHELS 


ain keratol, moire lined, dou- 
andies, black or brown....... $1.25 
_ finish sheepskin, unlined, 


4-oz. cowhide, unlined, made 
ooth finish, black or brown... 3.50 


MBINATION SATCHELS 
Music Flat or Folded Once 
in keratol, moire lined, closed 


ap and buckle, black only.. $1.25 
bove, closed by nickel lock, 
1.50 
3.50 


Rawhide, 4-oz. stock, unlined, 
¢ or brown, lock or ‘strap... 5.00 
i) grain leather, lined with calf 

_ turned edges: nickel lock, 


|. eee oe $9.00 
MUSIC ROLLS 
Cobra grain keratol, lined, 
a 0.75 
Cs 1.00 
od Ae -00 


GREAT COMPOSERS 
udes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
1, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Ru- 
bert and Wagner. Size, 
| cents. 


TRACTIVE 
RELIEF 
QUES FOR 
LL HANGING 


Size, 6 in. x 8 in. 
Bas-Reliefs in Ivory Finish 
Bache following composers: 
ch, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Grieg, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Rubinstein, Schu- 
bert, ‘Schumann, Tschai- 
_k ,» Wagner. 
Price, 75 cents each 
$7.20 dozen, postpaid 


SER MEDALLIONS 


Bach Mendelssohn 
Beethoven Mozart 
Chopin Schubert 
Handel Schumann 
Haydn Verdi 

Liszt Wagner 


Highly finished photo- 
graphs of the compos- 
ers named. An attrac- 
tive ornament for stu- 
dio or home. Cabinet 
oval 3% x 5 with easel 
back. 


Price, 35 cents, $3.70 doz., 
_ postpaid. 


Novel Musical Jewelry 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
PINS 


VIOLIN 


Gold Filled ...... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Gold Filled 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


CORNET 


Clasp Pin No. 26 
Stick Pin No. 56 
Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


MANDOLIN 


Clasp Pin No. 28 
Stick Pin No. 58 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


— 


BANJO 


Clasp Pin No. 29 
Stick Pin No. 59 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 


Gold Dipped ....30c: 


iy 


GUITAR 


Clasp Pin No. 30 
Stick Pin No. 60 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


= 


TROMBONE 
Clasp Pin No. 31 
Stick Pin No. 61 

Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


DD 


Violin Outfits 


Special Combinations at 
TREBLE CLEF P 


LYRE AND WREATH PINS 


PIN Bargain Prices 
Pi 
ere = These Outfits may be had with Full, % 
Stick Pin or 1% size Violins. Please name which size 
iv No, 83 is desired. 
Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 
ad Noe ted LYRE PIN OUTFIT NO. 1—Holiday Cash Price, 
. H : . : ‘ $15.00. Violin, copy of Antonius Stradi- 
Sea aoe Suck be puck be varius. Brown shaded, high gloss finish, 


flamed maple back, sides and neck; full 
Ebony trimmed; rich even tone of great 
carrying power. Bow: Best quality 
Brazil wood, genuine Ebony frog, Ger- 
man silver lined, whalebone grip. Case: 
Imitation Keratol, substantial and fully 
lined; leather handle, nickel-plated catch 
and lock. Balance of outfit consists of 
one piece best rosin, one chin rest, one 
sh mute, one E string adjuster, one extra 


WINGED HARP PINS 


Clasp Pin No. 20 
Stick Pin No. 40 


The two pins 


Clasp Pin 


Clasp Pin Clasp Pin icivated mM abovemcnne set good violin strings. 
Noes Ne Nooe in these qualities— 
Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin Quality Price OUTFIT NO. 2—Holiday Cash Price, 
No. 34 No, 35 No. 36 ¥A—10K Gold. .$1.25 =. ; Ee cee en oo bar 
L 1 Wreath’? and “Winged *B—Sterling Sil- 20) Be Cog Aioek loss ish, 
wae Geen coi ama tees asics este es 50 tine maple back, sides and neck, very fine 
‘ *C—Gold Filled .75 even grained spruce top, genuine Mada- 


*A—10K Gold—Clasp or Stick Pin.. 
*B— pees Silver—Clasp or Stick 


gascar Ebony trimmed; w orkmanship 
throughout highest grade; tone is of yery 
sweet and sympathetic quality, with ample 


.$2.00 i 
D—Gold Dipped .30 
50 E—Silver 


*C—G sold "Pilied—Clasp or Stick Pin. .75 Dipped.. .30 SAE Onn RSE Son Pp 
ying power—a fine violin. 
D—Gold Dipped—Clasp Gs Stick re 30 Bow: Well balanced, Brazil wood, Ebony 
E—Silver Dipped—Clasp or Sticl 30 frog, German silver lined; whalebone grip. 
Bisaiieierstoteie nl maetejearerns oy ore = NOVELTY Case: Fine Keratol, nickel clasps and 
MOTTO PINS lock, substantial. Balance of outfit con- 


sists of best rosin, Ebony mute, Poehland 
shoulder pad, chin rest, E string adjuster, 
extra set fine Italian strings. 


BAR PIN No. 11 


(ce 


Always B Natural 


Clasp Pin No. 21 
Stick Pin No. 51 


OUTFIT NO. 3—Holiday Cash Price, 
$50.00. Violin, a beautiful Guarnerius 
Model. Lustrous Parisian finish, back, 
s.des and neck, fine grained maple, color, 
golden brown; the tone of this violin is 
brilliant and powerful; can be used for 


In this bar pin the metal of the center 
design, clefs, notes and staff is polished, 
making a pleasing contrast to the back- 


ground in rose gold finish. p - solo work or for orchestra. Bow: A» 
Quality Price genuine Pernambuco, well balanced, sil- 
*A-—10K Gold .....-. sees usecase $3.50 ver trimmed, either silver wrapped or 
*¥B—Sterling Silver os ...53 00 2.00 whalebone grip. Case: Beautiful leather, 
C—Gold J hilled: “rious onerumimretnens 1.00 plush lined and silver plated catches and 


lock, a fine case. Balance of this outfit 
consists of best Etude rosin, Ebony mute, 
Poehland adjustable shoulder pad, chin 
rest, E string adjuster, extra set finest 
tested strings. 


Sometimes B Sharp 


Clasp Pin No, 22 
Stick Pin No. 52 


MOTTO BAR PIN No. 12 


OUTFIT NO. 4—Holiday Cash Price, 
$75.00. Violin, beautiful Stradivarius 
Model. Golden brown, handsome maple 
back, well shaded, hand carved scroll and 


best Ebony trimmings. The tone is su- 


The staff, notes and lettering of this bar Never B Flat 


pin are in hard French black enamel, form- 


i mee, Bevin 
ing a strong contrast to the metal. The il- ee tes ae re perb in its beauty and smoothness and 
lastrationiacialicn F zs : resonance; a fine solo violin. Bow: Gen- 
i Pernambuco ect balanced, finest 
No... 12A——Silver  .c520 Shae) steeys alate $0.70 The Novelty Motto pak 

No: 128—Sitver, Gold Pited..!\!. 9°78 pina shown aboce are | Site immed. frog of bet,“ Bhany, 
No. 12C—Gilding Metal, Gold “Finish 30 great favorites with a brash Siget Se aeaaill Tee. Balance 

* . ‘ My = . bd . > 
No. eee Metal, Silver Fin- 30 peas: ot ioe tak of this outfit consists of best Etude rosin, 
Shy? . ducted Seeneete : ae aie eased d fine mute, Poehland adjustable shoulder 
pee pet a few ovgan: pad, a good chin rest, and extra set. of 


sealetheira pupils. each finest tested strings. 


season into an “‘Al- 
ways B Natural” Club 
with each member 
wearing the pin as 
the club insignia. The 


OUTFIT NO. 5—Holiday Cash Price, 
$100.00. Violin, either Guarnerius or 
Stradivarius Model. One-piece back, a 
superb copy of the old master violins, 
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This is a pe attractive new bar pin. In 
styles Nos. 133A, B, D and E, the staff, clef, 
notes and letters are raised, a miniature of 
the bas-relief style. In Nos. 13C and 13F 
the background is filled in with hard enamel 
in the colors mentioned below. 


No! 13 AS Ver. noms secs 6 snl $0.70 
No. 13B—Silver, Gold Plated....... -70 
No. 13C—Silver, Enameled in Red, 
Black, Blue or Green.. .70 
No. 13D—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish  .30 


No. rents oo Metal, Silver Fin- 
Rips ak ipnip sis Sis ra aoe .30 
No. ispicne Metal, Enameled 
Finish in Red, Black, 
Bluejror Greeny s+. iiss o,< 30 


Qualities and Prices 
are— 
Price 
Quality Each 
*A—10K Gold. .$1.00 
B—Silver ..... .35 
C—Silver, Gold 
Pisted is. .35 
E—Gilding 
©) Metal> a) 05 
In Sets of Three 
*A—10K Gold. .$2.50 
B—Silver ..... 1.00 
C—Silver, Gold 
Plated .. 1.00 
E—Gilding 
Metal .. .40 


artistic yellow or golden brown varnish 
finish, shaded, dull finish, specially se- 
lected seasoned material, grafted neck, 
beautifully carved, gold inlaid pegs and 
tailpiece, powerful carrying tone. Bow: 
Tourte Model, selected Pernambuco, 
round or octagon, highly polished vow, 
gold mounted; fine workmanship. Case: 
Either black or brown seal grain leather, 
silk plush-lined, with bow ribbons, nickel- 
plated trimmings; sides and bottom heav- 
ily padded; a beautiful case. Balance 
of this outfit consists of finest Etude 
rosin, mute, fine model chin rest, extra 
set of our tested strings, Poehland ad- 
justable shoulder pad, gold-plated E string 
tuner. This is our Outfit De Luxe. 
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Have You a “P¥lodel T” Piano? 


HERE are thousands of pianos in America that 
are obstacles to our musical progress. They 
correspond to the old ‘‘Model T” Fords, excel- 

lent contrivances in their day, but wholly out of date 
in this era. Both the worn-out pianos and the dilap- 
idated “‘Lizzies” are rattling along the road of life, a 
nuisance to their owners and to all who come near them. 

There is a time when a piano gets beyond the best 
tuner in the world. People persist in having these 
antiquated instruments tuned and repaired; and if 
they do not sound like new pianos they blame the 
tuner. A piano is totally different from a violin, in 
that it does not improve with time. Anyway, there are 
many who contend that a violin does not become better 


silk-fringed scarfs and crowned with glass domes filled 
with impossible wax fruit or flowers, they represented 
the Laura Jean Libby age of our culture (or, lack of it). 
How a people capable of the production of such 
exquisite things as marked our classic colonial period 
could have degenerated to the nightmares of the 
seventies, and eighties and even nineties, is hard to 
realize. The piano of that period was often one of our 
worst offenses. The square piano was the least objec- 
tionable, but the square piano now has no more market 
value than 2 bustle. When the owner goes to the dealer 
with an instrument made before the first ““gas-buggies” 
rolled into town, and expects an allowance, the dealer 
is in despair. These old pianos are among his greatest 
problems. They are of prac- 


with years. The reason why 


old violins bring such fabulous 
prices is that they come to us 
from an age when materials and 
workmanship were ata very high 
standard, not merely because 
they are old. The violin, with 
its four strings, does not begin 
to have the same strain upon it 
that must be borne by the 
framework of the piano with 
approximately two hundred and 
forty-five strings with their high 
tension. 

Some years ago THe Erupe 
printed a design showing that 
the tension on a piano, repre’ 


tically no use to him, because, 
like an old ‘“‘Model T” Ford, 
they are more expense than 
they are worth. 

Just why a man who turns 
in his $2,000.00 automobile (a 
vehicle of transportation) every 
two or three years, should ex- 
pect his piano (a vehicle of cul- 
ture) to last indefinitely is hard 
to explain. 

Pride of ownership in a really 
fine piano is a mark of a high 
appreciation of the best ideals in 
homelife. Buy the very best piano 
you can afford. Bargain pianos 
are always likely to be a disap- 


sented in pounds, equals the 
weight of a large trolley car. 


A MEMORY OF BYGONE DAYS 


pointment. Do not be deceived 


fo) 
way 
Cor 
‘S| 


!) 


aii 


YIP 


by a glossy case. The thing that 
counts is the quality and the 
durability of the interior. A 
good piano is a work of art; and 
it should be, if it is to reproduce 
the works of the masters of the 
art. There are, nevertheless, 
many families who would feel disgraced to go bumping 
down the street in an old “‘Model T” Ford, without 
paint and with bolts and springs all noisily announcing 
their rattling presence, who hold sentimentally to a 
pianistic wreck, because “Grandma started music les- 
sons upon that piano.” If Grandma had to start again 
in this age, she would wish that piano in the junk heap, 
where it should have gone yearsago. The fine modern 
American pianos have a world-wide reputation for 


' The strain upon a piano 1S This instrwment which cost $1100.00 when new 
| enormous at all times, and it is is now wholly out of date. It is an injustice to the 

: a only natural that it should wear art and students of the art to hold on to ancient 
= out. pianos, no matter how much they cost when new. 


. Music students, particularly young students, de- 
The number of old et pe serve the best equipment obtainable. The best is 
or nearly worn-out pianos we 
e's. 5 always cheapest. 
have recently seen is lamentable. 
"Lack of musical interest in too many homes is due to the 
condition of the piano. The joy of self-expression on a 
fine piano is one of the richest of life’s assets. There is 
_ noinsight to music that compares with that obtained 
_ by exploring the glorious land of masterpieces, with . 
one’s own mindand soul and hands. Parents are more 
and more realizing this. They know that the child, 
' brought up in this age, without a knowledge of music 


gained through the performance of an instrument, will 
_ be handicapped in the world of culture tomorrow. A 
- fine a faithfully used is a mark of a home of high 
ideals. 

It is amazing how some people of intelligence and 
experience will hold valiantly to an instrument born in 


their excellence. Their makers have built up an indus- 
try which is one of the prides of America. They area 
vital part of our great musical progress. 

While every piano because of its dominating size 
should be in keeping with the fine furniture of the 


modern room, it should be bought as a musical 
instrument, not as furniture. Don’t buy the frame 
and forget the picture. 


e “White Wings,” “Sweet Violets,” and “Shoo Fly” 
eriod of American musical art—a dynasty that all of 
‘us should strive to live down. Costumed with flowing 
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HIGH- WHEELED BICYCLES 


NYONE who knows Paris has surely seen some week- 
end in the Bois de Boulongne a finely set-up elderly well- 
dressed gentleman in the appropriate sports attire of the “gay 
nineties” sailing unctuously along astride a gorgeous silver- 
plated high-wheeled bicycle. No modern safety bicycle for him 
when he can soar along looking down on mankind! (Gonflez 
les pneus! Ou! la! la!) As for autos and aeroplanes—well, 
we have an idea what he thinks of them. Fiches-moi la paix! 
Alas! Many music teachers are still in the high-bicycle 
age and do not know it. They are thirty years behind the time 
and cannot realize it. Mention new methods, business pro- 
cedure, the talking machine, the radio and they climb up on 
their high wheels and ride away, with an expression of “Just 
you wait. The world will come back to high-wheeled bicycles 
before you know it.” Of course the world never does and they 
die disappointed, disgruntled misanthropes. 

St. Paul’s injunction, “Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good,” is sound doctrine in every way. There are a 
vast number of things in life which can never be improved and 
are rarely equalled. It is this characteristic which establishes a 
classic. This is true of hundreds of principles in the study of 
music and of works presenting them. The wise teacher learns 
to discriminate, retain the best and still keep in touch with the 
newer methods that really produce results. 


The great enterprises in art, science, education and busi-’ 


ness have soared to success by discovering the normal tendencies 
of the age and building to meet their requirements. Thus 
Froebel and Pestalozzi and Montessori in their analysis of the 
child mind found that imagination played a great part in the 
early natural educational development; and in all phases of the 
education of the child those systems that foster this precious 
gift are those which usually stand the best chance of surviving. 


THE ACCOMMODATING EAR 


HE human ear is marvelously accommodating. It will 

adjust itself to like music of almost any description. The 
neighing of bag-pipes takes on a celestial sound to any real 
Scotchman and so is it that one with Scotch blood, even fairly 
‘dilute, feels the call of the Hielands and the Lowlands when 
a Kiltie Band proudly makes its way down the street with 
every player puffing his cheeks to the bursting point. 

An African traveler recently returned tells how eagerly 
he drank the water of a green-scummed, befouled water hole 
in the veldt. He would reject such water instantly at home, 
but where no other was obtainable it became nectar. Of course, 
he flavored it with thirty-five grains of quinine a day, but his 
taste became accustomed to the nauseous beverage. Much of 
our modern music seems to us like that water in the water hole. 
Adventurous musical souls bored to death with the reiteration 
of beautiful commonplaces have ventured so far in the wilder- 
ness of sound that anything “tastes good” to the ears. 

In this way the world progresses. In reaching out for 
extremes we come to a happy and agreeable mean. In this 
way the positive goal of the modernist has a value. Gradually 
the ears of the public become accustomed to new motives, new 
rhythms, new harmonies. Note the “Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk” 
of Debussy, now frequently heard. When it first appeared only 
a few of the “ultra” group hailed it as real music. 

Jazz in its hunger for new rhythmic combinations forced 
the fingers of dozens of pianists to do things that many of their 
forefathers would have found almost impossible. In this way, 
jazz has done a service to modern music. 

“But,” said a recent visitor, “what I object to is the ‘fake’ 
in modern music. Would-be composers with no training or 
skill but wholly and entirely in the quest of sensations write 
stuff that has no merit whatever, and merely because it is queer 
they get recognition.” 

This, alas, is only too true. But shall we blame the com- 
posers, or that portion of the public which led to the immortal 
remark of that noble mentor of refined and decorous enter- 
tainment, the late P. T. Barnum, “The public likes to be hum- 
bugged”? 


LET US BE THANKFUL 
NOTHER Thanksgiving Day is in the offing. Let us 
count our material blessings and our spiritual blessings as 
compared with the feasts of corn and wild turkeys which 
brought gratitude to the hearts of our Pilgrim forefathers. Our 
blessings are so many that we humbly admit our inability to 
enumerate them. Most of all we at the home of THE Erupg 
prize the blessing of the vast number of loyal friends, many of 

whom still possess first copies of THE Erupe. 

Late in the “gay nineties” a millionaire friend invited us 
to ride in his new horseless carriage. Only a millionaire would 
have had the audacity to indulge in such an extravagance in 
those days. This two-cylinder contrivance which snorted as 
though it had a case of emphysema in its last stages bumped 
over cobble roads at ten to fifteen miles an hour with a cargo 
of passengers far too conscious of their intrepidity, their daring 
spirit of progress and their general supremacy to mankind as 
a whole. 

Now, millions of people of moderate means in the United 
States own automobiles ten times as fine as those of the million- 
aires of yesterday. They travel over thousands of miles of 
magnificent roads which from an engineering standpoint have 
already put to shame the Great Wall of China. The auto- 
mobiles are often far more luxurious in their fittings than the 
coaches of kings. ; 

Yet how many of us take time to realize our blessings? 

In those same gay nineties the people who could afford a 
good piano were really comparatively few. The millions of 
parlor organs that were then sold told the story of economic 
pressure rather than of human musical desire. Music lessons 
were the luxury of which only families of people of “well to 
do” proportions could boast. 

Now the economic situation is wholly changed. People 
not only can afford fine pianos and music lessons but they can 
have radios and automobiles as well. Just at this moment gov- 
ernment reports indicate that our savings banks are literally 
bursting with money. This cannot last. People will demand 
the right to spend, and a great deal of this hoarded-up money 
will go into pianos and music lessons, if only for the reason that 
people are beginning to understand the permanent investment 
value, measured in the terms of the larger life, that a fine 
musical training provides. ; 

Let us be thankful for our blessings. Most of us are mil 
lionaires in privilege and don’t know it. 


EAR TECHNIC 


yo grandfather when he studied piano was shown a 
few diagrams in the front of an instruction book and 
told to mould his hand in that form and have his fingers imitate — 
the action of the works in a threshing machine. In other words, 
the fingers bobbed up and down like little hammers as rigid and 
hard as steel. Very little was said about tone and very little 
was cared about it. The hand was regarded as a machine. 


The faster it could travel with accuracy the finer was the | 


janist. 

J Now all is changed. Weight, relaxation, the importance 
of rotating the hand and everything else tending to natural 
unimpeded playing are almost universally employed. Results 
are achieved in about half the time. Most of all, the ear is © 
trained persistently to recognize different shades of tone color 
and niceties of touch. ' 

Anyone in this.day who attempts to teach touch without 
educating the pupil’s ear is in line with the school teacher who 
sticks to McDuffy’s First Reader. “Make it beautiful and ~ 
fascinating” is the slogan of the present-day teacher. ‘ 

Instead of long dreary sets of finger exercises, the beginner — 
of to-day is given alluring pieces usually accompanied with 
pictures carefully designed to stimulate his juvenile imagina- 
tion. Technical éxercises are there but they are given in such — 
a way that the child understands that they are a gateway to the 
lovely pieces he desires to play. All through an appeal is made 
to his ear and to his sense of beauty. 
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WE music room of my villa in 
dh e the pictures of J. S. Bach, 
fever Schubert, Chopin and 
5 are the five whom I admire 


Mmoy art; and, just as the Hima- 
himborazo are the highest peaks 
Ftli, so are they the highest peaks 
course, admire Mozart, 
Hlaydn and others, but, compared 
ther five great masters, they are 
Blane next to Everest—not so 
me regards Mozart as one of the 
smasters, because of the beautiful 
® Gave us in his operas; but for 
Opera is a subordinate branch of 
IT am aware I am expressing 
jirectly in an opposite way from 
10 at present regard vocal music 
ighest form of art: 
Weause the human voice has nar- 
nits of expression than the instru- 
fit in joy or sorrow; 
eause words, be they ever so 
| do not express our deepest emo- 
lerefore the terms “indescribable,” 
‘| od and so on; 
ftause a person in greatest joy 
le a melody without words; also 
arrow he will indulge in melody 
words ; 
ise no opera has ever had any- 
gic in it as the second move- 
e Beethoven Trio in D major, 
‘jlagios of his Opuses 106 and 110, 
idagios of the string quartets in 
“minor and F minor, or the 
-flat Minor of Bach’s “Well- 
Javichord,” or the Prelude in 
Chopin. Also, no requiem ex- 
futalis and Lacrimosa of Mo- 
; such a tragic impression as the 
ment of the symphony “Eroica’” 
te death mass). The same holds 
expressions of joy and of soul 
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rs. To me, for example, the 
erture, No. 3,” and the Pre- 
second act of “Fidelio” are 
expressions of the drama than 


been composers who wrote 
usic; but they are like people 
right only to answer a ques- 
to ask it. Indeed every com- 
_ Beethoven, wrote an opera; 
done because the means of 
re quicker. Kings, priests, 
, and others of all lands, 
and sang. I must express 
ly. The loftiest emotions 
best by the instrument. 
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eral are uninterested in 
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JMlasters of Pytusic 


By ANTON RuBINSTEIN 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY DR. CLARENCE OHLENDORF 


1ese critical remarks of Anton Rubinstein were first published 
The text has been translated from the German and a short 
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A (ritical Digest of Pusic and the 


Honorably Dedicated to His Highness George Alexander Uon Dyxlecklenburg-Strelitz 


has been added, to bring the digest down to the time of its first pub- 


lication. 


Other sections of this notable commentary have been pre- 


pared for publication in future issues. —EpITORIAL NOTE. , 


RUBINSTEIN 


A rare photograph of Rubinstein in his youth picked up by an ETUDE 
representative in a book stall on the Seine, Paris. 


understood in a very small way. Instru- 
mental music is the soul of music: this 
one must foresee, look for, fathom, study. 
The public is not concerned with doing 
this. The beauty of classical music is 
shown them in childhood, by their parents 
and teachers, so as to bring admiration 
for it later in life; but, if they must seek 
the beauty for themselves, they fail to do 
so. 
\ I am not exclusively in favor of instru- 
rental music. Self-evidently Mozart wrote 


ublimely in many branches of the art and 


for many instruments ; but Mont Blanc is 
not as high as Chimborazo. 

In order to explain how Chopin and 
Glinka came to be regarded as prophets, 
I must explain the relation of music with 
respect to the times that preceded them. It 
has been said that refutations of my views 
would be received with favor; therefore, do 
not be surprised at my paradoxes. It has 
been interesting to me to note how music 
not only represents the soul thought of 
the composer but also is the echo and re- 
écho of the times, of historical events, of 


the trend of culture (and I am convinced 
that, even to the smallest details, it is a 
mirror of the costumes and the modes of 
the times in which a composer lived, even 
to the head dress or wig of a given epoch). 
But this took place only after music came 
to be a language of its own and not the 
mere accompaniment of words. 

It is said that music has no definite 
characteristics and that the same melody 
may sound joyful or sad according to the 
character of the words. For me instru- 
mental music is alone the standard, and I 
find that music is indeed a hieroglyphic 
tonal art. One must first decipher the 
hieroglyphics; then one can read what the 
composer wishes to say. And it now re- 
mains to show examples of this. 


The Speech of Music 

N THE first movement of the Bee- 

thoven Sonata, Opus 81, called “Les 
Adieux,” the character of the Allegro 
after the Introduction does not portray the 
usual emotions of sadness in departure. 
How does one read these hieroglyphics ? 
The worries and preparations before the 
journey, the sympathies for those who re- 
main behind, the different ideas of the dis- 
tant places, the wish for a good journey 
are here—in fact, everything tender and 
touching about a departure. 

The second movement is called “L’ Ab- 
sence.” This partakes of a sorrowful 
character. The third movement brings 
forth an entire poem to the listener, over 
the joy of the return. The first theme is 
of unspeakable gentleness (one nearly sees 
the tear dampened look of happiness) ; and 
later there is the joy of seeing the travelers 
in good health after their stories of adver- 
sity. “How glad we are to see you. You 
will not leave us again—we will not let 
you.” Before the conclusion there is a 
look of pleasure, and then embracing. Is 
it not possible for all instrumental music 
to be a language? Indeed, if the first 
movement were only in fast tempo, the 
second in slow tempo and the third in 
fast tempo, with a given mode of execu- 
tion, then instrumental music says nothing 
and only vocal music is the correct means 
of expression. 

Another example: The F major Ballade, 
No. 2, of Chopin. Is it possible for the 
player not to feel the necessity of repre- 
senting a field flower, a breeze, a caress, 
the flower attempting to protect itself, the 
wind raging more and more, and then in 
the end the flower broken? The same can 
be paraphrased as follows: the flower, a 
country girl, the wind, a knight, and so 
on in nearly every piece of instrumental 
music. 


For Those Who Re-Create 
AM not entirely a believer in program 
music. My aim is to judge and inter- 
pret the music correctly, but not to pro- 
gram a piece of music for a special oc- 
casion or program. I am conyinced that 
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every composer had in mind not only cer- 
tain tones, tempos and rhythms but also a 
(a program, so to speak) and the 
righteous hope that the performer and 
listener might appreciate and understand it. 

He often gives the entire composition a 
name to help to interpret it; and more is 
not for the ceremonious pro- 
gram of tones is not expressible in words. 
So I understand program music not in the 
sense of reflected tone pictures of certain 
that is only admissible 
in a naive or comical sense. The “Pas- 
toral Beethoven is tone 
painting, in the sense that it portrays the 
the peasantry, that is, 


soul 


necessary, 


things or events: 
Symphony” of 


characteristics of 
simplicity, firmness and _ contentedness. 
These are expressed through the fifths in 
the pedal point (that is re- 
tained even through changes of harmony). 
This is different from the Russian sym- 
phony, of which the character is mostly 
of a vocal nature. Such words as rain, 
thunder, and lightning are just names in- 
dicating imitations of nature and are but 
naive conceptions, as are the imitation of 
the cuckoo and the singing of birds. Out- 
side of this tone painting, the symphony of 
Beethoven expresses but the voice of na- 
ture and the peasants in its logical utter- 
ance as program music. The romantic and 
fantastic elves, witches, fays, water gods, 
demons, and the good and bad spirits, all 
are not conceivable as such, unless they 
are programmed, since this is accomplished 
only by the naiveté of the composer and 
listeners. 


bass as a 


Descriptive Titles 
IN oe every piece of music of to- 
A d: 


ay has a title, except those which 
are designated, as regards their form, as 
sonata, fantasy and so on. The publishers 
are largely to blame. They ask the com- 
poser to give his compositions a name, to 


save the public the trouble of finding out 
what they really say; also many titles, such 
as Nocturne, Romance, Jmpromptu, Ca- 
price, Barcarolle, and so on, have become 
stereotyped and enlighten the public as to 
the execution and contents of such com- 
positions. Otherwise there would be the risk 
of these compositions receiving names from 
the public; and how comical that often is 
may be illustrated by the “Moonlight 
Sonata” of Beethoven. Moonlight means, 
in music, warmth, dreaming, peace, melan- 


choly, gentleness. Now the first move- 
ment is from the first to the last note 
tragic (the key C-sharp minor denotes 


that) as a clouded heaven, a gloomy sky. 
The last movement is tempestuous, pas- 
sionate, the direct opposite of the peaceful 
and composed. Only the. small second 
movement is like moonlight — and this 
sonata is called the “Moonlight.” 

I cannot say that the composer is the 
only one who can give his work a right 
name. Even with Beethoven’s names, the 
“Pastoral Symphony” and “Sonata, Opus 
81” excepted, I cannot explain to my satis- 
faction the reason, and must conclude and 
say that he was moved to name the entire 
composition because of the character of 
one theme of a movement. For example, 
the “Sonata Pathétique,’ is a name well 
chosen, in the respect that the introduction 
and the following measures have a pathetic 
character; but the theme of the Allegro 
has a lively, dramatic character, different 
from the beginning; and the second theme, 
with its mordents, is everything but pa- 
thetic; nor is the last movement pathetic. 
The second movement is pathetic, accord- 
ing to title. 

The same is true in the “Eroica Sym- 
phony.” . The conception of fheroic in 
music is spirited, brave, challenging, or 
tragic.. That the first movement is not 
tragic is shown by the three-four time and 
the major key: aside from which the 
legato of the first theme is in a different, 


somewhat lyrical style; the second theme 
is of a passionate character, and the third 
theme is of a sorrowful, fanciful nature. 
The composition’s being suited to a strong, 
resolute execution means nothing, since 
this can occur in a piece of a melancholy 
nature. But one movement in which all 
themes are different and all anti-heroic in 
character, I cannot call heroic. The third 
movement is probably a lively hunting 
piece. The fourth movement could be 
called heroic (if it is played forte with the 
horns) and is in the variation style. It 
has only two heroic themes. Therefore 
the title, is what it is only because of the 
second movement. It follows, therefore, 
that at that time one could name an entire 
composition because of the character of one 
movement. Today it is different and prob- 
ably rightly so. A title now usually holds 
for the same characteristics from begin- 
ning to end. 


Pre-Historic Music 
NSTRUMENTAL music really had 
its beginnings two hundred years before 

it reached the form and harmonic rich- 
ness of Haydn. I call the time to the 
beginning of the second half of the six- 
teenth century the period of pre-historic 
music. Of the music of the old Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans we know nothing or 
little regarding its intellectual character; 
and the same is true of the music of the 
Christian era up to the above-named time, 
even of folk-songs and dance rhythms, the 
two most popular forms of musical expres- 
sion. Therefore I call this the starting- 
point of music. 

Palestrina’s church compositions are the 
first works of art. By art in music I 
mean that music wherein there appears a 
soul tone. Palestrina is followed in this 
direction by Frescobaldi whose organ com- 
positions gave this instrument its first 
artistically known character. 


THE 


With the exception of the 
and Gregorian songs, we cann 
certainty if the folk-songs, ; 
means of churchly texts, became 
songs, or reversely, if the chure 
became, through wordly contact, fol 
From the troubadours, minnesing 
the much later Meistersinger, w 
only the literary part and little or 
of the music. The Dutch epoch 
only as an intellectual one for-the 
art. In England,, Bull and Byr 
artistic pieces for the virginal or 
(forerunners of the piano), © 
readily correlate these beginnings 
art with historical events and 
advances. 

In the church music the immedia 
ot the smaller horizon of musical | 
lay in the austerity of the Catholic 
which was about that time attacker 
Protestant Church because of if 
fervent asceticism and idealism im 1 
questions. 


Royal Encouragement 
N THE wordly music the natur 
of advancement was the court 
especially in the Elizabethan cou 
the people’s love for music and the: 
as shown by the English compose 
in their compositions we do not 
tistic soul thoughts. They are | 
bryonic efforts and, indeed, naive 
sions of art, in that they represent 
“program music” in the sense of 7 
for the amusement of society. Th 
an entire hundred years, until the 5 
e1tire series of practical dances) 
In France it, indeed, lasted lon 
Couperin and Rameau wrote quite 
things in that style. 
In Italy the church music blot 
abated till it gradually becomes ¢ 
by the opera. In instrumental mut 


two Italian names of this period 


(Continued on page 829 
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| Go Count or Not to Count . 


By Wiram O’Too.e 


TERS sincerely searching for 
principles and good methods 
ften placed “between the devil 
) blue sea” in deciding what to 
jat to reject. 
yerimenting must be continued, 
this way will it be possible to 
cientific body of teaching facts. 
ie teacher—the young teacher 
—needs to weigh every idea 
fore adopting it. On the other 
meeds to experiment with it 
judice, for, as Spencer says, 
principle which is a bar against 
tion, which is proof against 
ut and which cannot fail to 
in everlasting ignorance. That 
condemnation before investi- 
‘from personal experience, I 
‘to my colleagues for many sug- 
pned from the columns of the 
period of many years. Every 
tile, however, I read an article, 
} another magazine, presenting 
ich are practically unworkable 
ire so cleverly set forth as to 
almost plausible. Or the prin- 
elves may be good but are pre- 
ch a way as to do more harm 
I have in mind such an article. 
P written a number of years 
icism of it will be in no sense 
attack. I am acquainted with 
dd do not doubt for a moment 
‘in writing the article. 
cle the writer decries the prac- 
fing upon the pupil counting 
‘states: (1) that playing the 
ting aloud at the same time 
» same in difficulty as playing 
ompaniment while singing; 
ting aloud is “often extreme- 
beginners, especially because 
do three unaccustomed things 
ly, read the notes, finger 
and feel the time and 
mn we realize that it is diffi- 
people to do one new thing 
can understand the child's 
“that many musicians, be- 
of instruments they play 
yhones, cornets and others 
from counting out loud, 
in time”; (4) “that the 
ith a student, if it is im- 
ike him feel the pulsations 
studying them out and 
a pencil and tapping 
¢ with the teacher count- 
the one to do it—is to 
‘on him.” The italics 
‘In all, this article is 
the other side of the 
ented. 


e Accompanying 

> place, playing the piano 
tthe same as playing 
ent while singing 
counting represents 
physical action, if it 
aids in preserving the 
coordination of the 
ging and playing, on 
‘two different physical 
e singing an expressive 
is different from the notes 
nt. If it is not differ- 
y appears in either hand 
le voice, accompanying 


‘second objection—why 
inate the pitch diffi- 
rt by going straight 


Yet this searching* 


through the page, remaining on the key- 
note in both hands but playing an octave 
apart? Counting aloud will not be diffi- 
cult for the pupil then; furthermore, he 
can regulate his arm, hand or finger mo- 
tions according to the dynamic values of 
the note. As the proper time to begin 
playing musically is at the beginning, dy- 
namics should not be left out—to be put 
on later like the frosting on a cake. 

In teaching beginners, the writer always 
has the pupil study the next page in the 
book or in the little piece in this “drum- 
mer-boy” manner for one week. On play- 
ing it correctly for me, he is then allowed 
to play the actual notes for the following 
week. Having had this preparatory 
rhythmic, dynamic experience for one week, 
he is ready, even anxious, to find out how 


aloud make up for this lack by marking 
time with the foot, a rhythmical aid not 
feasible for pianists. This and the precision 
developed through timing bow lengths give 
the violinists the necessary sense of time 
which is further strengthened by their play- 
ing with piano accompaniment and in or- 
chestra. 

Ensemble practice is, perhaps, the most 
apparent reason for the players of orches- 
tral instruments keeping good time. They 
must concentrate upon the beat, upon the 
measure feeling, or they are lost. The 
good orchestral player or the good singer 
in a chorus does not follow his neighbor. 
He adjusts the intricacies of- beat pattern 
so that they synchronize with the beat of 
the conductor. He takes care of his own 
individual part. The conductor, having 


LA SONATE AU CLAIR DE LUNE 
An idealization of Beethoven playing his “Moonlight Sonata,” by the artist, Cop pier. 


it sounds when he reads the notes at the 
proper pitch. After a week of such prep- 
aration as this, counting is less necessary 
but even then should not be dispensed with. 
There is very little danger of making the 
pupil play too rhythmically, too expres- 
sively. 


Rhythm and Wind Instruments 


S FAR AS the wind instrument play- 
ers are concerned, do they not keep 
good time (in spite of not counting aloud) 
because they practice long note playing in 
the beginning for the sake of breath con- 
trol and are compelled to concentrate men- 
tally upon the length of these notes ? Do 
they not acquire a good time sense in their 
ensemble practice, where the conductor 
exercises a musical control over their 
physical action? Of a certainty, they are 
using their breath as does also the pianist 
who is required to count. The breath, be- 
ing required in tone production on a wind 
instrument or in vocalization of counts in 
piano-playing, makes use of a deeper- 
seated rhythmical codrdination. It is for 
this reason that counting has been used 
for so long by many good teachers. 
Violinists and other stringed instrument 
players who cannot conyeniently count 


the unity of the whole in mind, can con- 
centrate upon phrase rhythm, as a higher 
manifestation of artistic performance. 


The Pianist His Own Orchestra 


UT THE beginning pianist is both 

conductor and orchestra, his inner 
self conducting his hands and his feet. 
When he can share in the beneficial en- 
semble practice of duets or two-piano pieces 
he should do so, for the reason that the 
players must count until the inner rhyth- 
mical habits of each are known to the 
others. Only then, and only for that par- 
ticular piece, perhaps, may counting be 
dispensed with. Similarly, the beginner 
must count wntil his inner rhythmical 
habits are known to his hands and feet, 
until codrdination is established. 

The metronome will never make a per- 
son really rhythmical, for, as Oscar Bie 
has said, in the Musical Quarterly of 
July, 1916, “The beat is not a metronom- 
ical but a psychological unity.” As an in- 
dicator of the approximate tempo desired 
by the composer, as a pacer in working 
up velocity in scales or in mechanical 
etudes, it is extremely valuable. But to 
use it in practicing pieces is an abomina- 
tion. Our metronome must be an inner 


one, for the reason that, in really musical 
playing, the beats are not evenly spaced. 
Nor are they of the same dynamic value. 


Counting for Expression 


S COUNTING represents inner feel- 

ing, it should not be omitted from the 
very first steps. Indeed, it is imperative 
that counting aloud be a part of the begin- 
ning lesson in rhythm. Thus the child ex- 
periences no awkwardness inthe process 
and indeed enjoys the vocal expression. 
Audible counting should be continued until 
the pupil can play musically at each stage 
of progress; it should be resumed at each 
new difficulty until it is mastered. But 
it must be musical counting, not metro- 
nomic counting. The latter type of counting, 
if without the metronome, almost always 
degenerates into a slavish following of the 
physical action instead of a leading of it. 
If with the metronome it becomes a prison- 
like lock-step. 

Unless the counting commands 
physical action it is only a hindrance. 
us imagine, for illustration, a drunken 
drillmaster and his squad of soldiers. 
Would not his uncertain drawling be a 
hindrance rather than an aid in the con- 
tinuity and codrdination of physical move- 
ment? Undoubtedly the squad could get 
along better without him. On the other 
hand, if he were really in condition to com- 
mand, think how the squad would react 
to his orders. The drawling drillmaster 
represents ordinary counting; the alert one, 
the “snappy” leader, represents vital rhyth- 
mic counting. The child himself will soon 
agree that he can do better with this — 
method of musical counting than he can 
with metronomic counting. 

The method, as pursued by the writer 
and also by Frederick Schlieder, in his 
method, “Lyric Composition through Im- 
provisation,” is as follows: 


Wizie: 


est 
[l2aes 122 


Impulse. ...Retard Impulse. ... Retard 


the 
Let 


The size of the numbers indicates the 
dynamics while the spacing between them 
indicates the length of the respective beats 
in the rhythmic curve. This is, of course, 
an exaggerated way of practicing. Exag- 
geration is necessary, however, in present- 
ing a new experience. As most pupils 
practice too much on a level, dynamically, 
and too much on a straight line, rhythmi- 
cally, they need such exaggeration. 

The principle of practice is, of course, 
the same in three-four and also in four- 
four meter. In counting eighth notes, 
triplets or sixteenths, the number is di- 
vided according to the number of notes in 
the beat pattern, the consonants at the end 
of counts one and four being reserved for 
the final note, thus: 


Count Wuh-un two-oo three-ee foh-oh-oh-ur 
1 2 3 4 


By the use of this method of counting we 
remain conscious of the beat as a unit 
while articulating its parts. The use of 
the number only gives a psychological feel- 
ing of unity; on the other hand, the use of 
auxiliary syllables other than those made 
from the syllabic division of this number 
is to be discouraged. The use of “and” is 
particularly bad, as it puts a heavy word 
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on an unaccented part besides implying by 
its meaning something added to the beat 
and outside of it. 

Inasmuch as teachers are interested in 
having the pupil sense the different units 
of form—the beat, the measure and the 
phrase—too much emphasis cannot be put 
upon the necessity of using a method of 
counting that stresses feeling rather than 
mathematical knowledge. Incidentally, the 
mathematical knowledge of time follows in 
due course and is more permanent. The 
pupil, however, recognizes such combina- 
=a sere 
tions as : | ze as musical units 


having a certain rhythmical sound and a 


certain muscular response. 
In short, it is after all not a question 


How to Organize and 
By Juuta E. 


of “to count or not to count” but a ques- 
tion of the method. As expression is only 
filtered impression it behooves teachers 


to use, fundamentally, a method that will - 


also be correct finally. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. O’TOOLE’S ARTICLE 

1. How can pitch difficulties be elimi- 
nated in the early lessons? 

2. What substitute for counting aloud 
have wind instrument players? 

3. How does counting differ from ac- 
companying ? 5 

4. What is the difference between metro- 
nomic counting and musical counting? - 

5. What is the disadvantage of using 
the “and” syllable in counting? 


Start a Piano (°lass 


BROUGHTON 


Instructor IN Music Epucarion IN THE Unrversity or New York 


Ir A PIANO teacher is one of the many 
instructors now with private 
pupils, she need not have any hesitation in 
organizing piano classes. The same prin- 
ciples which she uses with individual chil- 
dren she should teach to the group. She no 
doubt will profit by taking a short course 
in class procedure; but she may also read 
literature published on the subject and get 
many ideas in this way. 

Many a teacher wonders what she should 
charge for class work. When she begins, 
she should charge the same amount for her 
time that she receives from private pupils. 
li they pay her at the rate of $3.00 an 
hour, she should charge 75c if the class 
numbers four or 50c if she is able to teach 
efficiently a group of six. Perhaps the 
children will wish to take two lessons a 
week. If so, she might reduce the price a 
little. 

Let her, then, start with a class of four 
or six and see how nearly she can come to 
keeping all busy and interested. After 
she has explained the important features 
of the first little piece which she puts on 
the blackboard, she groups the pupils 
around the piano and has them take turns 
playing this “piece.” 

The equipment for class work is very 
simple, one or two pianos, a blackboard and 
piano books for beginners with the middle 
C approach using single notes. It is best 
not to use paper keyboards since children 
often dislike them. If possible, the teacher 
should have a few silent keyboards with 
real key action. These may be helpful 
for a few weeks. However, her final goal 
is to have the various children play in turn 
on the real piano. They can criticize each, 
others’ work and become interested in 
learning of their own progress by compar- 
ing it with that of their classmates. 

The teacher must be enthusiastic, 
pleasant, alert and extremely active. In 
walking around to assist the pupils she 
must confine her remarks to the class as 
a whole, while helping the individual. If 
the lesson is well prepared and properly 
planned before the class meets, she can 
cover a vast amount of work of different 
types. The pupils can do a little writing 
at the blackboard or at tables. They can 
play from the book which they are study- 
ing in common. While one child plays, the 
others can clap the rhythm, recite the let- 
ter names, or listen to see if the performer 
is playing “with expression” and ‘bringing 
out the meaning. Supplementary — pieces 
may be used in which case all learn dif- 
ferent numbers, Plenty of material should 
be assigned for home study, some being 
selected particularly for memory work. 

Classes should be one hour long and 
should always begin and end on time. The 
teacher should proceed in a_ systematic, 
business-like manner, and the children will 


successful 


by her example learn to improve their 
time. All important questions should be 
cleared up, but no one pupil should be al- 
lowed to take the teacher’s time for un- 
necessary conversation. The children must 
learn to work together. In fact they can 
help teach each other, the more apt pupils 
being delegated to assist those who grasp 
the ideas more slowly. A spitit of friend- 
ly competition is also beneficial. 

The teacher should always praise work 


well done and avoid stressing mistakes. 


Some errors may be corrected by the pu- 
pils themselves through observation. A 
reasonable amount of drill is essential, so 
that all will understand how and what they 
are to practice. The teacher should often 
demonstrate the manner of correct prac- 
tice, how the piece is to be practiced first 
with each hand alone, then counted aloud. 

To have a successful class the pupils 
should be of about the same ability mu- 
sically, although their ages may differ. In 
any case, she Should always give interesting 
material and that sufficiently within the 
grasp of the pupil so that he can master it 
with a reasonable amount of practice. A 
child loses interest in a piece which it is 
impossible for him to learn. 

Finally, the teacher should be sure that 
she spend most of her time seeing that the 
class is actually learning to play and read 
music. The final test is, “How do they 
perform?” and “Do they understand what 
they are doing?” 


Musical Jargon of the 
Radio (larified 


A Popular Interpretation of Technical Terms Heard LE 
Over the Radio 


By Epwarp EttswortH HIpsHEeR 


PAR aN, 


Cantus Firmus (or Canto Fermo): A 
“fixed song’ or melody. A melody set 
apart for contrapuntal treatment. This 
plan of treatment came into vogue with 
the polyphonic writings of the twelfth 
century, when portions of the Plain Song 
of the church were appropriated for this 
purpose, as in descant and the motet. The 
term seems to have survived principally 
through writers of works on theory and to 
have almost no present-day associations 
other than with exercises in counterpoint. 

Se) RUDE 


Canzona, Canzone (Italian): A form 
of folk-song of very ancient lineage, culti- 
vated by the Troubadours and Minstrels 
of the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 
Ordinarily secular and amorous in its con- 
tent, there were those of a sacred nature 
called cansoni spirituali. In later® times 
the term has been applied to popular secular 
part-songs as well as to instrumental com- 
positions in madrigal style. 

UR rake Le 

Canzonetta (Canzonet): 
tive of Cangsone. A_ short 
madrigal. 


The diminu- 
song. <A 


* * * * 


Caprice: A composition of a more or 
less sportive nature, in which a theme is 
made to undergo every sort of treatment, 
as if the composer were resolved to exhaust 
its resources. Miller (1767-1817) and the 
later Mendelssohn, nevertheless, applied 
this name to compositions quite in the 
sonata form. 

eo) ake 
Capriccietto: A small capriccio. 
Pa ek, Oa 

Capriccio: A form of composition brim- 
ming with jest, hilarity, brightness and 
sport. Though variously defined as “a 
whim; a caprice; a composition of irregular 
or unconventional form and style:”’ the 
capriccio more often fits rather snugly into 
the mold of the classical ternary or rondo 
form. Thus it must not be in any man- 
ner confused with the caprice. 


MUSIC FORGES AHEAD IN THE EAST 


The lately opened National Conservatory of Music in Cairo, Egypt, which was dedicated 
with great ceremony by King Fuad, 
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‘late origin. 


THE 


The name capriccio was fi 
pieces written by Marpurg, 
freely fugued style, for the 
In early days it was somet 
also to sprightly fugues, as- 
“Third Set of Lessons for 
chord” and in Bach’s “Six P 
the middle of the eighteentl 
had become identified with 
the style of the modern etudes, 
instruments. Later the name 
by Mendelssohn and Sternda 
compositions but slightly vari 
sonata and rondo forms; 
more recent Brahms used it for 
lively conceits that are not i 
among his later works. } 

The Capriccio found one of 
happy exponents in the blithe } 
as it served as a medium for # 
of the wit and spirit, the 
changes of harmony, and 
phrases and treatment, whi 
dancing measures from th 
so facile pen. The typical c 
too ethereal to trail mun 
will transport the hearer 
sip the nectar and dream 
Titania’s delectable demesne 

* ok Se 

Carol: A hymn of prai 
hymn of nativity sung in the 
Christmas Season. The name 1 
derived from the Latin Cora 
the earliest sense seems to h 
ring” or “a ring dance;” 
became associated with the 
songs from the fact that t 
them were written to be st 
tunes. These, in Germany, 
Wiegenlieder; in France, 
England, carols. 

The earlier carols, of comb 
dance, found their way from 
into the Christian festivals. — 
of the fifteenth century 
Joseph was an old man, v 
“The Cherry-tree Carol,” 
a legend of the Coventry n 
twelfth and thirteenth 
Many carols of compara’ 
preserve curious legends 
Perhaps the best known 
century is Samuel We 
Herald Angels Sing, 
How the Welkin Rin 
original form. O Littl 
hem, written late in — 
tury; by Phillips Broo! 
Holy Trinity Church 
doubtless the most pi 
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* |e 

Catch: A_ species 
music, seemingly 
It has no feature dist 
the round, other than: 
always of a humorous | 
received its name f 
music has been usua 
melody on a_ single 
score, and that each 
be on the alert and 
entry. In earlier 
sixteenth and se 
was most in vogue, 
none too refined in 
England is still a Catch 
since 1761. 
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Fascinating Pusical Dances I Have Seen 
Cast: Ojasucs 


By the Noted American Composer 


Lity StrRICKLAND 


> India and sailing down 
ay oi Bengal we arrive at 
on, the port of Burma. On 
ir the sound of temple-bells 
reminding us that this is the 
idhism, of beautiful pagodas, 
irls and of Pwes. 
-fighting is to Spain, or base- 
erica, so are the Pwes the 
asement of the Burmese, and 
es are entertainments in which 
incing play an important part, 
ve that the Burmese love and 


ieir old arts of music in its 
4 

main Pwes, three of 
le dancing and all of which 
of some kind. Since Buddha 
ste-distinction as well as par- 
nen, the whole Burmese popu- 


out en masse on the occasion 


four 


ming little Burmese dancing- 
| special mention, not only for 
developed art-forms used in 
for her individuality in solo 
iI. 
only a short distance from 
st we find an entirely different 
from the moment we land 
The people are cheerful and 
nd have kept their quaint and 
ms free from invasion or con- 
For this reason we find the 
lances a distinct art-form and 


e-sirl particularly attractive 
msemble work in the Yein Pwe 
it Pwe. 


lo work that we have our best 
to study the technic of these 
rs, even if on such occasions 
acted by the antics of a clown. 
rmese girl’s dance is quite un- 
ie nautch-girl, though having 
of similarity with the technic 
-sirl. The Burmese dancer 
and graceful; she is beauti- 


fully costumed and uses fans with skill and 
charm, and her muscular control is won- 
derful. Her work is delicate, dainty and 
appealing and, while all the parts of the 
body are brought into play in the course of 
her dance, there is no suggestion of sensu- 
ousness or deliberate play on the emotions. 
We have included the Burmese dancer in 
our list because she is unique, original and 
charming, not because, as in some of our 
examples, she exploits any bizarre, gro- 
tesque, primitive or uncouth elements in 
her work. 


The Devil-Dance 


ROM BURMA we go to Ceylon, that 
most beautiful of Islands, where the 
variety of race and creed has given us so 
many dance-forms to draw from. In Cey- 
lon we find that Buddhism is the prevailing 
religion and we also find a number of in- 
teresting dances both for men and women. 
The devil-dance of Ceylon is less cum- 
bersome and uncouth than the devil-dances 
of Tibet or Northern India. Both use 
masks, however, and a common idea is ex- 
pressed in the dance-interpretations; but 
there is a great deal more freedom and 
play of the body in the Ceylonese dancer. 
His technic is lighter and more varied, his 
dance-forms more intelligent and intricate 
and his entire performance more under- 
standable. 

The nautch-dancers of Ceylonese Hindus, 
the Tamils of Dravidian stock, from 
southern India originally, are characterized 
by the same freedom and broadness of style 
that we observed in the Buddhist devil- 
dances. In the first place the dancer her- 
self is unincumbered by heavy garments, 
and naturally her body has more chance to 
express itself fluently and easefully. She 
is graceful in movement and her work 
expresses the liberation of the spirit in a 
manner that seems peculiar to Ceylon 
dances. It is rather remarkable that while 


Left: 
Center: 


several countries may profess the same 
religion, their expression of that religion 
in music and dancing may be quite dis- 
similar. Thus the dancing in Ceylon seems 
altogether different from dancing in Ben- 
gal, India. 

In the Malay Straits Settlements and 
cities such as Singapore or Penang we 
again find delightfully contrasting music 
and dancing. Here we find both Buddhist 
and Moslem in extremes, as well as music 
of Hindu or Malay influence, and each 
creed has contributed something distinc- 
tively interesting. Here we may come 
across a Moslem dancing a solo in the 
center of a circle of spectators, accom- 
panied by a drummer and perhaps one 
other instrumentalist. He does not ap- 
pear to be dancing the sword-dance that 
we have mentioned as being particularly 
popular among the hill-tribes from Af- 
ghanistan or Baluchistan, but, so far as we 
can discover, is simply dancing a sort of 
folk-dance of simple construction and little 
imagination. 


Mortifying the Flesh 


E MAY find our interest more stimu- 

lated by the remarkable perform- 
ances of men who, like our Hindu “peni- 
tent,” excoriate the flesh and forget the 
tortures inflicted upon the body by suc- 
cumbing to the impulse of a fevered, erratic 
and barbaric dance of ungraceful if agile 
character. The custom of inflicting self- 
torture was forbidden by Buddha, but the 
followers of the Prophet or of Shiva fre- 
quently work off their religious complexes 
in this manner. 

A Malay dancing-girl can be a very 
wicked-looking person, and she dances her 
own individual dance in a style far re- 
moved from the standardized, traditional, 
and monotonous fashion of the Hindu 
nautch-gir]. Her dance is frankly physical 
and evidently designed to appeal to the 


A Moslem girl in gala attire. 
Men dancers in characteristic present-day 


costume. 


Right: 


A dancing girl from the Malaya Straits. 


lower natures of her audience, much after 
the pattern of the Egyptian performer of 
the danse du ventre, or ‘muscle-dance, 
which, though originally a sacred-dance in 
the days of the old Egyptian gods, has 
been debased into a vulgar exhibition. 


Complex Figures of Siam 


ie SIAM and Java the Buddhist musical 

librettos have been taken largely from 
the old Epic poems of the Hindus, es- 
pecially from the Ramayana. In fact this 
great poem, recognized as one of the Sa- 
cred books of India, has furnished the 
themes for most of the songs and dances 
from Burma to Java. But the Siamese 
have elaborated their dance forms to a re- 
markable extent. Cambodia, which was 
once’a part of Siam, has the same style 
of dancing and costume that may be seen 
anywhere in Siam, and it is most beauti- 
fully expressed in Indo-China in ballet- 
ensembles. 

Such grotesquerie as is expressed in 
Siamese dancing is done by the Hanuman- 
dancers, men who dance with monkey- 
masks to symbolize the monkey-men who, 
under the direction of Hanuman, the mon- 
key-god, effected the rescue of the heroine 
cf the Ramayana when she was abducted 
by Ravana, a demon-god. The dances of 
the monkey-men may be called the comic 
relief in the interpretations in rhythm of 
the stories taken from the Ramayana, but 
the presentation of this drama-dance is 
given and accepted in all sincerity and 
seriousness. 

We have selected various dances from 
India, Burma, Ceylon the Malay Straits 
and Siam for purposes of interesting ex- 
amples of the dance as exemplified by 
animists, Hindus, Buddhists or Moslems. 
We should like to take you on into China 
and Japan but realize that there is a mass 
of material in those countries that de- 
serves separate articles. The subject of 
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criental dancing is one of infinite variety 
and fascination, for nowhere else has 
rhythm so entered into the very life of the 
people. From the crude attempts of danc- 
ing expressed by the aboriginal tribes to 
the highest art-forms developed through- 
out the centuries the rhythmic reactions of 
the people are tremendously interesting 
and instructive. 
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American Folk Dance 


N OUR own America, the much vaunted 

land of “progress,’ we have lost much 
of our spirit of folk-music. Where can 
it be found among the people of Anglo- 
Saxon descent today save in the mountain 
regions where civilization has been slow 
in its implacable march? Our only in- 
digenous American music, that of the Red 
Indian, is in danger of becoming extinct 
through the determined puritanism of the 
would-be reformer who desires to rob the 
dying races of the First Americans of their 
right to dance their tribal dances in the 
sun, 

Should the oriental come to our shores 
in search of original dance-forms, what 
would he find to compare with his own? 
Ball-room dancing, meaningless to_his con- 
cepts, or tap-dancing as exemplified in our 
many brilliant musical revues? Neither 
of them have the slightest religious sig- 
nificance, nor in fact have any of the dances 
of our own people. As purely “secular” 
dance-forms they have lost any claim to 
dignity or seriousness of purpose and, to 
an oriental to whom dancing is of such 
great significance, they would be strangely 
barbaric and incomprehensible. 

Our Eastern visitor would turn away, 
disillusioned save for the efforts of our 
real artists in the expression of the dance. 
In them alone is our salvation. And here 
the oriental student of the dance would 
find that, in seeing the new dance forms 
of America, he would recognize as old 
friends in new garments the dances of his 
own country, and he would perhaps be 
flattered that the East had given to the 
West so much inspiration for color, ro- 
mance and beauty in the dance. 


Further Formalization 


UT IF we have taken many of our 

ideas from the Orient in dance-forms 
we have furbished them up, glorified and 
polished them with an understanding of 
and a sophisticated attitude toward the 
art. Therein have our dancers contributed 
their part to the perfecting and finishing of 
the rhythmic ritual. We have mastered 
the “draughtsmanship and technic” and 
have evolved form in a superlative degree. 
What we should strive to do as well is to 
express “the soul of the matter,” the spirit 
and symbolism, the meaning and signifi- 
cance back of the dance itself. 

It is only when a dancer can convey 
through her interpretation of an idea, a 
mood, an emotion, or even a profound re- 
ligious sentiment, the essential thought ani- 
mating the dance, that he or she is a great 
artist. Merely to be enraptured by skillful 
technic, or grace, or beauty, or intelligence, 
is not enough. Dancers havea greater mes- 
sage than. portraying the elements of 
beauty in rhythm; they can be poets, and 
prophets, and preachers in their appeal to 
the spirit within the spectator who not 
only sees loveliness of physical form or 
hears satisfying harmony as a musical ac- 
companiment, but who also senses and ab- 
sorbs the deeper beauty that touches the 
soul within. 

This emotion is wordless, perhaps, be- 
cause it is too profound for the limits of 
speech; but the effects of such a reaction 
induced by a rhythmic expression of a beau- 
tiful concept in the mind of the dancer 
may be of tremendous significance in stim- 
ulating zesthetic meditation or awakening 
spiritual consciousness. This is the high- 
est ideal of the dance and I am happy to 
say that I know and appreciate several 


of our American dancers who are working 
with this standard ever before them. 


Blue-Law Blindness 

HESE special “messengers” whom I 

have in mind are meeting with great 
obstacles through the narrowness and lack 
of comprehension of an uncultured element 
in our “enlightened and free country.” A 
very fine young artist recently told me that 
his Sunday night performance at a theater 
was prohibited because he was classed as 
an acrobat and not allowed to produce his 
program as planned. And yet the same 
law-makers permit the trashiest and most 
tawdry and artificial of “movietones” to 
hold forth on the “Lord’s Day.” 

That music and dancing of varied nature 
is a part of these cinema-shows is one of 
the incomprehensible inconsistencies that 
mark our enlightened land. Such one-sided 
puritanism is a sad reflection upon the 
supposed intellectuality of our people, or 
some of them. I recall with a sigh the 
uninhibited dances of the simple people 
of the East where music is of divine ori- 
gin and where the most untutored, though 
not uninspired, dancer has the power 
through his rhythmic medium of expres- 
sion to tell us some heroic or romantic or 
religious story that brings us closer to the 
god within us. 

Let us, in the name of beauty, of breadth, 
of vision, of real spiritual understanding 
of the power of music and rhythm, unite 
in encouraging the high type of idealistic 
work that our interpretative dancers are 
trying to do. Those who have nothing to 


say need no encouragement; the “sounding 


brass” of cheap music and dancing is al- 
ready heard all too often. What we do 
need to do is to listen to the “morning 
stars that sang together” or the song that 
is sung to- praise Him “on an instrument of 
ten strings.” It is not so important to 
remember the dance of Salome as the tri- 
umphant dance of Miriam. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MISS STRICKLAND’S ARTICLE 
1. What characterizes the dance of the 
Burmese dancing girl?. 

2. From what source do most of the 
dances of Siam and Java originate? 

3. What legend do the Hanuman dancers 
portray? 

4. What representative folk dances are 
there in America? 

5. What contribution to the art of the 
dance is North America making today? 

6. What characteristics identify the 
great dancing artist? 


Why Great Artists Succeeded 
By Cuaries D. Isaacson 
II 
IGNAZ JAN PADEREWSKI 


It ts a strange thing to say of any man 
that he succeeded because previously he 
had failed. Yet it may be written of Ignaz 
Jan Paderewski. — 

He had come through his youth and first 
manhood with an uninterrupted series of 
misadventures. Everything he touched 
went wrong. Wherever he made his at- 
tempts to play piano he was met with the 
taunt of mediocrity. “Just another pianist. 
He is pretty good, but there are hundreds 
like him.” 

Tragic, indeed, is it for youth to meet 
with constant disappointment and_ baffled 
ambitions. In the case of the young Pad- 
erewski, Fate seemed determined. that the 
whole structure of his existence must be 
burned to earth. Not only was his con- 
cert career blasted but his very occupation 
as a music teacher became more noted for 
its lack of pupils than for their appearance. 
At last even his personal happiness was 
destroyed. When his young wife died, the 
fiery Pole was left literally a rover, a 
ne’er-do-well, one of the useless hangers- 
on of the community. 

Some there are who believe that if it 
had not been for the famous actress, Mme. 
Modjeska, and her influence upon him the 
world would never have known Pader- 
ewski. I am inclined to think differently, 
to believe that someone else, himself, per- 
haps, would have reawakened the natural 
tendencies and latent greatness. As it was, 
Mme. Modjeska urged him on. 

“Poland needs you,” she would say to 
him. “Every man and woman of Polish 
blood must fall in line. This one as a 
soldier; that one as a nurse; the other as 
a writer; you as a musician.” 

The young man believed in Mme. Mod- 
jeska, loved her, revered her as an artist. 
And because she had faith in him a new 
determination was born. Like the Phoenix 
which rises out of the ashes, another Ignaz 
Paderewski came into being. 

He had known what it is to be beaten. 
Never again would he bow before the 
storm. No matter what the blow, how 
painful the lashing, how overwhelming 
the forces against him, he would never 
admit to defeat, for nothing could ever 
sink him to the depths he had once known. 


THE QUEEREST MUSICAL MONUMENT 
This odd monument, which is to be found in Highgate Cemetery, England, 
is one erected by his wife, to Harry Thornton, “a genius who died young.” 


“because the artist has been s 
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Besides, now he stood alone, 
self to serve; only his coun 
the nations of the world, P 
te cry out its woe and enuneiz 
and strength and glory. 


On, for the Glory of Pe 
HERE had been another p 
had sung of the struggle 
tion, kicked under the heel of 
Russia. With Chopin as his ii 
nation’s banner as his symbol, F 
threw himself into the work } 
could best perform. Although 
past the age of the student, 
he must study. Hitherto he hai 
fident of himself, satisfied 
excellence. Now he would be 
if he had never touched the k 
fecting his groundwork and 
in the mechanics of his art. 
He could be satisfied with no 
foremost teacher of his day, 
who looked in amazement on 
maturity. Yet there was 
eager, so intense, in Paderew 
that Leschetizky was dra 
him. . 

“Mr. Paderewski,’ he sai 
rather beyond the age, and 
is only a whim. The question 
est are you? Now--er--s 
say to you: ‘Jump out of 
Hold!” 

Paderewski had advanced 
window as if to leap from it 

“That is enough!” Leschetiz 
“We will go to work.” 

That word “work” has bi 
note. Facetiously, though 
Paderewski has said, “My sue 
per cent inspiration; ninety- 
perspiration !” 

Always, since the rebirth 
through all the long years 
phenomenal and sensational a 
head of any man, the emin 
never faltered. Nothing 
to him save the great cau 
When Poland needed him 
this direction or that, even 
the abandonment of his ca 
it entailed, he never paused fe 
Wherever he moved he wi 
and then the pianist. Ind 
Paderewski embodies the 
Poland. In him has been 
country. History will g 
much of the credit of fre 
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ist, something great 

rereading of printed scores h 
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In surveying the life | 
Ignaz Paderewski, one ré 
failure is sufficient to dete 
work incessantly. After # 
tating the pianist’s long ab 
concert stage, he went bac 
days. to make facile once 
and scarcely supple fing 
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he Pother’s Hand Points the Way 


Changing the Practice Hour from Drudgery to Delight 


By Ina THompson SMITHERMAN 
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Wihe Mother Learns 


MIGTHER can learn her notes. 
me are only seven on the piano, 
EF, G, and duplicate octaves 
ame thereafter. Time is just as 
S Breathing and is like the pro- 
pple ut ito halves, quarters and 


child begins to count the 
accentuate the fact that 
and phrase, each contains 
to make up ameasure. Any 
will explain this to the 
the latter should take an old 
and write the counts over 
)©ach measure all the way 
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further explanation. Any 
Ra willins heart can memorize 
d@ four spaces in the treble and 
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per rests and seven different 
Sir duplicate octaves, which 
SB whole keyboard. These the 
“mi her note book. With this 
Shopping bag to be referred 
Be Street car ride or whenever 
: to herself, she reviews 
quill they are firmly fixed. 
Bxercise can be found than 
fat control The mind is the 
thoughts are never permitted 
mother keeps in constant 
comes quickly. 


and Keyboard 


A MOTHER POINTS THE WAY 


An impressive bronze, by the sculptor, Alice Cooper 


~ 


ition sci out in 1803 to explore 


represents a perfect staff French Canadian guide was taken 
Se ter and fo as ugh the mountaims. This guide askz 


the vers ad - Pe Pee = ae esteec* : Sa SS ee 
"qo Ss, and the his Indian wife to aid im case of complications with the Redmen. 2 SRY AORESE and exacting 
fingers. _it 1S agawea, served as the party's most valuable aid, by directing r yudgment. You can then face the 
Was made to fit the This statue to her memory has been recently erected at Portland, Oregon, by ? sm oj others with equanimity.” 
of the Unitcd States. —Frank Damroscu. 
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The Christmas Party 


TOUR Gs eke as Tchaikovski 
T was Christmas week. Jimmie Howe 
sat before the fire nursing his white 
china pig and the blues. When he 

shook the pig it rattled very feebly! It 

was high time for Christmas shopping and 

Jimmie thought regretfully of all the 

candy he had bought, instead of dropping 

pennies into his pig. Prospects were very 

bad anyhow in the Howe family for a 

merry Christmas. Mr. Howe had talked 

to Jimmie about it last night. 

“Now, son, you must be a little man,” 
he had said. “All our money has gone 
to make your mother well. I’m afraid there 
won't be any tree, or any turkey.~ We'll 
have to do with a chicken dinner. Hang 
your stocking up as usual, and remember 
it’s a miracle your mother got over that 
operation. For her sake be cheerful.” 
Of course Jimmie was glad his mother 
was home and well, but it was hard luck 
to have no money at Christmas. He 
couldn't imagine Christmas without a tree 
and a turkey! Mrs. Howe, lying on the 
lounge, watched her son and thought he 
needed diversion. 

“Jimmie, I smell cookies,” 
“Let’s have afternoon tea.” 

Cookies! Jimmie jumped up and ran 
into the kitchen. Sure enough Jane was 
just taking a pan of raisin cookies out of 
the oven. 

The next half hour was a very happy 
one, drinking tea out of the best china 
cups, and eating cookies and pink mint 
drops. Mothers’ are mind readers and 
Mrs. Howe knew pretty well what was 
wrong with her boy. 

“Jimmie, have you done your Christ- 
mas shopping?” she asked, 

“No ma’am,” said Jimmie 
“There's no money.” 

“Well, that’s sad. Too bad you didn’t 
save something for Christmas. However, 
I got a letter from your Aunt Kate today 
enclosing five dollars for your Christmas 
gift. How about spending two dollars of 
it for Christmas presents for your friends ?” 


Piano Solo: 


she | said. 


briefly. 


Where a Dollar's a Fortune 


OW JIMMIE wanted lots of things 

himself—skates, new ball, and a-boy 
scout suit among other things, but he sim- 
ply couldn’t contemplate a Christmas with- 
out giving presents. Two dollars spent in 
the Ten Cent Store would do wonders. 
He was a generous boy. So he brightened 
up at once and replied, “That’s fine! Give 
it to me now and I'll go to the Ten Cent 
Store right off.” 

In no time he was dressed for the street 
and on his way, two precious bills stowed 
safely away in his pocket. The Ten Cent 
Store was wonderful! Jimmie had a most 
exciting afternoon. He bought beautiful 
presents for all his relations, best friends 
and the cook. 

Christmas was in the air. Mothers were 
buying tinsel and fancy balls for trees, and 
the toy counter was swarming with women 
and children. Just inside the door stood 
a Christmas tree beautifully dressed. This 
tree made Jimmie sad, for above all things 
for Christmas he wanted a tree, and there 
would be no tree at home this Christmas! 
Never had Jimmie known a Christmas 
without a glittering tree. What could he 
do about it? How could he make money? 

His mother would not let him sell papers. 


Ghe Christmas Party 


By Vircinia G. TupPer 


An Outline of Preparations for an Interesting 


This ts a story surrounded by a recital. 
In some instances phonographic records of choral pieces 


from your dealer, 


and even orchestral pieces may be introduced as suggested. 


December Studio or School Recital 


All of the music is procurable 


The story should 


be presented by a good reader and well rehearsed with the music so that 


there may be no stage wails. 


There flashed across his mind something 
his Sunday School teacher once said to 
the class, “When anything worries you, 
pray about it, and trust God to make it 
all right.” 

Jimmie couldn’t worry his mother about 
the tree. So walking home he told God 
how he felt about Christmas and the tree 
he wanted and wasn’t to have. As God 
made all the trees all over the earth, ask- 
ing for one didn’t seem much. This thought 
cheered him up a lot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howe acted as though all 
was set for a big Christmas. Mrs. Howe 
made little Christmas cakes. Mr. Howe 
taught Jimmie card tricks and played 
games with him in the evenings. Jimmie 
was quiet, but on the lookout for things 
to happen. And they did. 


The Invitation 
UST BEFORE Christmas a fat turkey 


arrived, a present from friends in the 
country. Then came the invitation to 
Jimmie. It was a wonderful invitation 
decorated with bells and holly to Flora 
May’s Christmas party. Flora May was a 
rich little girl who lived in the grand 
house opposite. Jimmie had never been 
to a party at her home. He-admired her 
very much. She was so pretty, just like 
a lovely doll, and she wore silk dresses to 
school, and had many sparkling rings. 
Jimmie was thrilled at the idea of going 
to her party. : 

Christmas Eve dawned clear and cold. 
A day unlike all other days. No school, 
mysterious packages arriving, church bells 
chiming and lovely odors coming from the 
kitchen. 


(1) Duet Christmas Eve....... Reinecke 
(2) Song. O' Holy Nighi vce Adam 
(sung or presented by Victor Record) 
(3) Duet Angelus (Bell piece) ..Gounod 


Flora May’s party was to be at 8:15 
P. M. Jimmie made a slow and stren- 
uous toilet, with many interruptions to rut 
out to consult the hall clock. He put on 
his best Sunday suit, his newest tie, and, 
for a fine finish, showered himself pro- 
fusely with his mother’s toilet water. In 
a box of old trinkets Mrs. Howe found a 
pin with a coral rose and gold leaves. 
She polished it until it shone like new, 
and, lying on pink cotton in a tiny box, 
it made a most elegant present for Flora 
May. Jimmie admired it hugely! 

When the first automobiles began to 
deposit children at the May’s house Mrs. 
Howe told Jimmie that he might go over. 
He felt very grown-up and important 
going to his first big party, all dressed up, 
and smelling like a whole bunch of violets. 
He wanted to run, but a wave of shyness 
and his Sunday clothes made him walk 
slowly across the street. A butler opened 
the big door at his ring, and Jimmie found 
many boys and girls in the living room, 
Flora was throwing a powder into the open 
fire that turned the flames all colors as 
if by magic. There they played games 
specially for little children. The room was 
full of merriment. 


Suddenly Mr. and Mrs. May came in. 
“Ready for the Christmas tree, children?” 
asked Mr. May. 

“Yes, yes,” cried all the children in 
chorus. 


The Fairy Tree 


R. MAY drew aside the heavy cur- 

tains and there before their eager 
eyes stood a most dazzling tree. It was a 
fairy tree, snow white and sparkling! Its 
branches were heavy with snow and icicles. 
Electric tapers burned in silver shades. 
Chains of silver hung from its branches 
and were draped from limb to limb. 
Hovering over the tree was a snowy angel 


with glittering wings. A blazing star 
shone in the center. 
Around the Christmas Tree........ Risher 


Song: The Christmas Tree, 
Mrs. Crosby Adams 


t 

Suddenly there was a rustle from behind 

the tree, and Santa Claus stepped out. 

“Merry Christmas!” he cried, “Children, 

join hands and dance around the tree.” 

Soft music sounded and all the girls and 
boys skipped merrily around the tree. 


Christmas. Fantasia i. ao. 4000 sees Mueller 


Then old Santa turned to the tree and 
called, “Come out Candy Fairy and dance 
for us.” 

From the glistening branches awkwardly 
hopped a stick of mint candy. This stick 
of candy, so nicely striped red and white, 
on examination proved to be a little girl, 
who danced gaily for the children. 


Dance of the Candy Fairy, Tchaikovsky 
on piano or by Victor Record 


Then came the presents. 
was delighted with her coral rose and 
pinned it right on. Jimmie received a 
pirate knife with four blades, a boy scout 
book and a paint box. All the little girls 
had beautiful dolls and pretty beads and 
handkerchiefs. The little boys got trains, 
balls, mouth organs, horns and air-planes, 
tops, knives and marbles. The bigger boys 
got games, books, paint boxes and car- 
penter tools. 

. When the last tissue paper parcel was 
unwrapped, a Chinese gong sounded, and 
Flora May led them into the dining room. 
Santa Claus went along telling the fun- 
niest stories about his rides over the roof 
tops. 
Duet: The Coming of Santa Claus, 

Eyer 


The long table was-beautiful with tall 
red candles, ferns, and red roses. 


Food Fit for Kings 


HE PARTY was marvelous! There 

was ice cream in the shape of red 
roses, and jellies in the shape of stars, 
fruit punch and cocoa, fancy cakes and 
cream puffs that melted in the mouth. At 
each plate was a red box full of chocolates. 
There was a large chocolate cake, and an 


Flora May . 


angel cake, and each cake had 
the lucky child might find in h 

The waiters kept passing d 
It was like a glorious picnic 
dren ate and ate. The boys | 
belts and the fat children 
fatter. There was little 
were first made for food, a 
is seldom seen. When it 
the children thought of 
to make the pretty speeches # 
carefully coached in. Mrs. 
these good-byes with a hap 

“There will be fancy dan 
ball tonight,” she said. “S 
dren come up and look on a 

The littlest children w 
Their nurses bundled them 
ing automobiles. The others. 
stairs to the ball room. M 
were arriving in evening dre 
all were seated the professi 
began. The dancers wore 
very brightly colored, with be 
ribbons and red kerchiefs. 

They saw the dancers giv 
Mazurka and the Polonaise. 


Mazurka in A Minor....... 
Concert: Polanatse>..neee : 

Four ladies and gentlemen | 
brocade with white wigs danced 
minuet. ' 


Minuet Antique....... eal 
The gavotte came next. 


Gavotte in G Major........., 


Then a gypsy darted out an 
ish dance with castanets. 


In Sunny Spain..... (ea 


After several other gro 
chestra struck up the 
dancing and the children 
and departed. ‘ 

Jimmie was very tired an 
father was playing on the vi 
piece as he entered. The re 
light; the fire blazed a 
How good it was to be 
home! 


Adoration. <0. ease 
Ventte Adoremus.....s00e 


In a nearby church the 
ing a late practice of | 


O Little Town of B 
Hark the Herald « 

It Came Upon the 
(Sung by local choir 
on Victor record.) 


Jimmie told them a 
ful party to the 
dear familiar music. 

“Well, you've had a 
all ready now to hit 4 
Howe. 

“Yes, hurry to bet 
come tomorrow. 
after all, eh, Jimmi 

“You bet,” replied 
climbed the stairs. 

Opposite to Jim: 
of the boy Chri 1 
dimly lit by the hall 
transom. In this fain 
tucked under his 
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eresa (arreno as a Weacher 


DWlemories of a Remarkable Woman and Pusician 
By One of Her Pupils 
Rutu Payne Burcegss 


3A CARRENO! What mem- 
that name revives! I was a 
girl of ten when this most 
women and artists swam into 
drizon. 

neert, after a number or two 
#, there walked upon the plat- 
village hall a young, beautiful 
olutely different from anyone 


seen, clear but dark-skinned, 
with a mass of black hair 
a lovely head, and with a deep 
Med behind a little ear. Her 
jome rich wine colored stuff, 
behind; and her bow revealed 
yand an enchanting smile. 

ing message, her revelation of 
yi sound, the music itself, her 
gnetism reached the hearts of 
Puritan audience and were 


ra storm of applause which 
fier power. She played more 
| then and there was forever 
my heart the ninth Rhapsody 
fe responded to the great en- 
th her own charming little 
she composed at nine years 


later New York had become 
Isought out Teresa Carrefio. 
1 Twenty-second street with 
1, the Giovanni Tagliapietra 
t her concert, and with her 


4 
‘4 a charming elderly woman 
was at once attracted, rs. 


| ia the mother of Edward 


“Wonder Child” 

was born at Caracas, 
la, December 22nd, 1853, of 
_ Spanish parentage, her 
vily being of the Bolivar blood, 
’s also of important lineage. 
mded with affluence and 
astonishingly early age she 
piano. Her father in- 
watched tenderly over 
At nine years of age 
music of great technical 
mazing ease, and already 
bly. 
se political upheavals to 
ries are frequently sub- 
retio found himself out 
. He had in New York 
Sefior Buitrago, a fine 
ough him the Carrefios 
ew fortune. Mr. Buitra- 
intimate friend of the 
1 thus were brought to- 
a\ great personalities, 
d Edward MacDowell. 
me thus to New York 
hoped to find some busi- 
not succeed in doing, 
ame very difficult for 
, it was seen that the 
the only one of them 
: So, at nine years 
bouts, she began to give 
ather sat beside her at 


that time, became so 
that he gave her 
e herself told me 


were of great value to her education. Then 
came across the seas from far Russia the 
great Anton Rubinstein to give a series of 
concerts in the United States. He had 
heard of little Teresa Carrefio, though 
she had never heard him play, and he in- 
vited her father to bring her to his rooms 
where he practiced. Rubinstein greeted 
them very kindly and asked her to play. 
He seemed much delighted with her and 
after a little 
conversation 
said he would 
play for her. 

T he little 
girl sat upon 
her father’s 
knee and as 
the master 
brought forth 
the torrents 
of wonderful 
sound, the 
exquisite 
gradations of 
tone, the 
message of 
the music, 
little Teresa 
fainted in her 
father’s arms. 
This appre- 
ciation of his 
power on the 
Part of sa 
child was so 
great an ap- 
peal to Ru- 
binstein that 
he became 
greatly inter- 
ested in the 
future of the 
little genius 
andasked 
that he be al- 
lowed to 
teachher. 
They follow- 
ed Rubinstein 
to Europe 
that Teresa 
might con- 
tinue her 
study with him. At eighteen years of age 
she was a thoroughly trained pianist, a 
most beautiful young woman, and was giy- 
ing concerts throughout the United States. 

In one of the concert companies with 
which they were identified was a young 
and attractive French violinist, Emile 
Sauret. He fell in love with the beautiful 
girl and at the tender age of seventeen 
Teresa Carrefio married him. Their mar- 
riage ended unhappily; in a few years 
Sauret went abroad, and the young wife 
was left with two children to support. .Her 
father and mother died and hard times 
began. She taught, she played in concerts, 
and she took most loving care of her little 
ones. 


The Teacher 


ATER SHE met and married Giovanni 

Tagliapietra; and they lived in New 
York for many years. Three children 
were born of this marriage. It was at this 
period that I came to her for lessons in the 
little house in Twenty-second street. I 
shall never forget my first piano lesson 
with Teresa Carrefio, in January of 1888, 


TERESA CARRENO 
The “Empress of the Keyboard” 


I played Schumann’s Kreisleriana. She 
listened very kindly and patiently, and then 
told me that her method of playing the 
piano was quite different from the way I 
had been taught to use the hands, that 
she would explain it to me, that by prac- 
ticing certain exercises it would come to 
me, and what she meant by touch and tone. 
I find in an old diary kept at that time 

this entry: 
“Tt is diffi- 


cult to de- 
scribe Car- 
refio’s sys- 


tem, but the 
nearest way 
of under- 
standing it is 
this—the 
weight of the 
whole arm 
and wrist 
and hand 
seems to be 
in the end of 
the fingers, 
which gives 
a wonderful- 
ly strong, 
firm touch 
and brings a 
rich, full tone 
from the 
instrument. 
The hand is 
held perfect- 
ly naturally 
and easily, all 
the action 
coming from 
the fingers, 
the wrist be- 
ing held per- 
fectly quiet. 
It sounds 
sasy, this, but 
oh! the diffi- 
culty of play- 
ing without 
effort ; it fair- 
ly throws me 
into a per- 
spiration to 
hold my 
wrist and hand naturally !” 

Carrefio constantly said, “Squeeze the 
notes. Do not hit them.” 

To press the tone out of the piano and 
make it sound like an organ was her way. 
There was nothing dry or sharp or cold 
about her manner of playing. I always 
thought of the juiciness and richness of 
her tone, the lovely color of her music. 
It was ripe! So ripe! She wished me to 
practice first with one hand, then with the 
other, doing the scales in what she called 
“the four touches.” The simple touch, the 
crescendo, the diminuendo, the staccato. The 
C major and C minor scales were practiced 
in this way on Monday, the G major and 
minor on Tuesday, and so on through the 
two weeks which it took to do the scales in 
the twelve keys. And every day was also 
added the chromatic scales in octaves, the 
major and minor triad arpeggios of the day 
in octaves, and arpeggios of the dominant 
chord, and of the diminished chord of the 
Seventh. There were also simple and com- 
plex finger exercises in the key of the scale. 
The scales were played also in contrary 
motica and pianissimo, 


Of course all this was not given at first. 
All my “pieces” I had played were cast 
aside and only the exercises permitted for 
a long time. For ten weeks I remember I 
was not allowed to play with both hands 
together. When I had acquired a correct 
position of the fingers and had begun to 
understand something about drawing forth 
a deep, rich tone from the piano, a little 
Bach was added to my daily fare, and still 
later various pieces were learned and com- 
mitted to memory. Everything that Car- 
reno said about piano playing was absolute- 
ly true, and as time goes on I realize it 
more and more. She insfsted constantly 
upon the importance of the training of 
the first finger, and would say at every 
lesson, “If the thumb and first finger are 
put down on the correct note the rest 
of the hand will take care of itself.” 

She also said: “Never expect to get your 
expression in playing by altering or vary- 
ing the tempo. Get it by the touch and al- 
ways play as if you were playing with 
an orchestra and your tempo must be ab- 
solutely correct. Express emotion, feeling, 
in your playing, but not hysterics.” 

I remember, too, her saying often: 

“Remember to strike your chords ex- 
actly together: nothing betokens more 
quickly the amateur than the uneven coming 
together of the chords.” 


An Inspiring Guide 


ARRENO always encouraged one to 
go on and do one’s very best. Al- 
though a severe critic, she was helpful 
and kind and generous. She used to say: 
“Do not try to play the big piano pieces, 
they are for the concert platform; play the 
ballads of the piano, the lovely things that 
you can master. They will give great 
pleasure; they will not be a strain, and 
you can thoroughly enjoy them and al- 
ways play them.” 
I had the privilege of hearing her play 
a great deal, for she would ask me to re- 
main after my lesson and listen to her go 
over her concert programs. Carrefio was 
widely cultured and spoke and wrote flu- 
ently five languages. She went with her 
children to Germany in 1889, I think it 
was, to give concerts. Her reception was 
very gratifying. Her repertoire was enor- 
mous. Her memory was so remarkable 
that she carried no music on her tour. 
She was absolutely sure of herself, so per- 
fect was her talent and her training. 
Abroad she held the very highest position 
as a pianist and played all over Europe. 
She made a number of trips to South 
America and also to Australia. 


With the MacDowells 


LL THESE YEARS she and Mrs. 

Thomas MacDowell had been dear 
friends. Mrs. MacDowell was a woman 
of remarkable mentality. Her talented son 
Edward owed much to his mother. Pader- 
ewski once said upon meeting Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell: “Now I understand where Ed- 
ward MacDowell got his genius.” 

Her advice to Madame Carrefio was al- 
ways wise and good. Madame Carrefio 
depended very greatly upon her counsel 
and friendship. Edward MacDowell, when 
quite young, had studied piano with Car- 
refio till Mrs. MacDowell took Edward 
to Paris where he developed rapidly into a 
distinguished pianist. Carrefio was one of 
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the first to put his piano compositions upon 
concert programs; and she carried his love- 
ly music over the world. 


Meeting a Master 
HE TOLD me a little story about one 
rehearsal which I have never forgotten. 

One morning in Berlin she was rehearsing 
the Grieg concerto with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under von Bilow; and when 
she had finished playing, a quiet little man 
stepped up to her, put out his hand and 
said he was happy to hear her play. Ma- 
dame Carrefio, who was in a hurry that 
morning, shook hands quite perfunctorily 
with the stranger, thanked him briefly, and 
turned to go. But the little man held her 
hand an instant, longer and said, “I liked 
so much the way you played the concerto, 
Madame, and also your changing certain 
notes,’ which he mentioned, “in the last 
part, into octaves. It is better so.” 

Madame Carrefio smiled and again said, 
“Thank you.” 

Then the little man said quietly, 
Edward Grieg.” 

Many pleasant visits followed this amus- 
ing introduction. = 


“T am 


A Lesson by Mail 


EFORE SHE LEFT New York she 
was kind enough to say that I must 
go on with my practicing and that she 
would send me “lesson letters’ now and 
then when I thought I needed one. This 
she did, and I am going to quote one here. 


““Are you practicing hard? In your dear 
letter you tell me that you divide your 
exercises from one day to another in the 
week. I would like that you were able to 
do them all in one day and perhaps you 
have got so far now that you can. The 
Chopin studies are still too far beyond your 
technical powers and it is better to wait 
with them until you have more technique 
at your command. If you have time to 
practice studies, then take Czerny’s. Study 
them so thoroughly that you know them by 
heart. Begin with the first book and go 
through themall. They are quite invaluable. 
I should think that you could manage four 
studies eachweek. I mean, of course, to play 
them perfectly, clearly and rapidly. 

“‘The Inventions from Bach I would like 
you to transpose from one key to another. 
You could write them out and send them to 
me forcorrection. Willyoudoso? It would 
be a splendid study for you, not only for the 
piano but as musicianly practice, quite 
excellent. Do you practice all the exercises 
in octaves, also? This is very important. 

*“As a ‘piece’ to play I would have 
Beethoven’s Rondo in G Major, Op. 51. 
That is a most beautiful composition and 
one which will not give you much trouble 
technically; only pay strict attention to all 
the signs of expression, as otherwise it would 
not be Beethoven. You need only to do just 
as it is written; and whatever expression 
you give it from your own self, let it be very 
moderate and strictly in accordance with 
Beethoven's style which bears absolutely no 
exaggeration. Simplicity and noble render- 
ing must govern your rendering of this 
lovely musical thought, as well as grace. 

“Now, my sweet friend, I am limited in 
my ‘lesson’ today from the fact that I do 
not know what you are at present practicing. 
Do let me hear quite, quite soon from you 
so that I can send you another ‘lesson 
letter’. How I wish that I could give them 
to you myself.”’ 


After Teresa Carrefio had resided some 
time in Germany, she obtained a divorce 
from Signor Tagliapietra and subsequently 
married Eugen D’Albert, the great pianist. 
She always said, in spite of their parting 
later, that she was immensely benefited by 
his artistic influence. She spent a long 
period studying Bach and Beethoven with 
him and when she appeared again in public 
she was acclaimed a greater artist than 
ever. Of this marriage there were born 
two daughters to whom she was, as al- 
ways, utterly devoted. 

She finally made her permanent home 
with her children in Berlin, leaving them 
in excellent hands when she went forth on 
her concert tours to earn the money to 
maintain them all. Frequently she took 
them with her, but she found the care of 
them on the road too arduous. In sum- 
mer she went into the mountains of Ger- 
many, giving them all fresh air and good 
food and sunshine and spending her time 
practicing and preparing her programs for 
the coming season, and teaching a few 
favored pupils. She looked the picture of 


health always; but she suffered frequent 
illnesses, though she kept on, in spite of 
everything, in her great career. 


Home and Art Combined 


N SPITE OF all her domestic duties, 

worries and disappointments, her art 
was never neglected. To be sure, her live- 
lihood and that of the many dependent 
upon her was won by her art; but no one 
who ever knew her doubted for an instant 
her reverence for and devotion to her great 
message. It was her life. -I quote from a 
letter written at a time of anxiety and 
great effort: ; 

“The only way I can bear up is by work- 
ing like a slave, and I do that all the time. 
It is as it ever was with me. My piano is 
my only comfort, my best. help.” 

The winter of 1906-1907 I was in Berlin, 
and I saw Madame Carrefo in her delight- 
ful home and heard her play in public. I 
remember her incomparable playing with 
the Bohemian Quartet of the Sinding quin- 
tette. I always hoped that she would give 
it in some of her American concerts, but 
she never did. In New York, sometime 
later, she played with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra the glorious Tchaikovsky con- 
certo; and I think no one plunged into that 
sea of sound as Teresa Carrefio always 
did with those great opening chords of the 
first movement. In the intervals when the 
orchestra was playing and the piano wait- 
ing to resume its splendid part, Carrefio 
always kept the fingers of her right hand 
resting lightly on the piano, the edge of 


.the key-board. Her arm with her slightly 


bowed head made a very lovely line, an 
effect of which she was quite unconscious. 


Her “Best” 


| base HER once how she played to 
audiences in the far West, and in the 
then uncultivated communities; and she re- 
plied characteristically, “First of all, I 
always play as well as I can for myself, 
and then there is sure to be in any audience 
at least one person who knows and will 
appreciate, and for that one I play my best, 
too.” 

She was very generous, touched deeply 
by the sufferings of others, and always 
kind. Once she received a letter from a 
young girl somewhere in Northern New 
England who wrote that she was bedridden 
in a little country ‘village, but that friends 
brought her newspapers and that she read 
all about the “great ones” in the world. 
That she looked at their pictures in the 
paper and thought how wonderful it must 
be to be famous and do great things, and 
although she should never see or hear 
Madame Carrefio she took the liberty of 
writing to her that she had so enjoyed 
reading about her and her beautiful music. 

This letter reached Carrefio one day 
when she had been entertaining friends 
at lunch. In the midst of her party she 
asked all to excuse her, and went out and 
returned with the largest photograph al- 
bum obtainable, filled with pictures of the 
“great ones,” herself included, which she 
sent to this poor invalid, with an affec- 
tionate inscription in her own hand. 


The Unpublished Method 

I HAVE ALWAYS regretted that Ma- 

dame Carrefio did not publish a book of 
technical exercises for the pianoforte. She 
taught a remarkable set of exercises calcu- 
lated to develop a perfect piano technic. They 
were, she told me, first those which her 
own father invented and taught her as a 
child; then she added to these for her 
pupils’ benefit certain most valuable ones 
taught her by Gottschalk and Rubinstein, 
and also her own exercises which she de- 
vised to overcome certain weaknesses of 
the hands. Her idea was always, first, 
beauty of tone. Mere technical facility, she 
said, could be acquired by practice; but 
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A DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCED Music 


By Peter Hucu Reep 
A Department dealing with Master Discs and written by a 


importance will be considered regardless of dene 
relating to this column should be addressed “Tu Erupe, eee of rire Music” | 


Discs of educational 


T IS GOOD to have recordings of 

Fanny Davies’ interpretations of the 

music of Robert Schumann, for she en- 
joys the distinction of having been a favor- 
ite pupil of Clara Schumann’s and hence 
brings to us authoritative readings of his 
music. Miss Davies, although now in her 
sixty-ninth year, has never aged in her 
art. Her touch retains a youthful buoy- 
ancy and her mind and her vitality are 
alert at all times. 

The ingenious Columbia Company who 
gave us. Miss Davies’ splendid perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Piano Concerto over 
a year ago, now brings us her engaging 
performance of his “Die Davidsbiindler- 
tinze.” In this composition we believe 
Schumann realized a better unity than in 
his “Carnival.” The form is much the 
same, being a series of short pieces linked 
together, for the whole comes off *in the 
manner of a single story with varying 
moods. Although bearing an earlier opus- 
number, it was not, however, completed 
until after “Carnival.” It is the last work 
dealing with “Florestan and Eusebius,” 
names invented by Schumann to “indi- 
cate the two sides of his nature, the im- 
pulsive and the reflective. These two im- 
aginary characters were the most promi- 
nent in an imaginary company called col- 
lectively the ‘Davidsbundler,’ or what we 
might call an anti-Philistine society.” In 
recording this composition Miss Davies has 
seen fit to omit several numbers of which 
only No. 16, because of a particularly 
characteristic charm, we believe will be 
missed. “Die Davidsbiindlertinze’ is a 
gratifying example of Schumann’s early 
piano-writing and should find as great and 
appreciative an audience as “Carnival” did. 

Another recording of Beethoven’s mighty 
“Third Symphony” is sponsored by 
Brunswick in their album No. 20. This 
one is played by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Hans 
Pfitzner. There is excellent poise to this 
reading of the “Eroica,” which is definitely 
based on classical lines. It varies from 
Max Von Schilling’s reading which we 
recently discussed. 
splendid energy in his interpretation’ but 
Pfitzner brings us the strength of this 
work in a more assured manner. In some 
ways Pfitzner’s is a more matured read- 
ing with its perfectly rounded phrases and 
unheightened climaxes; for there is no ner- 
vous vigor, no undue muscularity, but in- 
stead only a careful consideration of the 
composer’s emphasis. The orchestra is 
considerably better in this recording than 
the one upon which we previously focussed 


our attention and the instrumental balance 


is nearly perfect. 


Rachmaninov, the Russian 


T HAS BEEN said that Rachmaninoy’s 

early childhood was lived in the seclu- 
sion of the Russian country-life. Perhaps 
the seclusion of those early years is re- 
sponsible for the thought-immersion which 
characterizes his music in the larger forms. 
In his “Symphony in E minor, Opus 27,” 
and in his tone-poem “The Isle of the 
Dead,” Opus 29,-his ideas are not imme- 
diately distinguishable. They seem veiled. 
Nevertheless his harmonic richness and 


architectonic tonal beauties arrest our at- 
tention. 
Rachmaninoy’s music belongs to the 


period of the Romanticists. It is music of 


The latter expressed - 


eee 


passion, emotion and senti 
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Are You Able to Play Gri 


By W. A. HANsEN 


Trills are of great importance, even in many of the most advanced pianoforte compositions of the day. 
A special study of trills may be secured at a trifling expense in 
Mr. Hansen’s article covers many important points. 


will find this article most profitable. 
They Should be Played” 


ANY STUDENTS are inclined to 
Mook upon the trill as relatively 
Wnimportant. Yet mastery of this 
Sf pianoforte technic distinguishes 
iscientious artist from the careless 


~ No serious-minded pianist can 


fo neglect or slight the trill; and 
S 2a magic formula which will 
up marvelous results. This 


bis: HARD WORK PLUS REG- 
| D SYSTEMATIC HARD 


fF You can- 


pir t 


: = is ichtly, ‘ eventys flu- 
illia and, above all, beautifully, 
fy, a2 week or a Ee 
Hollowing exercises will aid very 
n wiring the ability to execute 
mistic: Practice them slowly and 


a time, at first, then 
dope in mind that you 


ways ve to produce’ a beautiful 
B: sure that your fingers always 
y-bottom and that you do not per- 


1 at the first eiciat Play 
| the keys. If you play 


only, oe: are, by actual 
Mition, getting a little more than 
fp cent of the benefits that it is pos- 
¢ obtain. 
Hthat in Ex. 1 the accent falls on 


M@ of each pair of sixteenths. Do 
Welook or neglect this. After play- 
exercise in all the keys with the 
tition indicated, play it again in all 
& with the second of each pair of 
Was distinctly accented. Later ac- 
Ui first of each three, then of each 
ve and six sixteenths. 


of the Etude Booklet Library. 
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and a trill simuttane- 
ously with the fingers of one hand is an 
accomplishment of pianism that one may 
well be proud to have attained. Hundreds 
of students never acquire the ability to do 
it. But the difficulties are by no means 
insurmountable. Note that in the follow- 
ing exercises the trill is momentarily in- 
terrupted whenever the melody note is 
played. This is, in many instances, the 
secret of the simultaneous playing of a 
melody and a trill with one hand. Hans 
von Bulow has pointed this out in his 
monumental edition of Beethoven's Sonatas. 
When the trill is played rapidly, evenly 
and fluently the momentary interruption is 
not noticed. 

Practice these exercises 
first. They are not easy. The melody 
must be well brought out, and it will be 
necessary to subordinate the trill some- 
what. The best results will be obtained 
if the exercises are played forte and with 
decision. The various dynamic gradua- 
tions may be employed after some degree 
of proficiency has been reached. 


Playing a melody 


very slowly at 
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ith varied accents. 
ippleness and elasticity in the 
een the fingers and great 
ol is necessary in rapidly 
executed trills. In order 
highly desirable accom- 
following exercises are rec- 
ay them in all the keys 
determination. Do not 
‘notes. The reward will 
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Ex. 4a: Same pattern as Ex. 4, with 


the fourth finger playing G sharp and G 
natural alternately. 

Ex. 4b: The melody in quarter notes 
is A, G, E, G.. The fingering is 5, 4, 3, 
4. The second finger and the thumb play 
D and C as a trill in thirty-seconds. 

Ex. 4c: Same pattern as 4b with the 


second finger playing D flat and D natural 
alternately. z 

Ex. 4d: The melody in quarter- notes 
is C, G, A, G.. The fingering is 1, 4, 5, 4. 
The second and third fingers play D and E 
as a trill in thirty-seconds. 

Ex. 4e: Same pattern as Ex. 4d, with 
the second finger playing D sharp and D 
natural alternately. 5 

Ex. 4f. The melody in quarter notes is 
CG, D, A, D.- The fingering is 1, 2, 5, 2. 

The fourth and third fingers play G and 
F as a trill in thirty-second notes. 

Ex. 4g: Same pattern as Ex. -4f 
the third finger playing F sharp and F 
natural alternately. 

The fingering outlined in these directions 
is for the right hand. It will be compara- 
tively easy -to- find the proper fingering for 
the left hand, since, it is exactly the revérse. 

The above exercises should-also be prac- 
ticed according to the following pattern: 
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Now look for examples of the combina- 
tion of a melody and a trill in the litera- 
ture of the pianoforte. Study them care- 
fully and practice them diligently. Turn, 
for example, to the Rendo of Beethoven’s 
ravishingly beautiful “Sonata Op. 53.” The 
careful preparation of the illustrations to 
be found in this composition will amply 
repay all the exertion expended. From 
“La Campanella” (Paganini-Liszt) we cull 
the following example: 


=> 
JJ. 


——— 
: i . oe 


Play also with the left hand. Transpose 
to all keys. As a matter of fact, “La Cam- 


IMPROVISATION 


by L. A, Tessier 


From the Paris Salon 
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Etude readers 
“Trills and How 


panella” is a veritable gold mine for any- 
one interested in practicing trills. There is 
also a very fine application of this phase 
of pianoforte technic in Liszt's — brilliant 


Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12. 
The thumb frequently plays a very 
prominent role in the execution -of trills. 


For this reason it is necessary and profit- 
able to practice exercises of the following 
nature: 


Ex.7 


Play smoothly and evenly in all the keys. 

A careful examination of the great works 
in the literature of the pianoforte will soon 
disabuse anyone of the notion that the trill 
is a mere bagatelle. If it were permissible 
to look askance at this particular branch 
of pianoforte technic, it would scarcely be 
possible to interpret artistically the master- 
pieces of Beethoven or Chopin, not to men- 
tion the works of Bach wherein hundreds 
of trills are to be found. Mastery of the 
trill, moreover, makes for general improve- 
ment in the technical equipment. 


SPARKS FROM THE 
Musica ANVIL 
oF TopAY 


—~ hard. Knowledge enables a man 
more intelligently and effectively.” 
—CHartes M. Senwae 


x 


dy 
tk 


tu 
to wo 


“The ambition of my life has been to 
make a band a fit member of decent- musi- 
cal society.” 

—Lrt. Comm. JonN Puiie Sousa. 
= 

“The waltz in its heyday was written by 
people of breeding for people of breeding; 
whereas jazz was mostly written by people 
of little breeding for people of less.” 

—ErnEST NEWMAN. 
= 

“The Victor Herbert of films is yet to 
be found; and what a welcome awaits him! 
The man who can turn out beautiful, light, 
bright, lingering tunes is the man needed 
in Hollywood today.”,—-Erno RAPE. 

= 

“Speaking for ourselves, we confess that 
we would rather hear Mr. Toscanini con- 
duct a performance of the C major scale 
than hear Mr. Batonovitch or Mr. Forte- 
piano conduct a performance of the first 
Symphony of Brahms.” 

—LaAwrence GILMAN. 
= 


“Curiously enough, my children do not 
care for music. I have a son who is study- 
ing law and expresses some little impa- 
tience when he hears me play. A still 
younger son says he cannot understand 
why people pay to go to the opera, where the 
instruments make so much noise that no 
one can hear the words.” 

—Exnest Von DornAnyt. 
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DAPTING THE words of the Gos- 
pel, may it not be truly said that 
among them that are born of women, 

there hath not arisen (in the world 
of music) a greater than John Sebastian 
Bach? And just as the genius of Shake- 
speare is no less manifest in the lovely 
lyrics of “The Tempest” than in the solilo- 
quies of Hamlet or the passion-cries of 
King Lear, so is the genius of Bach not 
less apparent in his simpler inventions than 
in the Chromatic Fantasia or the “Mass 
in B minor.’ Whatever the great master 
of music touched, indeed, he stamped and 
adorned with the unmistakable marks of a 
new beauty for the world. 

Married twice, he was the father of no 
fewer than twenty children—eleven sons 
and nine daughters. He had thus many 
opportunities for becoming convinced that 
music, more than any other practical art, 
must have its beginning in early childhood. 
This, doubtless, was a tradition with the 
Bach family; for it is written that there 
were at least fifty of the name who were 
richly endowed with musical talent. In the 
Sebastian household, we may be sure, music 
was as the light of the sun and the breath- 
ing of the air. To the education of his 
ever-growing flock, we owe the little prel- 
udes, the two-part and three-part inven- 
tions “whereby admirers of the clavichord 
are shown a plain method of learning to 
play clean.” We owe, too, the little fugues, 
the fughettas, and many another passage 
that afterwards appeared in the “Well 
Tempered Clavichord”—possibly in some 
giant fugue. 

It is very evident that the great Bach 
instinctively felt the importance of develop- 
ing musical intelligence simultaneously with 
digital technic. He knew better than to 
stupefy the beginner with meaningless me- 
chanical exercises only. Hence the beauty 
and melodiousness of his smaller composi- 
tions, not less remarkable in their way 
than his mountainous fugues and torrential 
choruses. 

These lighter pieces, however, much pol- 
ished as they were in the process of contin- 
uous juvenile instruction (the claviers of the 
Bach household were never silent), have 
suffered much with the fading of tradition 
as to how they should be played. It is not 
known that Bach marked or indicated the 


Acitity, endurance and strength are the 
three essential conditions for proper bodily 
development, which expert teachers of 
physical culture insist upon. Each is ac- 
quired through a different system of train- 
ing and by exercises which will most 
speedily produce the desired condition. 

Light and rapid exercises favor the de- 
velopment of agility, while exercises for 
endurance require sustained effort of 
moderate intensity. Great strength, some- 
times considered synonymous with endur- 
ance, is attained through exercises requir- 
ing the maximum of effort during a brief 
period. 

This theory of physical development is 
easily applied to piano work, and, if prac- 
ticed daily, will be found a great aid in 
acquiring agility, strength and endurance 
besides increasing skill in performance. 


he Beauty of Bach 


By R. STANLEY WEIR 


tempi of his compositions, but relied rather, 
it would appear, upon their manifest spirit 
and purport for a correct interpretation, 
or upon a swiftly established tradition. It 
was not until late in life that he began to 
print, and much that has come down to us 
was printed a century or more after his 
death. He was most sparing in his writ- 
ten instructions, evidently deeming them 
unnecessary. 

To Clementi and Czerny, famous for 
their technical virtuosity, must be attrib- 
uted chiefly the vogue. for pianistic speed, 
that has pervaded later years. Following 
them, the numerous editors of Bach’s Prel- 
udes and Inventions have shown a prefer- 
ence for Allegro, Allegretto, or Con Moto 
rather than for Grave, Andante or Largo. 
Czerny, for instance, edited the “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord,”’ but in a manner 
which awoke the serious displeasure of An- 
ton Rubinstein, who wrote, “I have never 
been able to reconcile myself either to the 
indications of tempo or to the shading in 
the preludes or the fugues’”—the reference 
being to Czerny’s edition. 

The craze for speed did not’ exist in 
Bach’s day. It is a modern fad) It takes 
a master now to use the courage necessary 
to play a simple piece of music slowly. Be- 
cause it is simple, the multitude of per- 
formers toss it off with as much haste as 
possible, much as the average organist of 
to-day seems to think it below his dignity 
to play his hymns with slow expressiveness. 
Similarly, Bach’s simpler pieces suffer 
from being played and edited to be played, 
almost always, with indecorous speed. 

I have always been grateful to the late 
Henry T. Finck for having drawn my at- 
tention years ago to the beauty of the little 
preludes. It was his habit,-he told me, to 
play them every Sunday morning and 
pointed out to me, in particular, the poign- 


ancy and beauty of the inner voices and 


the balanced perfection of No. 4. 

My own copy of the Preludes was 
marked Allegro, and the editor had 
prefaced it with the remark, “This piece 
should sound like a jubilant organ prelude.” 
I was speedily convinced that my editor 
was wrong and that Henry T. Finck was 
right in advising a slow and express:ve 
interpretation, in which full accentuation 


should be given to the middle voices, with 
a certain solemnity for the whole number, 
rather than any echo of jubilation. No. 5 
in the same set was marked Lento and 
had made me happier with its undulating 
harmonies and charming quasi fantasia. 
Even the “Six Preludes for Beginners” 


“could have been written only by a master. 


The first, in “C” played Moderato, can be 
played fifty times without weariness, so 
perfect is its form and so cheerful its con- 
tent. The passing dissonances for the left 
hand are delightful, while the alternations 
of the more rapid passages between the 
hands give it no little technical value. 

The second, which at first sight appears 
to be merely a_ succession of diatonic 
eighth-notes, speedily reveals (like No. 1 
of the “Well-Tempered” in which Gounod 
discovered a delicious melody) hidden har- 
monies on the swaying summits of which 
are heard snatches of delightful strains 
that one cannot but accentuate for one’s in- 
creased pleasure. In addition to the essen- 
tial wealth of the music, notwithstanding 
its simplicity, its technical value in slowly 
extending (the only proper way) the juve- 
nile or even senile fingers can hardly be 
over-estimated. We give a few measures 
for a ready recognition. 


Ex.1 , 
Allegretto quieto 


legatissimo 


And then, what an exquisite morceau is 
No. 4 in D Major, from which we must 
also quote a few measures. 


Bee Andante 


ee oe pen ae 


The pianist who finds himself, for what- 
ever temporary reason, unequal to the task 
of mastering the polyphony of Bach’s 
more intricate fugues or concertos may 
thus have at hand stores of exquisite music, 


he Ivory and Ebony Gymnasium 


By Mrs. ApA PILKER 


Some helpful exercises especially designed 
for the pianists’ requirements are given 
below. 

For agility practice the following: 


Ex.1 
Allegro 


with light free arm and with activity 
largely in the fingers. Repeat through one 
octave and return. 

Chords should be selected in practicing 
for endurance, as more weight can be re- 
leased through a chord than through a 
single tone. Practice with moderate speed 


and with a moderately heavy arm. The 


impulse should come from’ the shoulder. 
Relax fully after each chord. 


Ex.2 
Moderato 


Exercises for strength are to be prac- 
ticed very slowly with an extremely heavy 


THE B 


every measure of which reveals | 
ter’s touch while making no ins 
demands upon technic. 

Every pianist would do well to 
him, for the sake of their doul 
as music and as technical materi 
tion of these minor gems. Such a sél 
would include, in addition to 
which we have referred, the Two- 
ventions in “C,” “C Minor” and * 
first with its brief phrases, cheer 
swering each other like thrushes 
sparrows in June; the second with dia 
of longer phrases which join at le 
closely knit harmony; the third 
viyacity replete with the very jo 

Such a selection would include < 
the Three-part Inventions y: 
major,” in “E major,” and “F min 
first of these begins with the 
triple repetition of a shorter ph 
lowed by an extended run of jubil 
Thirds and sixths abound with the 
ing effect of sunshine after rain, 7 
in E major, with harmonies well ¢ 
is of sheer beauty in its contrapunt 
ture. How charming is the effect { 
by the long pause on the third inyt 
the dominant resolved upon the fir 
sion of the tonic! And who car 
moved by its pathos and emotio 
Minor Invention? j 

No one who delights in the p! 
fugues upon the piano (and their 
steadily increase by reason of 
arate clearness of the voices as ¢ 
with the too common confusion o 
gan) should neglect the “Six Littl 
and Fuguettas’—usually publishe 
set. Each one is charming. The ff 
are without .preludes; and for any 
who has grown weary of scal 
and yet cannot conscientiously n 
daily duty to his ten fingers, noth 
refreshing to the spirit of musi 
him, and at the same time moré 
as digital exercise, can be imag 
been written. And then how 
sweet is the prelude to No. 3! 
and grandiose are the prel 
fourth and fifth! One feels whe 
mastered these that he is on tl 
playing the Toccatas in F an 
even when arranged by Ferrt 
or Karl Tausig. 


arm. Fingers should be firm. F 
each repetition. Continue W 
chords through one octave ant 


‘Thus the piano may becoi 
ebony gymnasium, ; 


D 
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BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


Conducted Monthly by 
VICTOR. J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 
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First Steps in Organizing a Successful School Band 


By G. C. Miricx 


This article is from an interesting beoklet by a member of the faculty 
of the School Music Department of the Upper Iowa University and ts 
republished by permission of the owners of the copyright, the York Band 


RY city and town is a prospective 
eld for starting a band and orches- 
ra. Some places are more nearly 
than others, but a large majority 
»e glad to start a musical organiza- 
they knew where to begin and how. 
hall use as an example a town, any 
bf about one thousand population. If 
© be a municipal organization, it 
well to see the Commercial Club 
other live and active community 
lation. If it is to be a school organi- 
it will be well to see not only the 
endent of the schools, but also 
psident of the Board of Education. 
you have explained your proposi- 
them and have given them a good 
the advantages to be derived from 
ental music, not only to the child 
ally, but to the community as a 
nd have made an impression so 
¥ are interested to the extent of 
¥ the school to be convassed for 
ing the number of pupils who wish 
up instrumental music, ask their 
m to pass a little questionnaire 
e children some morning at the 


"100 


Questionnaire Card 
E addressing the assembled 
or group, prepare yourself; 
you are going to say. While 
ge them to understand that it 
k; make your talk as interest- 
f as possible. Dwell on the 
fit to them and to the 
mity to be derived from 
promise to make finished 
six weeks; it can’t be done, 

to my knowledge. 
icluding ask all those who are 
sntering the proposed organi- 
© their hands. Then give the 


mn 7 


1 card from a school- 
id not think of taking 


Age 
RUMENT do you 
.-Have you played 
what instrument? 


Orchestra. or 
.---Do your PARENTS 


u continue the work? 


weet ete 


wee ee eee teeters 


Instrument Company—Enrror’s Note. 


plained, stress being laid on the fact that 
their parents should sign in the proper 
place before the card is given back to the 
teacher. You will find this card will cover 
almost anything which may arise, there 
being a place left under “remarks” for 
anything further. 

The girls are good pupils and should be 
encouraged to enter this work as well as 
the boys. The organization will run as 
smoothly and harmoniously if it is mixed 
as if it were all boys or all girls. Get sev- 
eral girls to enter, if possible. One girl 
or even two do not relish being the “only 
girls.” 


Classifying Questionnaire Cards 


FTER THE cards have been re- 
turned, go over them carefully and 


stitutions are valuable. 


pupils. 
should prove most stimulating. 


be an Erupe subscriber. 


be given to each contestant. 


pe ae ee ape 


ee 


ot 


Three Hundred ‘Dollars in ‘Prizes of 


‘Band and Orchestra Instruments 


FIRST PRIZE: 
SECOND PRIZE: $100.00 
THIRD PRIZE: $ 50.00 


The Instruments to be selected by Tat Erupe Music Macazine, from 
the catalogs of Representative Manufacturers. 

Open to All School Boys and School Girls. 

Tre Ervpe will give these prizes for the best three compositions, of 
five hundred words each, on the subject: 


THE VALUE OF OUR SCHOOL BAND OR ORCHESTRA 


We are convinced that bands and orchestras in schools have a great 
educational and inspirational importance. But we want to know from the 
school boys and the school girls themselves why they believe these in- 
When possible we want facts, real experiences 
showing the influence of the band upon the work and the morale of the 
Frank honest expressions of opinion from active young minds 


Conditions ; 
1. The prize is open to any student in any public, parochial or high 
school in this or any other country. The contestant need not necessarily 


All compositions submitted to the office of THe Erupr must bear a 
postmark not later than April 15, 1931. 
In the case of a tie a prize equal to the above mentioned amount will 


All compositions must be written on one side only of each sheet of paper. 
Typewritten manuscripts are desirable but not necessary. 

THE ETUDE RESERVES THE RIGHT TO PRINT, at regular 
space rates, compositions accepted but not winning the prize. 

6. Owing to the immense correspondence at Tue Ertune offices, no com- 
positions will be returned unless especially requested and accompanied 


The name of my music supervisor in school is........-.+-.+.++++-+-+++ 

The Instrument I play or desire to play is.........+- 2.2. see ee es eeneee 
8. All compositions must be the original work of the pupil unaided 
adult assistance other than that which the pupil has acquired in 
regular course of school instruction. 


classify them according to what instru- 
ment the child wants to play and whether 
he has an instrument or not, and the 
amount of experience he or she has had 
with it. A little care should be exercised 
in assisting the beginner in the selection 
of an instrument, as a child with very 
rough, uneven front teeth will be handi- 
capped from the start in playing an instru- 
ment with a small cup mouthpiece, such as 
cornet, whereas much more rapid progress 
could perhaps be made with a clarinet or a 
larger cup mouthpiece instrument. Often- 
times the majority of those desiring to 
enter want to play some one instrument: 
for example, at one place, out of forty 
questionnaire cards returned, thirty wanted 
to play C melody saxophones and the rest 
bass drums. This of course is an excep- 


$150.00 


weet 


we tte eee 


by 
the 


tional case, but it will require some plan- 
ning and counseling in order to get proper 
instrumentation. 

It is always a wise plan to get at least 
one more instrument in each group than is 
required for a balanced organization. 
Usually about one-third of those who origi- 
nally start will drop out sooner or later. 
There is a fascination among younger 
people for instrumental music that carries 
some of them off their feet and makes 
them think they want to play something 
that they are not interested in to the de- 
gree of application requisite for perform- 
ance on the instrument selected. 

Set a time for a meeting, after your 
classifications are complete. Ask each child 
first whether the parents or guardians, as 
the case may be, are willing to buy an 
instrument, and how soon they can get one. 
Tell them the cost of instruction, if the 
school or community is not financing the 
plan, and see that their parents understand 
it also. It will be well at this time to 
inform the assembled group that care 


should be taken in selecting an instrument, - 
not only as to the kind of an instrument, 


but the make as well. 


The Instrument to Fit the Child 


OW is your opportunity to examine 

their teeth and general make-up. 
When you find a child who wants to play 
the cornet but has bad teeth, suggest that 
some instrument other than cornet be taken 
up, having a different mouthpiece, that in 
your classification you have found you are 
short of. It may be just possible that your 
clarinets are not sufficient in number, or 
your larger cup-mouth piece instruments, 
such as trombone or baritone, are insufh- 
cient. Rough, irregular teeth are bad 
enough for the larger mouthpiece instru- 
ments, but progress will go along fairly 
well if the pupil is cautioned against the 
use of pressure against the cup. The bass 
should be assigned to someone large and 
strong enough to hold and handle it with- 
out fatigue. Even the thoughts of a child 
of small stature trying to hold and play, 
let alone march, with a large, upright bass 
would be ludicrous and the probability of 
his sticking to it would be so slight that it 
would not pay even to think of starting. 


A Balanced Organization 
Vee you have an organization 
balanced somewhere near those 
listed as follows: 
2 Bb Cornets, oe Se 1 Bb Ten 
2 3 0, or or 
Trombone, 1 Bb Baritone, 1 B 
cog gh RE Eh al 


Banp oF 12 
1 Bs Clarinet, 
1B 


(Continued 


on page 821) 
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UR AIM is_to 
listen and to 
goal is a 
now the 


children to 
love to listen. Our 
nation of music lovers. 
attendance at concent 


is 
little lack- 


teach 


Where 


exceedingly limited and not a 
ing in understanding~- ‘and arn the 
future American should go to concerts 
in increasing numbers with growing en- 
joyment. He should ask the best. music 
from the broadcasting and mechanical in- 
struments. -In later years of life, as 
there should be incre- 


ment of 


pleasure in music, with power to 
stand and background of experience. 

The schools the children- with 
them for a definite portion of their lives, 
through the impressionable years. It is 
true that five or age is a 


under 


have 


six years of 


little e to make the beginnings. With 
he first opening of the senses the set of 

mind or its attitude is formed. At 

time the mind should be disposed 
toward desirable things. The beginning 
f a disposition toward good and truth 
id be , can be made at this time. The 


be tuned to hear good music.» I 


ve in mind a young teacher who is-a 
fine musician, and who leaves an impress 
on every child, giving him. delight in 


achievement on musical lines. Her musical 


education .started when she was ten days 
old, as her bassinet was placed near th 
i music. was being played. 
a constant accompaniment of 

her growing years. 


The following story will be enjoyed for 
humorous turn, though it indicates 
also the trend of a mind that was turned 
toward music through inheritance and en- 
vironment. The little girl, had 
ho never spoke school - book 
slang would He often said in the 
little hearing, “Sister, come tickle 
the ivories.’ So one day the little girl 
“Mother, I feel-so musical. Come 
the Irish.’ 


its 


W ish if 


serve. 


giris 


said, 
tickle 


Long Ears to Hear 


WHEN the average child comes 


W, 
INE. 


school, to kindergarten or first 
grade, what should be his beginning in 
music? What is his equipment and how 
shall we proceed, following our well- 


known pedagogical lines of “Going from 


uncle 


Conducted Monthly by 
GEORGE L. LINDSAY 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Appreciation of Pyusic in 
the Grades 


Principles and Suggestions 


By Bessie EpMonpDs SMITH 


the known to the unknown,” and “Expe- 


rience should precede formal imstruction.” 
He has a vocabulary, that is, he can gen- 
erally talk English and understand what 


But he has had- Tittle or 
experience in music. Few children 
all, and we seldom find 
who can sing the smallest song, even one 
phrase, through in tune. So that the first 


thing mitst is to furnish him with 


is said to him. 
no 
sing at 


can one 


we do 
musical experience. 
Time the 


we 


when we 
first day of kindergarten; 
know much better. We 
music first, just listen to it 


he likes. We 


was taught a song 
but now 
let him hear 


and do what- 


ever else expose him to 
music and hope that it will “take”. Then 
we lead him to the experience of resting 


after vigorous 
he learns. that 
for resting, for 


to music, play. In «this 
music is meant 
quiet listening. We 
seldom find ore who is unwilling to listen 
quietly, if the Oecasion is wisely planned. 
So a habit of listening is formed: 


We 


some 


just 


Musical Expbressior 


j HE CHILDREN hear the teacher 
sing a Soe. Perhaps she — of 


sunshi Merry Sunsh 
takes ‘them 
days she plays the 
without singing the and the 
children heed it; they run to put on hats 
and coats, for they it means outdoor 
Song accompanies various 
the children are not urged to 
but neither are they prevented, unless they 
shout. We believe in expression in 
the kindergarten, but not in allowing injury 
cate mechanism as the 


ie, Good Al 
every digg 
walking. After a few 


bent’ before she 


song words, 
know 
play. activi- 
ties; sing, 
free 


voice. 


THE LINCOLN, 
Winners of the First Prize in the National High School Orchestra Contest 


NEBRASKA, 


song, a “Good-Bye 
er a table song, 
in the 
high, 
true 


song, a game song, 
many will gradually join 
singing. If they use the sweet, 
flute-like that is the child’s 
singing they are encouraged. 
Only if they use their shouting voice, 
which is harmful to the larynx, do 
we urge them to listen instead, and later 
try to show them where they may find 
their head voice, a tone at a time, until 
they come into true order. 

But let us not mistake. It is the listen- 
ing that helps the child to sing, and only 
through listening as a basis will there be 
good vocal musie. All singing begins with 
listening; all songs are learned by imita- 
tion, and many games are played that in- 
volve listening and train the ear as we use 
color and form to train the eye. The 
child who can skip to music has learned 
rhythm. When he plays, “Hunt the Thim- 


voice 
voice 


soit 


ble.” with music soft as he is near the 
hiding place, and loud when he is “cold,” 
his dynamic sense is developing. When 


he imitates the bell or the drum he shows 
pitch He learns to march like a 
fairy or a giant, a dwarf or a raindrop, 
to play blacksmith or shoemaker or far- 
mer as the tells him. But us 
not forget the listening that is just 
hearing for “enjoyment without interpret- 
ing. 

IT think the supervisor of music 
not give lessons in the kindergarten. 
children are not ready for formal music 
lessons; their music is, however, closely 
woven into all the occupations of the day. 
“as the supervisor has the task of observ- 
ing the kindergarten teacher, to see that 
ihe children’s are not abused, also 
to help the teacher to be wise in her selec- 
tion of listening music. 


sense. 


music let 


quiet 


should 


These 


voices 


HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


THE ETUI 


SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT / 


Tae 1" 
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To Learn to Listen and to 
Listen 


S TO THE formal teaching 6 

“aparece in the grades, 
strongest statement must be that gy 
lesson should be a listening lessom | 
that all music should be heard 
preciation. The first hearing of Sey 
rote-song should be an appreciation @ 
In general we are told that one-fourt 
the time given to music should be 
for music appreciation lessons. The 1 
teaching that I have observed get 
does make one lesson in the week a for 
appreciation lesson, the class generally 
tening in the course of it to a record 
the phonograph. But, at the same time 
all lessons there is much listening] 
the child learns to hear himself Sing, 
hear others sing, and, when hey 
music, to hear it mentally before he si 
it 

What direction shall the musi¢ 
ciation lesson take? What shall be 
aim in selecting records for the first gr 
and how shall we organize our Goul 
As Mal pelle Glenn has taught us, Fiiyt 
mood and beauty are the three object 
for little children. Rhythm is the elen 
of music that is most universal, and} 
of such importance that we miust speal 
it in detail. 

Rhythm is the vital principle gover 
the action of the solar system, all life? 
the earth and all the functions of the 
man body. “Rhythmical experience be 


at the very beginning of the individ 
life history. Before birth the tiny 


surrounded by the pulse 
swing of a rhythmically working } 
After birth the infant is still surmou 


bryo is 


by the rhythmic rocking and Creel 
feeding and bathing that constitute 
life, and all through infancy there 


continual building up of a rhythmie s 
whith has one of its first conscious 
pressions in the act of learning 
When this lesson is learned, the abilit 
sense and express other natural 
varies greatly with different i 
due to a lack of cpportunity for @X 
sion.” 


(Continued on page 825) 


Young Aspirant 


you think that I am eligible to 
Music? I have taken piano 
four years, and am playing 
My past teacher 
IT am twelve 


Frade music. 


( 
i 
lant I have talent. 


, my fingers become tired, 
times in playing octaves. 
ld you advise? 

tice in the morning as much 
mn and practice in all about 
wand a balf hours a day. How 
f i divide this time?—R. B. 
that you have so much ambi- 
sure that if you continue your 
earnestly you will eventually 
good player and teacher. 

+ rather young to begin teaching, 
# Go on with your former teacher, 
By and be guided by her advice as 
d how to begin to instruct pupils 
n account. 

M that you grow tired in finger 
ys that there is stiffness. in your 
ach time that you practice, start 
your forearms straight out in 
, letting your hands drop down 
wrists so that they are perfectly 
Hold them motionless in this 
Jor at least a minute before you 
play; and while playing try to 
wrists loose all the time. 
practice periods spend the first 
» on technic—finger exercises, 
ggios—and then devote about 
ach day to a study, a new piece 
iew of old ones. 


arspiring Hands 

a pupil whose hands per- 
much that it is with diffi- 
t she executes the runs. 
suggest a remedy zr pulse 


ing prescription was furnished 
ble physician. Before prac- 
king a lesson, the pupil should 


OS aa eee ....-half dram 

oe one ounce 

eee Sees: one ounce 
nd powder finely. 

with a puff-ball. 


Frade Taterials 


nty-eight years old and 

ng the day. It is im- 
me to devote more than 
1y to piano practice. I 
r myself, and would 
Fas a fifth grade student. 
my technic, I am follow- 
Philipp’s New Gradus ad 
and have just started 
yolume. Vlease advise 
material I should se- 
c¢ up a well-balanced 
‘am. There is such a 
cellent piano literature 
it hard to select music 
my needs.—o. A. I. 


t 


- you begin your practice 
e minutes’ work on plain 

ios. Materials for this 
found in James Francis 
ng the Scales and Ar- 


by fifteen minutes on 
The remainder of the time 
4 between two pieces of 


Ghe Leachers’ Round Table 


(Conducted by 


Pror. CLARENCE G. 
PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


utes each, and finally ten minutes devoted 
to the review of pieces formerly learned. 

The two pieces to which I refer should 
be of different scope and schools. Let one 
of them be a classic—a Bach Fugue, Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in A major, or Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2. The other piece 
may be a short one, not too hard and of 
a more modern type, such as the following: 

Chaminade, Arlequine 

MacDowell, To the Sea, Op. 55 

Chopin-Liszt, My Delight 

B. Godard, Au Rouet 

Rachmaninov, Polichinelle. 

The longer classic will furnish oppor- 
tunity for several weeks’ serious study; 
while each of the shorter pieces may, in 
a comparatively short time, be added to 
your repertoire of memorized pieces. 


Planaging a Boy Pupil 
Have you had experience with 
boys who can read music, but are 
lazy about it, and would rather im- 
provise marches and waltzes, with 
“omm-pah-pah’”’ basses ? 

The pupil whom I have in mind 
will practice what I give him if it 
is that type of thing. He likes to 
fill in the bass, however, and “make 
it sound bigger.’ Can you suggest 
material for such a pupil? 

—Mkrs. FE. H. 


My experience with boy pupils is that 
they will practice to much greater advan- 
tage if they adopt a fixed and somewhat me- 
chanical system. Also, if this system in- 
volves constructive works, this will in- 
crease their interest. 

Have your boy pupil make the following 
Practice Dial out of two pieces of paste- 
board : 


PRACTICE DIAL 


Outer 
disk. 


The first piece should be about five and 
a half inches square. On this is drawn a 
clock dial, with five-minute divisions. 

To the center of the dial is to be af- 
fixed a smaller disc attached in such a way 
that it may be turned around. This may be 
done by threading a string through the 
center of both discs, and knotting it firmly 
on both sides. Five, ten and fifteen minute 
divisions for the different practice items 
are outlined as in the illustration, or other- 
wise, according to your own judgment. 

When the pupil is ready to practice 
he places the dial on the piano rack before 
him, with the inner disc set, let us say, so 
that he begins with Technic, under the fig- 
ure XII. He then practices “around the 
clock,” taking up each item in the order 
and for the time that is given, and ending 
with Sight-reading. Observe that a real 
clock should be kept in sight. 


Hamitton, M. A. 


On the next day, the disc is revolved a 
eshort distance to the right, so that he be- 
gins with study and ends with technic. 
Each day the disc is turned in a similar 
manner, so that the practice is given a stim- 
ulating yariety. The scheme, is of course 
based on an hour’s daily practice—the usu- 
al amount for children in school. 

Such a scheme ought to make it easier 
for you to control his work. Perhaps the 
ornamented basses may be discouraged if 
you assign him materials where they would 
be difficult or impossible, such as Bach’s 
Little Preludes and Fugues. 


A Discouraged Geacher 


A correspondent in Australia writes a 
long letter that raises a number of prob- 
lems, some of which are here treated: 


I do not keep my pupils. I fail 
to inspire them to sufficient effort. 
I fail to make the lessons a_ source 
of ever-recurring interest. Without 
exception, my pupils chafe at my in- 
sistence upon an exact musical ren- 
dering, and at my method of teach- 
ing by studies and exercises, allow- 
ing pieces only as recreation. Yet 
everything I read stresses the im- 
portance of pursuing this method. 

To the best of my knowledge the 
teachers. around me_ teach pieces 
only, and by the initative method, 
frequently changing the pieces, and 
making no effort to secure correct 
time, expression or technical train- 
ing. I fail to see how a pupil un- 
der such a teacher is receiving even 
an apology for a musical education. 

In teaching theory, I adopt the 
Dalton method and teach question- 
ing, proceeding from the known to 
the unknown. But I find my pupils 
reluctant to think and study for 
themselves, since they want to learn 
qfestions and answers parrot-like. 

A writer whom I have recently 
Tread says, “Pupils will be held only 
so long as the teacher can interest 
and encourage them.’’ Well, I pre- 
sume that the only way to interest 
most pupils would be to do what I 
have already condemned—let them 
play only what is nice (?) in the 
way they want to play it and con- 
sign musical education to perdition. 

—wW. M. L. 


Modern educators have come to realize 
that pupils will do infinitely better work 
if they are really interested in what they 
attempt. The Dalton method, indeed, which 
you quote, is based on the endeavor to al- 
low each student to develop along his most 
congenial lines. 

Your pedagogical principles and the les- 
son plans which you follow are excellent. 
I am afraid, however, that you are not 
connecting these factors properly. with the 
pupils’ minds. The best of teaching is use- 
less if it does not get across to the pupil. 

To be successful, in other words, you 
must adapt your methods ,to individual in- 
stincts and capacities. Begin by winning 
the pupil’s confidence, and making him 
sure that you are not a taskmaker, but a 
a sympathetic friend. Convince him, if 
possible, that when you suggest a thing, it 
is the right thing for him to do. 

You have gained a great point if, in this 
way, you are able to set fire to his enthu- 
siasm. You speak in your letter of Tobias 
Matthay. I have had the pleasure of study- 
ing with him and of watching his work; 
and to my mind his finest quality as a 
teacher is the vital way in which he con- 
ducts every lesson, and the fund of enthu- 
siasm which he imparts freely to each of 
his students. 

To excite interest, a good teacher does 
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not need to descend to superficial or half- 
way instruction. Let him continually 
evolve new ideas and tactics, and invest even 
the prosiest subjects with vitality. Take 
technic, for instance, which may be as dry 
as dust. But, instead, let it be healthfully 
varied in its presentation, and it may be- 
come not only durable, but positively at- 
tractive. Thus in teaching scales, set a 
new “stunt” for the pupil to work on each 
week. Instead of giving repeatedly the 
tiresome four octave up-and-down sequence, 
draw the following diagram in the pupil’s 
note-book for his week’s practice scheme: 


Ls 


; T 
Each division-mark closes an octave. 
The pupil begins on the tonic (T), plays 


up two octaves, down one, up two, down 
one, up two, down four, to the starting 
point. < 

This is only one of the many such de- 
signs which the clever teacher may work 
out for his use, and which will infuse new 
problems into an old subject. 

In assigning studies and pieces, too, con- 
sider well the tastes and capacities of the 
individual. Give an eclectic series of pieces, 
following a Haydn Sonata by a Debussy 
Arabesque, then proceeding to a Bach Jn- 
vention, and so on. Do not emphasize the 
dryest studies, but deal often with the mu- 
sical ones, such as those of Heller. And, 
by the way, when we reflect that the object 
of piano study is to play legitimate music, 
are not pieces of more consequence than 
mere “recreations” ? 

You speak of producing reaction by ask- 
ing questions—an excellent idea, if prop- 
erly carried out. But there are different 
ways of pursuing this line. A blunt and 
antagonistic query may so scare the pupil 
out of his mental poise that he gives an 
absurd answer. Let us rather employ Soc- 
rates’ method, and phrase the question so 
tactfully that the correct answer naturally 
follows. 

Look up all the new ideas that you can 
find—in the Erupr or from other sources— 
and experiment with these ideas freely. 
Set your face toward beautifying human 
life, and making people realize the meaning 
of that most accessible and personal art 
which you are fortunate in having for your 
daily companion. 


Ear-Graining and the Use 
of Pedals 


I have a pupil who is very fond 
of music and can read easily; but 
she very seldom distinguishes the 
wrong notes and chords which she 
plays. What kind of aural exercises 
should I give her ?—J. J. 


At each lesson you should devote five 
or ten minutes to ear-training. Begin by 


-having the pupil distinguish between tones 


as higher or lower in pitch. At first these 
tones may be far apart, and afterwards they 
may be brought closer together, until they 
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USIC IS SAID to be a universal 

language; and it may prove inter- 

esting to follow up this idea and 
see how it sheds light upon our own musi- 
cal work. The basis of all music is sound; 
and sound itself is vibration that reaches 
us through the air, being conveyed in the 
form of waves. These waves spread out 
in every direction as the little ripples of 
water spread out when we throw a stone 
into the still waters of a pond. We know 
how fast these waves travel in a second, 
and we also know how many of them there 
are per second to a given note, so that we 
are easily able to calculate the size of these 
air waves. We make our music out of 
air waves ranging from thirty-two feet 
to about four inches long, and we weave 
these into all sorts of wonderful patterns 
and combine them in the most wenderful 
ways. We can thus imagine the music 
that we hear as a kind of billowy sea of 
ever-moving waves dancing about and 
playing with each other and whispering 
all sorts of messages. 

Out of this sea of vibration our ears 
pick up what they are able, just those 
tones to which they are attuned; for there 
are many sounds that we cannot hear, and 
many waves that are either too big or too 
small for our senses to grasp. When we 
pick up on our wireless receivers we do not 
catch air waves but ether waves which 
travel with the speed of light. These waves 
may be five, six, or seven hundred yards 
long, and no senses of our own are fine 
enough to be influenced by them; so we 
have to use a delicate machine. But just 
as the world around us is throbbing and 
pulsing with waves which our aérials can 
pick up and our, receivers transform into 
speech, song, and melody, so also the air 
is vibrant with waves which our ears can 
receive and our brain translate into music. 


Whence Noise? 


OME SOUNDS, however, are merely 

noise, and very ugly they can be. To 
bear beauty with them the waves must be 
regular and carry a rhythm. Then they 
make a pattern, as it were, and have a 
balance and relationship to one another, 
just as the parts of a beautiful building 
are harmonious—indeed do we not call 
architecture “frozen music?” If the vi- 
brations are irregular and haphazard, with- 
out rhyme or reason, they give rise to a 
sense of disquiet and uneasiness; they dis- 
turb us, and we say that they make a 
horrid noise. 

The language is speaking to us, but we 
do not like the things it says. The squeak 
of a slate pencil, the jar of a wheel on a 
rail, or the loud whistle of a locomotive, 
these indeed can cause us acute pain at 
times. At any rate, they show that there 
are very few of us who are not influenced 
adversely by unmusical sounds. It is not 
only human being who respond to sounds, 
beautiful and otherwise; we know that 
some dogs seem to like music while others 
will just sit up and howl till the music 
stops or they are put out of the room. 
Birds, fishes, mice, and even elephants have 
frequently been observed to show enjoy- 
ment of musical sounds of one type or an- 
other. 

Everything in the whole world is vi- 
brant and rhythmic, from the circling of 
the heavenly bodies in the sky to the swing 
of the electrons in the atom. Every parti- 
cle of our own bodies is dancing with life; 
and the swing of our own heart-beat never 
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stops from the cradle to the grave. Where 
rhythm holds sway we see law, order, and 
stability; but where the rhythm is dis- 
turbed then we observe the beginnings of 
disaster. So long as the beat of our heart 
is rhythmic we do not notice it, but when 
it becomes irregular or palpitating we are 
forced to take heed to it; our normal ease 
is passing into disease. So long as our 
breathing is regular, all is well; but so 
soon as this regularity is broken, we know 
that something is wrong. Nature has thus 
implanted music and rhythm within us as 
the foundation of our own existence; while 
noise and disorder are plainly the inter- 
ruption of the normal state of things. 


The Musical Language 

OW MUSIC is a language that 

speaks to us of rhythm, law, order, 
form, balance, beauty; and ease. It is 
founded on these; it speaks of them all 
the time; and we in some subtle way re- 
spond to the things we hear. The child 
goes readily to sleep to mother’s crooning 
song and lullaby; our feet fall quite nat- 
urally into step with the march tune of 
the passing band, and it would be infinitely 
harder to be out of step with it than to be 
in step. It is natural to want to dance when 
the merry measure calls us, while the so- 
ber sounds of sacred music change the 
mood at once. 

To some the sound of a violin is exqui- 
site pleasure, and others it moves to tears. 
People have been found upon whom the 
effect of music has been to stimulate ap- 
petite, which is surely a very mundane re- 
sult. But there can be no doubt that 
music has a very marked effect upon the 
mind, and, as mind and body are truly one, 
the effect passes over into the body. Good 
music thus makes for health of mind and 
health of body;. for, since disease is the 
interruption of the normal ease of harmony, 


anything that makes for law, order, and 
harmony must also make for health. In- 
deed most of us know from experience that 
we can go to our piano and play away 
bad temper or an unhappy mood, and the 
effect of music upon the mentally unbal- 
anced is known to be greatly helpful. 

The emotions have much to do with our 
state of health; either they stimulate us or 
else they depress; they help us to expand 
and grow, or else they tend to contract 
and narrow us. Music comes and speaks 
to the emotions; it wakes them up and stirs 
them to harmony; they respond and find 
expression, and something of beauty is 
added to them. They grow and become 
more robust and more at ease, and thus the 
harmony of the body is also increased. 
Music calls to the depths of mind, and our 
hidden strengths reveal themselves, as 
when weary and footsore men straighten 
up and march with a swing once more 
when the band strikes up. Latent beauties 
reveal themselves, as when the little child 
dances in graceful movement to the strains 
of the instrument; and strange emotions 
fill the mind as the orchestra works up, 
piling harmony upon harmony, and brass 
on wind and strings, to the thrilling final 
climax. Nothing could be more remote 
from repression and narrowness, for this 
itself is expression, life, growth, and stimu- 
lation indeed. Thus music talks to us and 
to all the world in its great language. 


The Language of Music 

ND WHAT does it say? This is 

indeed a difficult question to answer, 
for we might ask what does any language 
say—and does it say the same to all? The 
reply would be that language may convey 
all sorts of thoughts and tidings, but that 
what we are able to take in depends mainly 
upon our understanding; and it is exactly 
the same with music. Someone may speak 
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TH 


and, though we hear accurately ep 
do not understand. We have had 
vious experience of that tongt 
are unable to translate the 
into anything intelligible. 
ears and not hearing; and there 
people who are in the same 
regard to music. It speaks 
tells them perhaps tidings of gr 
and they merely remark that they 
ear for music, and so the 
reach their understanding. ai 
This point of being unable { 
the sounds that we hear, or of 
them in different ways, indivi 
great importance, so it would 
make it quite clear. Suppose 
a child about a band. The word mi 
up to its mind the picture of thi 
Army band with which per 
miliar; but to another child it m 
gest an orchestra, to another a 
band, and to yet another a 
and so on. The same word brings 
ferent pictures into each child’s | 
cause the word itself merely 
key to unlock its own individs 
ences; and as each of our exp 
peculiarly our own and unlike those 
one else, it means that we cz 
only in those experiences, and 
fore things carry different m 
all. 


Individual Understandin 

F THEN we have a musica 

a theme intrinsically suggest 
then to me it brings up my 
thoughts of sadness, and to yol 
They may be quite different, ai 
same musical idea may meat 
to you and another to me; but 
is speaking to both of us. Ag 
of music carries jollity in it, 
your jollification to you and ; 
and our experiences and tho: 
fication may be wide as the po 
yet the music tells us about 
So we are unable to separate f 
of the music from the thoughts 
and the emotions that are in 
and are part of us. But just as 
sec with our own eyes and hez 
own ears, so we must understaf 
own minds, and these are just 
the one from the other as are ov 
hands. 

The composer puts his thoughts 
sic, or perhaps he weaves dre 
in sound, or maybe he pours out 
and his grief into his song or 
tion. The publisher prints it 
here, there, and everywhere; 
wonderful thing is that it begi 
all kinds of different things to 
ot people. Through his music 
is now speaking to a vast inyisil 
and telling each one somethit 
speaking confidentially to him 
things that no one else can 
stand. 

The musician is not only 
universal language, but he is saj 
thousand things at once. Moree 
be saying things through his 
after his pen has been laid @ 
fingers touch no more ea 
will continue to speak down 4 
so long as ever his message hol 
of the vitality of truth and in 
keep it alive. Like any other ti 
has what is called a “survi 
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Transcribed for the piano by the composer. Grade 5. 
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A few of the famous artists who 
have chosen the Baldwin 


Pianists 
Stell Andersen Hein 
Dwisht Anderson Wal 
Charles Anthony Rot 
Wilhelm Bachaus Jo 
Hans Barth Ja 
Harold Bauer Wi 


Moissaye Boguslawski R. 

Masdaleine Brard | 

Richard Bublis Rosina Lhev 
Maria Carreras Charles Naesele 
Austin Conradi Alfredo Oswald 
Georse Copeland Corneille Overstreet 
Karin Dayas Hans Ris 

Cecile de Horvath E. Robert 
Vladimir de Pachmann ar = 
Norns yrury rank Sh 

David Earle Freder’ 

Severin Eisenberser Dorsey ® 


Danie! Ericourt 
Gabriel Zsigmondy 


Composers & Conductors 


Bela Bartok Alexandre Gretchaninof 
| Alfredo Casella Ear ’ 
| Victor de Sabata io co 


Eugene Goossens Ottorino Respishi 
Louis Victor Saar 


Violinists & Cellists 


Judith Bokor Russiero Ricci 

| Yelli d’Aranyi Gilbert Ross 

| Hans Kindler Alfredo San Malo 
Francis Macmilien Joseph Sziseti 

Jacques Thibaud 
Singers 

Florence Austral Isa Kremer 
Dan Beddoe Mary Lewis 
Richard Bonelli Charles Marshall 
tucrezia Bori Edith Mason 
Feodore Chaliapin Kathryn Meisle 

+ Glare Clairbert Luella Melius 

i Foti Dal Monte Alice Mock 

) Florence Easton Jose Mojica 

| ¥ronne Gall Maria Olszewska 

| Mary Garden Rosa Raisa 

Charles Hackett paeee Ba a 
Roland Hayes cella Sembrict 

Herbert Heyner Hallie Stiles 

+ Edward Johnson Gladys Swarthout 


Cyrena Van Gordon 


PLAN® AS 


NLIKE in their racial characteristics... 

in temperament ...in their very na- 

tures... the foremost of the world’s 
pianists may disagree widely in their interpre- 
tations of any particular masterpiece as much 
as in their preference for one or another of 
the famous composers. 

Yet, in their choice of a piano, the great 
artists ... Bachaus, Bauer, Gieseking, Iturbi, 
Lhevinne, de Pachmann, Schmitz, and scores 
of others . . . are of one mind and opinion 
.-. all use the Baldwin. 

There can be only one answer. Whatever 
the particular conceptions of one genius... 
no matter how his standards of piano excel- 
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lence may differ from those of others... each 
finds the Baldwin the perfect instrument for 
the expression of his art. . . each discovers 
that its intimate response transcends his ut- 
most demands. 

So will the Baldwin better realize your am- 
bitions and answer your every musical need 
through all the years to come. So will it meet 
every demand of your children as they grow 
and progress with their musical training. 

To purchase a new or to trade your old 
piano for a Baldwin is good judgment. And 
our budget plan makes it so easy. See any 
Baldwin dealer or write us for particulars. 


Baldwin Grands are priced from $1450. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


More often than not, when you 
r piano music over the air, 
it is someone cat the Baldwins 


® 


THE ARTISTS DW@® 
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Beginner's Book 


By THEODORE PRESSER 


Price, $1.00 


“‘Beginner’s Book’’ is an overwhelming favorite with younger students too big 


to be ‘‘babied.’’ 
great success. 


Thousands of teachers have been using it for yeats with 
The latest revised edition adapts its wonderful first lessons to 
the modern use of both clefs from the start. 


This ‘‘first reader*’ in piano 


study achieves speedy results with young beginners, 


Music Play for Every Day 


Price, $1.25 


An irresistible very first piario book for little beginners 5 to 8 years of age. 


With its pleasing game-like procedures, many captivating illustrations, inter- 
esting ‘‘cut-out’’ pictures and other strong appeals to juveniles, each lesson is 


truly a ‘‘playtime.”’ 


Adventures in Music 
Land 
By ELLA KETTERER $1.00 


A splendid beginner's course which is 
quite a comprehensive first book for 
the little piano beginner. It achieves 
good results, utilizing melody playing. 


Tunes for Tiny Tots 
By JOHNM. WILLIAMS —-75c 


This is virtually a kindergarten piano 
course to precede the usual first. in- 
struction book. Begins with both 
clefs. Supplies the finest kind of ma- 
terial for little beginners, 


First Year at the Piano 
By JOHN M. WILLIAMS $1.00 
A progressive and modern beginner's 


book, ideal for the average 9- to 12- 
year-old pupil, Starts with both clefs. 


Melody Pictures—Vol. | 


By MARGARET R. MARTIN 
and JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
Price, 60c 


A charming book of piano instruction 
on kindergarten principles. 


The Child's First Grade 


By 
BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS: 
and W. S. B. MATHEWS 
Price, $1.00 


This suecessful work quickly leads 
the child to keyboard fluency, musical 
feeling and musical intelligence. 


Bilbro's First Grade 
Book 
By MATHILDE BILBRO $1.00 


Young beginners above the kinder- 
garten age enjoy these little first 
pieces and studies. Both clefs 
used, 


Standard Graded Course of Studies 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Price, $1.00 Each Grade 


The great sales of this course are unequalled in piano educational 


works. 


used as preparatory works, 


My First Efforts in-the 


Piano Class 


Piano Class Book No. | 75¢ 


The start is made from Middle ©, 
and the fun begins at once. The stu- 
dents learn by doing. A very highly 
favored class instructor for beginners 


Its ten volumes give vital material arranged in logical, pro- 
gressive order for practical and successful instruction from. the very 
beginnings to the highest degrees of virtuosity. . Each: grade tends, 
with a minimum of time and trouble, to develop the best of musician- 
ship and technic in the average pupil. 
separately. For quite young pupils, the very suecessful ‘‘Music Play 
for Every Day’’ and its sequel, ‘‘Happy Days in Music Play,’’ may be 


Any grade may be purchased 


First Period 
at the Piano 
By HOPEKAMMERER _—75c 


This little work almost ‘‘teaches it: 
self... The book is planned very 
cleverly for class teaching, stressing 
strongly the Folk Song idea. 


MUSIC MARKET OF T 


td 
A 
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Little Pia 
| ARISCILLA'S. WEEK h 


By Mathilde Bilbro 150 


Seven charming, characteristic 
first _gtede pieces with texts 
and Illustrations, 


TEN FIVE-NOTE ive 
RECREATIONS é 
By C, W. Krogman $1.00 Z| 


Melodious and rhythmical piano 
recreations lying nicely under 
the hands for plano beginners. 


TUNES AND RHYMES 
By George L. Spaulding 75c 


A dozen and one genuine first 
grade pieces, 


TUNES FOR 
LITTLE FOLK : 
by M. L, Preston 80c into 


couraging material for use al- 
pst. from the very beginning. 


MINIATURE MELO! 


essie L, Gaynor In Thr 
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lly may e 
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IT IS A MUSIC 

PUBLICATION 
SK "PRESSER'S” 
TO SUPPLY 
IT— 


Catalogs on 
Any | 
Classification 
of Music 
Cheerfully 
Sent Gratis. 
on Request 


ia. 
Tange of", Well witht! u Kane 
Pri t8e Dlayers the — Superp 22 3 Vols, *neisel 
rice, $2.09 seri wath Violin mas 
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Price, 
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- Price, $1.00 a 
LIBERAL EXAMINATI 
PROMPT DIREC! 


avid Bispham $2.00 
f. notable collection of 
timigs, ancient. and mod- 
miPhis is a volume worthy 


s8i0n. 


FORTY 
GRO SPIRITUALS 


Ipiled and Arranged 
larence C, White $2.00 


Price, $1.25 


‘jets for practically all 
mmations of two voices, 


CRED DUETS 
Price, $1.25 


“L., duets for practically 
——=ing of two voices. 


FAMOUS SONGS 

Vol, 1—Soprano 

Vol. 2—Alto 

Vol, 3—Tenor 

Vol, 4—Bass 
Edited by H. E. Krehbiel 
Each Volume, Price, $1.50 
Each volume a repertoire of 


songs of intrinsic and never- 
ending value, 


SACRED SONGS 


Vol. 1—Soprano 
Vol, 2—Alto 
Vol. 3—Tenor 
Vol, 4—Bass 


Edited by 
W. J, Henderson 


Price, Each Volume, $1.50 


The very best of sacred song 
literature of the last two cen- 
turies, 


CHURCH AND 
HOME COLLECTION 


For High or Low Voice 
Price, $1.00, Either Vol. 


Fach volume gives 19 fine 
sacred songs. 


Providing 
a Single 
Source of 
Supply 
With the 
Musie of 
All Pub- 
lishers in 


Stock 


ISSER Co. 


ADELPHIA. PA. 


SOUNTS TO PROFESSION’ 
RGEST STOCK OF MUSIC 
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FAVORITE SONGS anp PIANO PIECES 
IN SHEET MUSIC FORM 


LOVE DREAMS 


Reverie for Piano Solo 


By A. L. BROWN (Grade 5) Price, 50 cents 


GRANDE VALSE CAPRICE 


For Piano Solo 


By HANS ENGELMANN (Grade 4) 


grompesti Valse brillante M.M.d..10 


Price, 75 cents 


BY THE WATERS OF MINNETONKA 


For Piano Solo 
By THURLOW LIEURANCE (Grade 5) 


* Andante modoratu u.md:49 


Price, 40 cents 


SLEEPY HOLLOW TUNE 


By RICHARD KOUNTZ Price, 60 cents 
Published in Two Keys—High (Range d-E), Low (Range a-B) 


RECESSIONAL 


By REGINALD De KOVEN Priée, 60 cents 
Published in Two Keys—Low (Range a-E), High (Range ¢-g) 


| LOVE LIFE 
By MANA-ZUCCA Price, 60 cents 
Published in Two Keys—High ts F-F), Low (Range d-D) 


love life so i1__mmwswant to live. 


anddrink of Jife’s full 
> a 


FELICE—Waltz Song 
By THURLOW LIEURANCE Price, 60 cents 
Published in One Key—High (Range ¢-g) 


SAILOR BOY'S DREAM 


For Piano Solo 
By W. Le HACHE (Grade 5) Price, 40 cents 


sscripti iece wherein the sailor boy hears the music of his 
Peni Saath its organ and chimes, but with it all there 
is ever the suggestion of the rolling waves of the sea. 


Andante s.ot.d=72-00 


SUNSHINE IN RAINBOW VALLEY 


By BERNARD HAMBLEN Price, 60 cents 


Published In Three Keys—High (Range E Sharp-g), Medium (Range 
E-g Flat), Low (Range ¢ Sharp-E Flat) 


BOAT SONG 
By HARRIET WARE Price, 60 cents 
Published In Three Kou Alte d-g), Med. (e-F), 


SEA GARDENS 


For Piano Solo 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE (Grade 4) Price, 50 cents 


A tone poem whose themes suggest the beauties of the colorful sub- 
marine gardens, the indulating seaweed and anemone, the crashing, 
surf and the breath of the coral reefs of the Far East. 


Molto moderato o.6. d=79 
Dreamily swaying 
4, 
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Who ever thought that upright pianos 
could be so up to date in style? Well 
—the New Kimballs are—and in tone— 
just wonderful. Grandmother's upright 
was stylish thirty years ago, but today 
it's just not up to the times. You will en- 
joy seeing the new up-to-date Kimball 
uprights that are in such demand by 
music schools today. 


Catalogs on request. If you are not conveniently near 


to a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct 


KIMBALL ORGANS 


Every Kimball organ, whether it be for a church, 
theatre or residence, is an individual creation. 
Consult us about your organ problems. 


WWKIMBAILTCO, 


(Established 1857) 


Department KE 
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NO QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN “THE ETUDE” 
UNLES3 ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAME AND AD’ 


Consecutive Parallel Perfect Fifths. 

Q. I have noticed, chicfly in the music of 
Debussy, Ravel, Kauré, Rousseau, Koechlin 
and many others, a frequent use of consecu- 
tive parallel perfect fifths. Are they not all 
wrong? My harmony teachers have all for- 
bidden their use. What should I do about it? 
—Organist, Warwick, Rhode Island. 

A. The composers you name all belong to 
the Modern French school of composition 
which, like the exponents of modern com- 
position of other countries (Germany, Eng- 
land, Russia, Italy and, to a certain extent, 
the United States) permit the use of these 
progressions in the modern school of com- 
position, based upon the whole-tone scale, 
the atonal, the chromatic and other forms of 
modern musical expression. For example: 
consecutive perfect fifths are allowed between 
the two lower parts, when the upper parts 
move in contrary or oblique motion, also 
when they are accompanied by a similar mo- 
tion of all the parts. They are less frequent 
‘between extreme parts, when all are in sim- 
ilar motion but they are more easily allowed 
in disjunctive motion if they have notes in 
eommon. Chromatie perfect fifths are usu- 
ally allowable. Indeed they may always be 
written when the composer has a definite ob- 
ject in view. 


The Mordent (Bach’s “Invention”’’): 

Pronunciation of “Pianist.” 

Q. 1. Kindly tell me should there be an 
inverted or a simple mordent over the second 
Db in measure 20 of No. 5 of Bach’s “Two- 
part Inventions’? 


Ex.1 Chopin, Op. 34, No. 1 


2. When there is an inverted mordent over a 
chord of two notes, should both be trilled 
or only the top note? 8. What is the ac- 
cepted pronunciation of “pianist”? Does any 
good authority allow “pee’-an-ist’??—H. M. 
B., Nelson, Georgia. 

A. 1. Different editions vary. However, 
the first is more correct: 


Ex.2 Written Played 
co 


$) 


2. The top note only. 3. “Pianist” is pro- 
nounced pe-an‘ist, also pe’anist. The first is 
usual in England, with the stress on the pe’. 
It should not be pronounced as with a long 1, 
as my. In England the @ is frequently pro- 
nounced as in art—in the United States, as 
in at, 


Associate, Licentiate (Canada), Violin 

Teaching. 

Q. 1. Please tell me the difference be- 
tween “Associate” and “Licentiate.” 2. 
Which corresponds to the French word “Lau- 
réat’? Also tell me if the Montreal’s con- 
servatory of music is better than the To- 
ronto’s conservatory. 8. What is the aver- 
age price for violin, piano and other music 
lessons? 4. When giving violin lessons, is it 
better to play with the pupil and, if so, 
always or only occasionally ?—STURGEON. 

A. 1. “Associate” is a minor degree; “Li- 
centiate’ signifies that the possessor of the 
degree has, after examination, obtained the 
right to teach. 2. “Licentiate.” Tt 3s 
against the policy of THs Erupr to answer 
such queries as the second part of this ques- 
tion. 3. Impossible ‘to say, seeing that 
prices vary in different, cities. 4. It is well 
to play with the pupil occasionally, but only 
in order to give a_ practical exemplifica- 
tion of the salient points of the lesson and to 
make sure of the pupil’s complete comprehen- 
sion. 


Question AND A\nsweir Department 


Conducted By ArtHur De GuicHarpD 


TT) 


DRESS OF THE INQUIRER. 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BE PUB? 
LISHED WITH QUESTION, 


James Francis Cooke. You will no de 
all you need in the book. You 
right, however, when you speak 
fingers which are more convenient, 
frequently have to finger certain 
in a way which will favor your 
hand, so that you may get the bes 
est and easiest execution. You may 
out from your experience in the p 
the eae methods of finger 
good teacher having a S 
dispensable. : 5% ne an 
Study cf Voice Without a Teacher 
Q. Iam a Church Organist and 9 
does not pei mit me to study voice with 
class teacher. So I would like to do 
best thing and improve my voice | 
study. Would you kindly suggest some 
with instructions and exercises on té 
duction ?—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
A. What's the good? There 
books and treatises on the subje 
production but—what good can yo 
from them? Practically none 
Pure tone cannot be learned from a 
more than how to draw a_perfectly 
line or how to mix the various shad 
ors, In these matters the eye 
trained practically just as in ton 
tion the musical ear must be educa 
book cannot do it. Your ear has to 
to distinguish between the qualities 
and f bad tone. A competent teae 
critic your yoice, determine its 
imitating them for your understand 
describing to you the cause of such dé 
He will then sing the same tones (1 
the same defects and (2) with perfe 
production—explaining your faults a 
to eliminate them. You understand; 
to make you realize your defects an 
Stand the difference between pure an 
tone quality. He must see that y 
to correct the defects and obtain 
tone production on every note in y 
and upon every vowel sound. No 
do this for you. You must haye @ 
voice and the living model for the 
tion of your musical ear and your 
sense as regards purity of tone. It 
a very complete teacher to do all 
there are many who may say that 
is imperfect, but not one in a hum 
ean tell you how to correet its atta 
duction or its placement in order 
good quality of a perfect tone. 


About Fingering. 
Q. 1. In example 1 (see ans 
inform me as to the correct fi 
When low bass notes and accon 
chords are played rapidly in at 
should a wrist stroke be used for 
should arm movement be used on 
note? 3. What method of practice 
advise for obtaining accuracy on 
for the left hand?—B. K.,. St. Al 
mont. 
A. Play as fingered. 


rapido 
2. Use an arm-stroke for the si 
notes, . 


Ex.2 Played 


yA 


. arp 
a wrist-stroke for the chords.—#, 
wide bass skips in Ex. 2 there is 10 
solution because, in this example, _ 
are an octave lower than is usually 
(in the first measure). Practice _ 
make you perfect. In the secon 
however, the difficulty is overcom 
arpeggios on beats 1 and 3. Butt 
very good and sure method of play 


Fingering for Arpeggios, Beginning 

on Black Keys. 5 

Q. 1. Should the major arpeggios, begin- 
ning on the black keys, be fingered with the 
thumb on the first note, or with the second 
or third finger which is more convenient? 2. 
Is the same fingering used in the harmonic 
and melodic forms of the minor scales ?— 
A. A., Detroit, Michigan. 

A. 1. It all depends upon the extent of 
the arpeggios. If they are simply series of 
octaves, it would be quite correct to begin 
with the thumb of the right-hand and the 
little finger of the left-hand. But arpeggios 
of tenth, twelfth, fifteenth (two octaves) 
and so on, over the whole keyboard, require 
different treatment. I would advise you to 
get “Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios” by 


of this kind quite accurately whe 
is not so wide. For example, 


WANTED --- Some Information About YOU 


The response to our reader questionnaire has been exceedingly interesting as 
well as instructive. The information is enabling us to produce an even better and finer 
ETUDE then ever before. While the response has been quite general, we are 


oping that more of our readers will fill in the questionnaire and return it to us with 


the valuable information which it affords. If you have not already done so, just turn 
to page 420 of the June ETUDE or page 609 of the September issue, fill in the 
questionnaire and forward to Dept. A D of THE ETUDE. 


B B B Weill deeply appreciate your cooperation. §@ @ @ 


(Continued on Page 828) 
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Old-Fashioned Garden, by Porter 


Bacon, the Elizabethan philosopher, 
fis essay on gardens by saying that “God 
planted the first garden,” and that ever 
time-men have continued to delight in 
faramce and peace of these beauty-spots. 
— deft musical portrazit of the sweetest of 
an old-fashioned one. 

first section, which has a real fra- 
@ winsomeness, we experience the pleas- 
from G major to E-flat major—from 
y to a flat key. The second theme is 
fm curve, whereas the first was down- 
Miter a bit, there occur agitafo measures, 
he climax of the piece. Then follows 
i ” introducing the restatement of 


s sadly, somberly. Back in the 
acon the word “dolor”’—meaning 
as often used. In Shakespeare you will 


t 
needed in 


is very much 


garilliante, by Thurlow Lieurance. 


remely pact waltz gives evidence of 
versatility as a composer. 
le of D-flat major e®enly 
not prove bothersome. 
ite simple upon 
f the fingering. The runs 
the way in which a melody 
ich ornamentation should 
han the: melody thus 
nzas may be regarded 
ed cream. 

€ composition is in D 
ient of modulation is not 
a moment, however, does 
ion of monotony. 

for the last three meas- 


qg 


@infantine, by Edward A. Mueller. 


means “A Child’s Waltz.’ However, 
eston Ware Orem, for many years now 
editor of our magazine, points out, 
iver third beats which one constantly 
fs number place it in a grade of diff- 
surate with the abilities of performers 
inced than most children. The two 
Igraceful and appealing. Play evenly 
estraint. The intended phrasings are 
dicated. 


tte, by Charles Huerter. 


theme of this graceful composition is 
f@an mood and is well set off by the 
accompaniment figure. With this 
mpaniment one must be at pains not 
he melody to become overshadowed at 
"Notice the many accented notes in 
amd part of the first section. A 
erally a “little song.” is an uvpre- 
Hon for voice, or at least in vocal 
its modest aims, it can often con- 
charm and beauty. The wild rose, 
5 quite as lovely in its way as many 
f and more brilliant flowers. 

d section (and observe, please, 
richness) the composer selected the 
ior, the dominant. This piece 
unity for delicate tonal color- 


is by Kenneth S. Clark. 


to give here a little analytical 


(216 measures in E-flat major, 
£24 measures in C minor, later 


216 measures in E-fiat major. 
is now ee an octave 
d triplets are added by way of 


notice that, for the second sec- 
g for a quarter note is 120. That 
i: advance in speed over the 
first section. 

e of each of the triplets in section 
mot an eighth. This allows con- 


Dance, by Mary O’Hara. 


‘dance which, besides affordirg 
will do wonders for you tech- 
phythmic figure or pattern of the 


the second theme : AaB 


ween the two becomes at once 
ddie section contains a division 
first nine measures are in 
three are in G minor. and 
se is in G major. In 
seventh note of G major is 
natural. oa » somisent 
is produced, by means 
: : returned to the first 


3 ‘168 does not seem a difficult 
heve once mastered the notes. 


Moonlight in the Birch Wood, by Ruth 
Frank. 


As charming as an etc 
this highly poetic compos 
taneity of Ne 
Dowell. Moc 
seems moreo 
of Robert Sch 

The opening measu 
be played in rather 
=f me Note the m 
this piece. They | 
of hazy indefinite 
ing is sharply ou 
measures ninetee 
stretto. We use the 
significance, but as C 
to indicate an accelerar 

The alterna 
and pleasing. 
sas. 


March of the Masks, by Carl Wilhelm 
Kern. 


Mock-heroic 
must be made o 
ond section we o 
Syncopation cause 
and fourth 
as normally. 

What j 
tainly no i 
sprightly piece. 

Notice the ma 
gradually lessens 
is approache 
gradual 
footfalis 


ng by a master hand, 
on combines the spon- 
ul longing of Mac- 
tt 1 We free in form, it 
a log pshot of the theories 


cadences in 
required sense 
for. Noth- 


3 Its tuga 
2 so often employed it 


s 
ood examples 
g of the se 


Kern can write! Cer- 
uld weary of practicing such a 


The Nightingale’s Song, by Ethelbert 
Nevin. 


Cennec 
life-span w 
ing 


with p 
went to Ger 
ing under von 
ters. A true c 
various times i 
United States 7a ful 

won for “The Am 
Of his many attractive st 


The 


i le. 
groups light and 
lassed as a 


melodiot 
Be careful to m 
airy, else your 
third-rater, a bird incapabl 2 
composers—composers are poets, 
flights of fan 2 The.t hat 4 
sharp are enh : 
tion from the 
E major very 


Valcik in D Major, by John Mokrejs. 

The valcik is a Bohemian dance partaking of 
the nature of a somewhat lively waltz. The 
word is pronounced rahi-chik. You will also be 
puzzled, perhaps, by the name of the composer, a 
name made up so largely of consonants as to 
seem extremely complicated. It. is pronounced 
as follows: Mock-race. 

The eight-measure introduction to this skillful 
and very original piece’ suggests the coming first 
theme, a graceful one and widely spaced. The 
second theme cons f a series of fascinating 
syncopations. A reminiscence of this is to be 
found in the coda. 


Cradle Song, by Alexander MacFadyen. 


Mr. MacFadyen, who is a pianist of note as 
well as a composer, has made this very charming 
and pianistic arrangement of one of his most suc- 
cessful vocal compositions. The slow, somnolent 
melody is twice heard, and you are to study—as 
you go along—the melodic figuration which the 
composer has devised as a foil to set it off. Such 
figuration must always be kept secondary in im- 
portance to the melody itself. 

The coda provides a soft, somewhat ethereal, 
conclusion. The many double fiats at this point 
are less terrifying than they look. This number 
coupled with Mr. MacFadyen’s Country Dance 
would make an attractive recital group. 


Dear to the Heart of God, by Frederick 
W. Vanderpool. 


Some years ago Mr. Vanderpool wrote a short, 
but extremely eloquent, song entitled Values 
which caught the public’s fancy and made secure 
his reputation as a composer. Secular music— 
and in that class falls the song mentioned—has 
always been the field of composition in which he 
was most interested. Thus it is a source of 
great pleasure to make the acquaintance of this 
new insp'raticn, a sacred solo of slight difficulty 
for the singer but with intense devotional sig- 


nificance. 


The Call of Love, by A. Walter Kramer. 


Mr. Kramer was born in New York in 1890. 
In 1910 he graduated from the College of the 
City of New York, then joined the staff of “Musi- 
cal America.” the magazine of which he has just 
recently been made the editor-in-chief. Of his 
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Period Ty¥lodel Grand 


The illustration shows the graceful lines and delicate 
hand carving (in solid mahogany) of our smallest (5 ft.) 
grand. What it cannot convey is the delightful tone, the 
responsive touch, the sterling integrity of construction 
expected and found in this, as in every piano bearing our 
name. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Its fiftieth anniversary finds the Ivers & Pond enjoying 
the unusual distinction of being, as from the start, built 
in but one quality, the highest, by the management- 
ownership responsible for its inception and development. 
600 Conservatories and schools and over 75,000 private 
buyers now use these superb pianos. 

A new catalogue just off the press, shows latest style 
tendencies in fine piano building. Write for it. 
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How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them 
we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct from the 
factory on approval. The piano must please or it 
returns at our expense for railrozd freights. _ Liberal 
allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans. 
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Ivers & Pond Piano Company 
141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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he Supreme Gest of Singing 


By Mrs. Joun Francis Brings 
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F ASKED to state what is the supreme 

test of singing I would say, Making 

the song interesting. And the song 
never can become interesting, without in- 
telligent interpretation, which is the end 
and aim of singing. Interpretation cannot 
be either intelligent or intelligible without 
pure and expressive pronunciation; and 
eloquent pronunciation is made up of just 
enunciation and skillful articulation. 

Now this sounds so like the “begats,’ 
that I should properly have started with, 
“In the beginning was” easy, adequate, 
silent management of breath in the making 
of forward, resonant production of tone. 
Next I should have stated that to produce 
tone (not to speak of words!) there is 
needed this equipment: an open throat; an 
easy, “yawning” jaw; responsive lips; a 
nimble tongue controlled at the tip, and 
each organ trained to know its own time 
to function. 

This is the Technic of Interpretation. 


“Making the Grade” 
HE PATIENCE and hard = study 
which the singer will add to his nat- 
ural gifts of voice, temperament and in- 
telligence, will bear him company while 
he is struggling up the steep hill of technic 
‘to the summit where, in the inspiration 
of his interpretation, there will be no trace 
of the ‘degrees by which he_did ascend.” 
He must not, however, “scorn these de- 
grees,” They. are the means by which the 
Soul of Interpretation functions. 

The Soul contributes tone color, sense 
of atmosphere, power to reproduce a 
thought or an emotion. It supplies en- 
thusiasm, idealism, insight; and it © fur- 
nishes the imagination and_ inspiration 
which infuse our interpretation with living 
fire. Magnetism, personality—these are 
soul qualities, and as necessary to the suc- 
cess of the singer and the song as are his 
technical equipment. 


HILE NO PART of the technic 
can be neglected, it is Speech-in- 
Song which counts most. How often songs 
are ‘delivered with beautiful tone, but the 
absence of interesting articulation robs the 
message of meaning, so that the mind of 
the hearer has little offered to interest or 
hold it and is “prone to wander.” Vowel 
values are there, but not the crisp conso- 
nants that tell the tale. Between vowels 
and consonants there must be complete 
codperation. If expression depends upon 
consonants, carrying the tune depends upon 
vowels. Consonants must help, not hinder ; 
they come and go, but vowels. go on for- 
ever, or there is no phrasing. Consonants 
must be clever; vowels must be pure and 
steady-going. The opening consonant must 
distinctly usher in the vowel sound which 
then owns the entire tone, free from en- 
tangling alliance with any closing conso- 
nant. 
The final consonant of one word and the 
initial consonant of the next word are to 


be skillfully articulated at the same time. 
Vowels and consonants are absolutely in- 
terdependent. Beware of making an extra 
syllable out of a final consonant. L, M 
and N are especially treacherous in this 


respect. The release can be clear without 
singing “teller,” “commer” and “runner,” 
for “tell,” “come” and “run.” You re- 


member when those “roses bloomer!” The 
overelaboration that used to be character- 


’\ istic of the singing of sentimental ballads, 
\ held back the 


“march of the song” and 
resulted in exaggerations like these: 
“Seated-er one-er day-ee at-er the organ- 
er, I was-er weeree and-er ill-er at-er 
easer.” The extra syllable is still a pit- 
fall, and stumbling is sometimes heard! 
In the matter of these troublesome final 
consonants, we may say that soft c, f, j, 1, 
m, n, r, s, v never are released into an 
extra, sounded syllable. If followed by a 
word, articulate the final consonant with 
the initial consonant of the next word, as 
in Haydn’s song, “Letconcealmentlike a 
worm.” (Practice this very fast, to get 
the “hang of it.”) In such words as dead 
and dread, d if at the end of a phrase, 
can be stressed to give the needed expres- 
sion, without making an extra syllable. 


“That Troublesome “R” 


E OUGHT to agree especially 

about the rude letter R, 
ing where it does not belong. 
have occasion to tell a pupil that a cer-/ 
tain R has no sound, neither twist nor) 
turn nor trill, I am sometimes asked, 
“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Just what you do with the L in could,” I 
reply. The formation of R, 
or absence, betrays locality as few letters 
do. Only the vowel sound in such words 
as bird, urge and oil, can rival R in this 
respect. At a certain choral concert the 
word “church” occurred in one of the se- 
lections; and here and there in the chorus, 
banners went up from New England, New 
York (city!) and Indiana! 

The pronunciation, which is much given 
to final R’s, is what is called “the reversed 
R.” If you will look at your tongue when 
you sing R in this way, you will find that 
the tip curls up and over, touching the 
roof of the mouth, an impossible position 
for the production of good, clear tone. 
This R has no place in speech or in sing- 


ing. The much rolled Ris not used in- 
good singing in the English speaking 
world, Its place is taken by the “one- 
flip” R as in words like “broad,” and 
“merry.” 


The Vowel Beautiful 


AVING BEEN so generous to the 

cause of consonants, let us plead for 
the needs of the vowels. No word ends 
until the next word begins. That is, hold 
the vowel sound in each word until it is 
time to sing the vowel sound in the next 
word. The consonants will get said in 
passing, given quick wit. | Consonants 


_tion of distinctness. 


; ee ee en a — 
intrud- | 
When I- 


\ to sing well. 


: \ be felt by the hearer! 
its presence | 


Clearness 


IGOROUS PRACTICE 
words (try “basked conte 
train tongue and lips and at the 
preyent articulation from bein 
We must acquire a deft careful h 
will make the text clear withou 
attention to letters or even { 
Train the lips to do their work; # 
to insist on its own importance 
not to stiffen; the muscles of { 
not to “draw.” 
The technic of sounding conso 
of combining or joining finals a 
can not be perfected apart f 
livery of the text. So-called “p 
sung as fast as possible, are e 
tice in running the words toge 
These songs may be nonsense 
as “The Flim Flam” by A 
which became a drama in 3 
David Bispham; and “Frog we 
ing;” or even the old tongue tw 
“Peter Piper.” Or they mi 
songs like ‘ ‘Charming Chloe” 
German, and “ 


must not clutter up the text. The vowel 
must not waver nor change its form dur- 
ing the time of the note. The final or 
vanishing sound in vowels, such as the “1” 
in bright-or_the “a” in way, comes at - the 
instant of leaving the-tone; not midway, 
not on-the-way. It is a common fault to 
begin to end the vowel the very second it 
is started! A perversion of the vowel 
sound results; and the final consonants, 
casting their shadows before, rob enuncia- 
One cannot too close- 
ly watch these wavering vowels lest they 
“vanish” most_distortingly. 

If you have heard the peerless English 
Singers, you will know exactly what per- 
fect diction is, as perfect as is humanly: 
possible. You will know what it means for 
pronunciation to project itself easily’ 
through the story-telling. You will know 
what it means for the letter to serve the 
word, for the word to serve the phrase, 
for the phrase to tell the story, and the 
story to fit the music, all without “holding 
up the onward march of the song.’ 
Rhythm and tune, speech and tone, keep 
perfect proportion. The enjoyment of the 
singers, in their coOperative singing of the 
difficult songs, contributes inimitable ex- 
pression. Not the smallest point in their 
perfection is that it all sounds so casy. 


It must of course be 

is but saying that it mi 
\. it becomes easy and natural. 
\ an art, and all art expressi 
above the usual; but the 
‘well as the most desirable tl 
‘a noble simplicity. If on! 
‘were more correct and beautifi 
‘but need to sustain it to 
of song. 


When Art Conceals Art 


A LL SONGS are difficult to sing well. 
We build up our powers by studying 
dificult songs. The longer we study, the. 
more does it appear that no song is easy 
But! the difficulty must not 
No song should be 
sung in public that may sound too hard for , 

\the singer. 

* May I here tell two stories about dif- 
ficulty and ease? Two friends went to 
hear a young person play. The piece 
was complicated. The player was soon 
“floundering upon the rocks of its dif- 


Expression Inherent in § 


HE MEANING of 
our rich, beautiful ( 
language is contained in the 1 
selves. Take the aid these 


ficulties.” Said one to the other: “That make pronunciation dramatic. ‘ 
must be a very difficult piece.” The friend touch, tender, sorrow, vivid, SI 


replied, “I wish it had been impossible!” 
On a far different occasion, a sonata by 
Paderewski was played by Ruth Deyo, the 
composer being present. When “the daz- 
zlingly brilliant and truly astounding per- 
formance” was over, Paderewski turned 
to Miss Deyo and said, “I did not know the 
sonata was so easy until I heard you play 
it.” This triumph deserves careful thought. 
Sir Plunket Greene, in his invaluable and 
entertaining book, “Interpretation in Song,” 
gives the best broad rules I know for dic- 
tion difficulties. He says: “The song must 
be taken as a whole and push on straight to 
its conclusion. Rhythm may be hastened 
or held back, phrases broadened, or nar- 
rowed; but time and proportion must be 
kept. Pitfalls are overelaboration of de- 
tail, pauses for cheap effect, lack of ample 
breath power, and inability to take breath 
at lightning speed.” And again: “Preserve upon an easy pitch until 
in unbroken continuity the mood of the /See to it that the tip 0 
scng. Sing as you speak,” vies helpful, not he! 


black, dead, dread. You ret 
exquisite passage in Sara Teas 
“Dusk in June,” set to— 
Foster: : 
“And all the birds in a chor 

mering sound, 
Were easing their hearts of ji 

around.” 

These words are suggesti 
eye. In singing it is ne 
the meaning that can be 
thought and clear speech, b 
are not prepared for what 
is also necessary to remembe 
of acuteness is lost in the pé 
singer to hearer. 

In the matter of difficult 
is not denied that there 
sung upon an unusual 
first to speak the word, 


Tab, 


—— 


clear vowel on any pitch is the 
of the tongue. Continue to 
oublesome word on tone after 
the pitch called for is reached 
ered. No contortions will as- 
sinouncing a difficult word. All 
ijositions of the mouth will spoil 
i) of the tone. Watch the ex- 
the face in a mirror to keep it 
i} The singer must never look 
und singing or song difficult: 

f 

| In Conclusion 

iM UP: A song is made inter- 
it by these forces behind inter- 
Htechnic, that is, skillful auto- 
i the physical forces, musician- 
effing strong sense of rhythm, 


and a degree of culture equal to the under- 
standing of text and of style. There is 
such careless reading and appreciation of 
the poems set to music. For the soul of 
interpretation we must have insight, imag- 
ination, idealism, inspiration, intelligence, 
emotion, magnetism, charm. 

_ Since interpretation is story-telling, the 
singer must forget himself through com- 
mand of technic and complete interest in 
the song and desire to show its beauty and 
charm. Creating the mood of the song 
sets the seal upon our excellence as inter- 
preters. 

Interpretation is ruined if the singer 
thinks, “I am singing.” Personality must 
pervade the song, not vaunt itself. Praise 
of the song is the truest praise that can be 
given-to the singer, ‘ 


| ©he Ear and Heart 


TO SING would be im- 
without aid of the ear and, 
se, of one that is keenly mu- 

ith emphasizes the absolute 

developing a self-critical ear. 

dit is under the guidance of his 
ear for ofily a short period 
mee each week. The major por- 
ifitice is done alone and under the 
the student’s own ear. 

udent of song should take the 
le that hearing becomes fully 
piletecting wrong qualities and that 
)f really fine musical tone be- 
firing. Thus qualified, he is bet- 
en by himself to get rid of qual- 
tire bad and to substitute those 
‘od. 


the Singer-Musician 
LSUCCESS in song rests upon 
righ understanding and apprecia- 


the first thing of which I 
when singing?” 

inevitable question that must 
nd of every student of musi- 
tuction. 

study is to be intelligently 
t thing is to become thor- 
a with the verbal text. The 
Ht be read and re-read aloud, 
ase, till there is an exact 
nd as to their meaning and 
ry of this. 

me to give attention to the 


h started school, he could not 


yet he loved to sing. At 
he drove us nearly insane 


Worse yet, he taught them 
ter. Then we got busy. I 
do-re-mi on the piano with 
Seales. We all sang chil- 
songs heard over the radio, 
ioin in. I often played or 
and let the children guess 


ot on for about six months 
nt improvement. At school 
poorest singing section in 
d no fault, only encouraged 
y little flashes of improve- 
Was recovering from the 
him to pick out the airs 

jally liked. Time and 
= him; so he was de- 
to play_his own accom- 
piano. Next the family 
her. Perhaps three or four 
st before the children’s bed- 


By GrorcE CHapwick Stock 


tion of all that the term music implies. 

Learn to sing without notes. Only so 
will you be able to put your soul into a song 
and to reach the hearts of your audience. 

A singer, whose hands grasp several sheets 
of music, whose eyes are cast every few sec- 
onds on words and notations, and whose at- 
tention is diverted by having to turn pages, 
will make more or less of a hodge-podge 
of his program. 

Memorize every song so completely that 
in the singing of it you seem actually to be 
relating personal thought, feeling and ex- 
perience. 

An artless amateur who sings with sin- 
cerity, beauty of tone, and without self- 
consciousness, gives far more pleasure and 
real satisfaction than the sophisticated pro- 
fessional whose song, personality and bear- 
ing are coated with artificiality. After all, 

the sincere amateurs | (lovers) of music 
often contribute most to its progress. 


he Process of Song 


By WiLBur A. SKILES 


notes are to be accurately learned, then the 
phrasings must be studied, first as to their 
musical outlines and then to learn if they 
fit quite exactly the accents of the words. 
So many composers are not careful along 
this line that it often calls upon the inge- 
nuity of the singer to make just the little 
adjustments that will bring the accents of 
the two texts accurately—together.And 
these most surely should be made. The 
singer who cannot detect and remedy these 
defects is not yet the musician he or she 
ought to be; for great art consists in being 
able to do the little things well. 


A Singer's Problem Solved 


time, we would spend half an hour singing. 

One night Bob said he was sure he could 
sing one of the songs alone, and to our utter 
surprise he did it and did if well. After 
that each child sang one or two songs alone 
each concert night. 

Not many weeks later Bob came home all 
excited. He had been promoted to the best 
singing section in his room, and his teacher 
had asked him to sing a song alone, He 
sang it for me and did it nicely. How happy 
he was! We told him it was because he had 
tried so hard. { 

Our evening “sings” include kindergarten 
songs, Sunday-school songs and those of the 
more popular type, such as are heard over 
the radio. Then there are college songs. We 
hope that some day our ebildren will join the 
ranks of the green-capped songsters of some 
university. And perhaps then Bob will have 
learned his college song well enough so that 
he will be allowed to sing with the gang and 
not have to be asked to sell tickets in order 
to be kept from breaking -up the melody. 

Mrs. May St. JOHN Woop. 
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What to Chink About While Playing Hymn Gu 


In Variety there is Strength 


UNIFORM registration: for all the 

stanzas of a hymn is an eminently 
safe policy, also an eminently deadening 
one for all concerned. Far be it from us to 
recommend endless and far-fetched “effects” 
in hymn-tune playing. Such things do not 
belong either to the nature of the hymn- 
tune or to the circumstances under which 
it is used. Yet the avoidance of extrava- 
gances on one hand need not lead to mo- 
notony on the other. The first guide is al- 
ways the words of the hymn. The sentiment 
varies from stanza to stanza, and so should 
the treatment. The organist who realizes 
this and acts accordingly soon makes these 
differences apparent to the congregation. 
This, contrary to general opinion, can be 
done without lecturing and without congre- 
gational rehearsals. 

In its simplest form this change from 
stanza to stanza is accomplished by changes 
in the amount of tone, in other words by 
adding stops to or subtracting stops from 
the first stanza registration. For those 
who hesitate to use the hands, this may 
be done entirely by means of the crescendo 
pedal, that useful device which meets the 
entire registrational needs of some of those 
who “play in church.” Others, more dis- 
creet, will rely on the combination pistons 
and a careful study of the couplers, remem- 
bering always the possibilities of 16’ and 4’ 
couplers in addition to the unison couplers. 


Change of Manuals 


N MORE advanced form this variety is 

obtained by change of manuals, or by 
using the soprano on one manual as a solo 
with alto and tenor on another manual. 
The change of manual is usually for an 
entire stanza, and the contrast in tone 
must not be too extreme. Sarah Flower 
Adams’ hymn, Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
should begin rather softly. It is a prayer 
and not a command. The second stanza is 
in general character like the first, but the 
third, There let the way appear, apparently 
needs a slight increase in tone. This leads 
up to the musical climax at the fourth stan- 
za, Or if on joyful wing, which calls for 
more and brighter tone. The final refrain 
might in this case be diminuendo, as a re- 
turn to the spirit in which the hymn began. 
Mason’s tune for this hymn ‘could be 
handled effectively on either one or two 
manuals according to this scheme. 

Playing the soprano as a solo on one 
manual, with good, firm tone and with 8’ 
and 4’ stops or couplers (sometimes 16’, 
8’, 4’), and accompanying with tenor and 
also on a second manual of lesser tone, is 
often preferable to playing both hands on 
the same loud combination. It certainly 
has some distinct advantages, and would 
be a welcome relief to many congregations. 
If the soprano phrasing is crisp and clear, 
and the L. H. has sufficient 4’ stops or coup- 
lers to insure proper brightness, the ef- 
fects are usually good, Such a method 
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PART II 


needs practice before use, as some unfore- 
seen difficulties are apt to arise. Inci- 
dentally an organ “set up” for such a 
manner of performance offers three possi- 
bilities, the solo method above noted, the 
accompanying manual for softer singing, 
and the louder manual for the more vig- 
orous stanzas. 


Reharmonizing Hymn Tunes 
OME AMBITIOUS friends think it 


is a fine idea to reharmonize hymn- 
tunes, but this practice can be commended 
only in rare instances. Inthe first place, 
unison singing of the melody is rare in 
American churches. There are usually a 
few altos, tenors and basses in the con- 
gregation and these naturally sing their 
own parts as written in the hymnals. 
Therefore any change of harmony is pos- 
itively disconcerting to at least a part of 
the congregation. 

In the second place, most organists are 
not like Wolstenholme or Walford Davies. 
To hear either of these men play a service 
in an English church is to realize what 
extemporization or reharmonization of mel- 
odies really is. Unless one has had .un- 
usual training and experience it is best to 
confine one’s public playing to the printed 
page, at least so far as the set parts of the 
service are concerned. Extemporization 
should be practiced but not inflicted on the 
public more than is absolutely necessary. 
Remember also that hymn-tunes are four- 
part writing and that only in rare cases are 
more than four notes to be played at one 
time. “Stuffing” chords with extra notes 
only shows the callousness of the organist 
to the style of the music. 


Dragging 

NE OF the commonest complaints, 

both of and against the organist, is 
that of dragging the hymn tunes. In the first 
place the tempo is decided by the age or 
style of the hymn tune, and in the second 
place by circumstances. Our oldest hymn 
and psalm tunes are usually slow and dig- 
nified. Ein’ feste Burg and The Old Hun- 
dredth are two of the oldest in common 
use, and no organist in his senses expects 
to play these in the tempo suitable to a 
hymn tune by Barnby or Dykes. 

The circumstances are mostly governed 
by the size of the congregation, the build- 
ing and the weather. A large congrega- 
tion will in general sing more slowly than 
a small group. Some auditoriums are un- 
favorable for faster tempo. On a crisp 
winter day the congregation feels more 
animated than on a hot Sunday in July. 
So the thoughtful organist will take all 
these factors into consideration before de- 
ciding the tempo for each hymn-tune. If 
he starts too quickly for the congregation 
he may properly be pulled back by the 
weight of the congregational singing 
which is sometimes a good reminder. If 
on the other hand he feels that the tempo 


was correct, he must bring the congrega- 
tion up to time. - 

The hurrying up is done by more de- 
tached playing, in some buildings even 
staccato playing for a few notes, by repeat- 
ing every note plainly, pedals included, and 
by using more 4’ stops or 4’ couplers, with 
open swell boxes. There is usually a tend- 
ency to slow down toward the middle or 
end of the rather long hymn, and this the 
organist must watch. A good tax? driver 
is in some ways a model for the organist 
in such cases, alert to start, stop or take 
advantage of every inch and keep on sched- 
ule. Mere addition of stops is not the 
remedy for dragging; good management is 
the cure. 


What the Hymn Expresses 


HESE matters are largely about organ 

playing and most of them presently 
become second nature to the experienced 
organist. Even then there are other points 
to consider while playing hymn-tunes. Em- 
phasis has been laid on the importance of 
following every word of the hymn. It is 
then natural that the organist should take 
some interest in the hymns, their authors 
and sources. The subject is far too great 
to receive more than passing mention in an 
article of this size. The standard English 
dictionary of hymns is Dr. John Julian’s 
which lists some 400,000 hymns, and is real- 
ly a model for thoroughness and accuracy 
in a difficult subject. Such a book is not so 
good for a beginner as some smaller work, 
which gives a general outline of the sub- 
ject, and enables the neophyte to get his 
bearings before being submerged in a sea 
of facts. 

Dr. Louis F. Benson of Philadelphia is 
one of the foremost American authorities 
on hymnology, and is furthermore gifted 
with an extremely attractive style in the 
presentation of his subject. Get his recent 
“Hymnody of the Christian Church” and 
learn from it something of the history and 
purpose of hymnology. 

Then you will wish to go further, per- 
haps by way of the historical edition of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” which de- 
serves at least an article of its own. The 
English hymnal of that name, first pub- 
lished in 1861, has had an extraordinary 
influence on hymn-singing throughout the 
English-speaking world, and millions of 
copies of it have been used.: It was there- 
fore deemed wise, a few years ago, to pre- 
pare a historical edition for the use of 
those who wished to know something of the 
history of the hymins and tunes in the book. 

This edition is not for church use, as it 
contains nine hundred and eleven large 
pages and is rather expensive. It begins 
with a fine history of hymn and psalm sing- 
ing, written by an excellent English author- 
ity, the Rev. W. H. Frere. Then come the 
six hundred and forty-three hymns of the 
book proper. If the original was in Latin, 
Greek, or any other language than English, 


day. The tunes we har 


it is printed in parallel col 
English text. At the end of 
brief history of the hymn ai 
tune. As this book contain 
most popular hymns and tt 
torical edition is a most usef 
any organist, and it is prot 
complete of its kind. 

A smaller, but very useful 
Handbook to the, Church 
cently published by the 
which is a scholarly and d 
but one which does not deal 
hymns and tunes common in 
Unfortunately some of the A 
on hymns are too largely mae 
dotes and other matter of li 
to the student. 


History of Tun 


BOOK like Julian’s I 

valuable to the student 
but it contains practically 
the tunes to which this hi 
been sung. The musical | 
which the organist would ¢ 
are of little more help, b 
composers were seldom h 
posers. Even Bach was t 
fact that for the greater p 
he was a church organist. 
chiefly, so far as hymn-tu 
cerned, the reharmonizing 
rale melodies and their use 
passions, organ preludes 
music. Handel wrote thr 
but these are now rarely : 
sohn, like Bach, set 
composers already fam 


by Beethoven, Haydn, 
Handel and the lesser 
rangements from works ¥ 
with few exceptions had } 
to do with church music. | 
the Beethoven tunes now — 
Sardis is part of one of 
violin and orchestra, Alsa 
the first theme of the 
ond symphony, and The . 
fragment from the “Ninth 
two Weber tunes in co’ 
from operas. 


American Hymn 


OOKS LIKE the hist 

Hymns Ancient and 
Handbook to the Churcl 
great deal of informa’ 
composers and sources 
does Lightwood’s Hymn 
Story which is an en’ 
book by an Englishman 
lot of study to this diffi 
none of these books hay 
tunes written in Amer 
are not in common 
eral Americans have 
posers of our 
Pratt has the | nore 
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upplement to “Grove’s Diction- 
sic and Musicians” and also a 
rehensive account of our tune- 
nk J. Metcalf has devoted years 
g out the history of our more 
ymn tune composers, and _ his 
Merican Writers and Compilers 
‘Music” represents an enormous 


mw Hymns are Named 
fOUS and «rather fascinating 
ect for meditation is the name of 
tune. The Germans settle the 
ily by using the first words of 
associated with the tune like 
alle Gott, or Der Tag, der ist 
reich. The English are fond 
their tunes for saints; so we 
Anne, St. Patrick, St.. Alphege 
They have actually gone so far 
tunes for two saints which are 
i catalogue, St. Josiah and St. 
Wbenigna, Fiat Lux, Alleluia per- 
ch titles come from the hymns 
they were first associated. S. S. 
one of these, being 
lerusalem the Golden. 
\merican composers went to 
their hymn tune titles, so we 
xh, Habakkuk and many curi- 
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PLAYING of pedal scales 
ald receive as careful attention 
ihe early stages of organ study 
Wing of manual scales. From a 
4lence in teaching beginners on 
/ the writer has found the fol- 
(r points of great value in estab- 
clean-cut legato style of pedal 


@ foot on the key. When the 
ae on the organ bench at the 
the console, his left foot should 
Je directly above Middle C and 
lot above Middle D. The entire 
‘| be placed upon each respective 
wwords, “entire foot,’ are used 
ny pupils have started to prac- 
scales largely, if not entirely, 
elating toes—a method of play- 
‘ though it may be suited to the 
keys in the middle register of 
yird, is much inferior in ease and 
i _ the alternation of toe _and 


ht foot in the higher register: 
> toe method on all keys has 
fly because, owing to the or- 
1s being too high, only the toe has 
Go reach the pedals. This was 
c with most organ benches 
ve or more years ago. 
of the student’s organ bench 
wenty inches above Middle 
the standard height, he had 
¢ bench cut down the neces- 
(Of course, if he is taller 
an the average person he will 
the bench accordingly.) 
sition of foot on key. Hav- 
entire foot on either middle C 
®&), the student should next look 
ion of the foot on the key. The 
so placed that the tip of the 
re than an inch from the 
key. This matter can be 
by seeing that the bench is 
jough to the console sO that 


ve to the adjacent black 
’e of the same foot. 
-and release of key. The 
ow once again take middle 
) z s typical keys. In putting 


ous names of persons 
United Presbyterian committee, in en- 
titling new tunes, used the names of their 
foreign mission stations, 

By the time the organist has read some 
of these books on hymns and hymn tunes 
he will want to know more of the place of 
music in worship. Then he will get books 
like Dr. Pratt’s “Musical Ministries in the 
Church,” Rev. E. E. Harper’s “Church 
Music and Worship,” and Edward Dick- 
inson’s valuable “Music in the History of 
the Western Church.” From these he will 
learn something of the real place of music 
in the church, what it has done and what 
it should do. He will also be interesting 
the choir, perhaps also the clergyman, in 
hymns and hymn tunes. 

Finally comes one of the most important 
matters of all. The only opportunities the 
congregation has for active participation 
in the Protestant service of worship are 
the responsive readings and the hymns, and 
the latter represent by far the larger part 
of the time so occupied. The organist then 
has the privilege and the duty of leading 
one of the most important parts of the 
service. If he does this skillfully, thought- 
fully and reverently, with a full apprecia- 
tion of the responsibility, he has plenty to 
think about while playing hymn tunes. 
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Four Points In Pedal Scale Playing 


By Epwarp G. Mrap 


these down he must bear in mind the two 
factors of distance and speed, or, in other 
words, aim (1) to put the key down as 
far as it will go, and (2) as quickly as it 
will go. These two factors combined pro- 
duce a firm, precise attack. Equally firm 
and precise should be the release, which on 
the organ is even more important than the 
attack, since it is the only means of defin- 
ing clearly the various rhythmic effects. 
With the average pupil, the release of the 
key is too slow and indefinite to be effective. 
In case of repeated attack and release of 
the same key the entire foot should re- 
main on the key, if it be white, while, if it 
be black, the toe should hold this constant 
position. Many pupils, after the first re- 
lease of the key, take the toe (or heel) off 
with the result that this member must be 
placed back on the key for repetition of 
attack and release. Why not eliminate 
such waste of energy and time? 

4. Moving from one key to the next. 
To do this most effectively, the student 
must apply the axiom that the shortest dis- 
tance between any two points is a straight 
line. With the left foot on middle C, he 
should play B below it by turning the heel 
straight out until it is directly over B 
(keeping the toe and C as a pivot) and then 
put B down. With the heel of the left 
foot now on B and the toe on C, he should 
play B flat by swinging the toe in a straight 
line from C to B flat (keeping the heel on 
B as a pivot) and put B flat down. He 
should so continue chromatically or dia- 
tonically down to Low C. (The toe must, 
of course, be slid from F sharp to F if the 
student plays the chromatic scale. 

Likewise, starting with the right heel 
on Middle D, the student should play up 
the key-board with alternate toe and heel 
of the right foot. (If the chromatic scale 
is played, he should slide the toe from 
E flat to E, bringing the right heel down 
on F.) Next, he should practice the major 
and minor scales in the order of the circle 
of fifths, always moving the toe and heel in 
a horizontal plane. 

By attending to these four points care- 
fully the student will acquire an excellent 
pedal technic for playing scales. Such a 
technic is the best foundation for perform- 
ing efficiently the pedal passages in the 
works of John Sebastian Bach and others. 
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fine instrument prizes, which are 
being offered to the first three win- 
ner contestants. START NOW. 


— 


strong, rich voice for 
peaking. A REV- 


days’ FREE readi: 
keep it, send fools 1.00. 
wise, just ret arn it—That’s alll 
tee E. FEUCHTINGER, Sulte 2 
10 Wilson Ave.,Dept. 55-35 eitcazo 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher idealgy of art and life, 
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ORGAN AND (@HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Dr. Henry S. Fry 


ForMER PrestDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G, O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. I am conducting our choir but know 
very little about the organ, and our organist 
is only a beginner. I am enclosing a@ list of 
stops included in our organ. Tor chorus 
parts I use the two Diapasons, two Dulcianas, 
two flutes, Vox Jubilante, Choral Harp Aeo- 
lienne and the Sub Bass. For solo parts I 
push in the Sub Bass and Choral, but thought 
you might suggest better combinations. 
What is the meaning of the following: 


which is the second measure of a hymn, 
“Close veiled in that Sweet Sacrament” 
(from Rossini) ? 

What is the meaning of the figure 3 over a 
note, thus: 


Hx cay ia 
A 


4 I~ 


which is found in the sequence of the Requiem 
Mass (Gregorian), also the following: 


Ex.3 


=== 


What is the meaning 
after a note?—P. BH. W 
A. The stops you name appear to be all 
right for your purpose, except the Harp 
Aeolienne 2’ which we suggest being omitted. 
Of course the couplers may be added in the 
accompaniment for heavy chorus work and a 
less number of stops used for accompanying 
solos if those you name prove too loud. Your 
first and third examples appear to include 
turns—execution as follows: 


Ex.4 


of two dashes (=) 


or at slow tempo. 
Ex.5 


We have included a natural mark under the 
“d’ as we imagine it appears in the passage 
although you do not include it. The two 
turns in your third example will receive the 
same treatment as in the first example, of 
course beginning on the note preceding the 
turn. In the first turn in your third example 
we would not sharpen the ‘‘f.” 

Your second example indicates that the 
three quarter notes are played in the time 
of one half note—the ordinary form known 
as a triplet. Two dashes after a note are 
sometimes used in metronomiec markings, 


thus: = 60. 


which means a tempo of 60 quarter notes to 
a minute. 


Q. Can you give me some information 
about the organ or organs in St. Peters 
Cathedral, Rome? I am under the impression 
that there is no permanent, stationary organ 
in the Cathedral, as might be expected, but 
rather a small portable one which is moved 
around as needed.—M.. M. 

From Mr. Nicola Montani, the well- 
known Catholie Organist and. Choirmaster, 
we have the following information: “Regard- 
ing the organs in the Cappella del Cora or 
the Cappella Julia in St. Peter's, Rome, 
there are two fixed organs, not large instru- 
ments, in the Cappella del Coro in St. Peter’s 
in a gallery at either end of the Chapel. For 
many years there has been talk of introduc- 
ing a very large organ in St. Peter’s and 
specifications have been drawn by many 
builders and organists ¢a subscription was at 
one time started to defray the expense of 
the undertaking), but all these efforts have 
come to naught. The general opinion among 
musicians and authorities in Rome is that a 
large organ in St. Peter’s would not serve 
its purpose. For the various functions which 
take place in the Basilica when the Pope 
does not pontificate a movable organ is used 
to accompany the Cappella Julia (not the 
Sistine Choir), but when the Pope himself 
celebrates Mass in St. Peter’s the Sistine 
Chapel Choir is in attendance and the tradi- 
tional custom of this choir is, of course, to 
sing without organ. Everything is sung ’a 
cappella at all the services in the Sistine 
Chapel. There is no organ in this chapel.” 
The specifications of two of the organs ap- 
pear in “The Organ—History and Construc- 
tion” by Hopkins and Rimbault. 


I am enclosing the specification of the 


organ in our Lutheran Church. What stops 
do you think ought to be used when we sing 
hymns ?—C. K. = 

A, If the congregational singing is hearty 
we suggest the use of the following stops: 

Pedal: Bourdon 

Swell: Viola Diapason, Stopped Diapason, 
Flute Harmonic. 

Great: Open Diapason, Melodia, Dulciana 
Flute d’Amour. 

Couplers: Great to Pedal, Swell to Pedal, 
Swell to Great. 
which is practically your full organ without 
16’ and 4’ couplers. The 4’ couplers may be 
used occasionally for added brilliancy. 

Q. Will yow tell me where I can get Pre- 
lude by Clerambault? Is Scherzetto by Vierne 
published separately? In Will o’ the Wisp by 
Nevin would you use a staccato touch for the 
right hand? It is very difficult for a pupil 
to play it at proper tempo with staccato 
touch. Would not a crisp legato serve?—L. S. 

A. The publishers of “Tun Erupr”’ can 
furnish you a copy of the Prelude by Cleram- 
bault. The Scherzetto is not published separ- 
ately to our knowledge. We should use a 
finger non-legato for the Nevin. number, which 
is probably what you have in mind as crisp 
legato. We think ‘non-legato”’ would be a 
better word to suggest the proper touch in 
this instance, rather than staccato. 


Q. A group of organists in our town have 
decided to form a club that would be of in- 
terest to organists. We are, however, at a 
loss as to how to proceed. We should like 
to inform the other organists by letter, but 
do not know just how to make the approach. 
We should like to have this entirely local, 
if possible. What name would you suggest, 
ond, how would you proceed with the mat- 
er} 

A. We suggest sending a letter to all the 
organists somewhat like the following: 

“It has been suggested that a club be 


‘formed composed of the organists in this lo- 


eality. The object of the club would be the 
fostering of the professional as well as of 
the social interests of the members—by dis- 
eussion of pertinent subjects, recitals, fes- 
tival services and so forth. A meeting to 
discuss this matter will be held at......... 
LOM Rere aro ee to which you are cordially 
invited. < 

“Trusting you: will favor us with your pres- 
ence and that you will be interested in the 
formation of such an organization, we are 

A Cordially yours,” 
(Signed by Temporary Chairman or Com- 
mittee.) 

The name might be 


» ne Organist’s 
Association, or 


. Organ Club. 


Q. I have recently had the privilege of 
playing on a@ two manual organ and enjoy 
getting beautiful effects. One teacher told me 
that organists do not play octaves but use 
couplers instead. Is this always the case? 
In “Daughter of Jairus” (Stainer) a pas- 
sage is marked: 


for piano. What do you use in the pedal of 
the organ to secure the effect suggested? The 
following is the specification of the organ: 

Swell: Salicional, Stopped Diapason, Flute 
Harmonic, Oboe. 

Great: Dulciana, Melodia, Open Diapason, 
Octave. 

Pedal: Bourdon, 

Couplers: Great to Ped., Swell 
Swell to Great, Swell to Great 4’. 

I would appreciate some suggestions as to 
registration. What is best to use in place of 
chimes ?—E. M. 


A. The statement that organists do not 
play octaves is not entirely correct. Some- 
times where smoothness is essential a coupler 
of 4’ piteh may be added (or a 16’ coupler 
if the octave below is desired) and single 
notes played. If the needed couplers are al- 
ready in use you can readily see that the 
octaves must be played to secure the proper 
effect. If the coupler does not give éxactly 
the same effect as the playing of octaves it 
should not be used as a substitute for the 
octave playing. We fail to find the passage 
you quote in “Daughter of Jairus.” Based 
on the short passage you quote we suggest 
holding the ‘“g’’ on the manual and either 
holding down the two lower notes at one 
time or trilling them, on the Pedal Bourdon, 
uncoupled. 

For registration effects we suggest your ex- 
perimenting with various combinations. Your 
Swell organ ‘stops are available, singly or in 
combination, for solo effects, and the Melodia, 
and occasionally the Open Diapason on the 
Great organ may also be used for solo effects. 
For the playing of the ordinary chime parts, 
we suggest treating them in the manner of a 
separate solo part and not attempting to se- 
cure the effect of chimes as you do not have 
any stops to approximate the effect in such 
use. For use in securing chime effects with 


to Ped., 


ris 


(a) in front ‘of anthems indicates 
while (b) anthems 
Date MORNING SERVICE 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Cathedral Chimes........Calver 
Piano: Whither?.........0.0e00 Quinlan 
F ANTHEMS 
ce) (a) My Redeemer and My Lord. . Buck 
U (b) Still, Still with Thee.........Reed 
® OFFERTORY 
H Come, Holy Spirit......... ..-Hawley 
(Alto solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Bouree in G....... Bach-Harris 
Bidnost Excelsior (aise otc1- v\8/shele= err 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Londonderry Air.Arr.Kohlmann 
E Piano: To a Vanishing Race...Cadman 
L ANTHEMS 
E (a) Praise Vel seseleiteiss oes ee jreverdi 
Vv (b) I Waited for the Lord......Norris 
E OFFERTORY 
Nui atest uRedecmnene steeds eeeaee Bilbro 
vy (Tenor solo) A 
Ls POSTLUDE 
Organ: O \Sanctissimany.|s-.% 5 eset Lux 
Piano te SCHEEZINO ter cer teee Thompson 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Salut d’Amour......... Lemare 
9 Piano: Une Petite Histoire..... Rayners 
I ANTHEMS 
G (a) Make a Joyful Noise.......Simper 
H (b) How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings 
at Smart 
E OFFERTORY 
F. Blessed Is the Man........ ~...Hosmer 
N (Duet) 
o POSTLUDE 
Organ: War March of the Priests 
Mendelssohn 
Piano: Andante Celebre...... Beethoven 
PRELUDE 
T Chapel Bell ......- Soph ah Flagler 
WwW (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accpt.) 
E 
N ANTHEMS 
T (a) Send Out Thy Light....... Gounod 
Y (b) Come, Holy Spirit........ Morrison 
F OFFERTORY 
Thou art My God........... . .. Roberts 
I (Soprano solo) 
F 
T POSTLUDE 
H Organ: Andante Grazioso....... Mozart 
Piano: Sunday Morning ........ Bendel | 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 


for examination 


vie 


chords such as appear in Roper’s “Piano 
Chimes,” Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and “Cathedral 
Chimes,” by Armstrong, you might try a com- 
bination of Swell Stopped Diapason and 
Flute Harmonic, closing the Swell quickly 
with the playing of each chord. 


Q. We have a small tiwo-manual organ in 
our church, the couplers and stops of which 
are controlled by stop-keys. The Swell to 
Swell 4! and the Swell to. Great 4/ stops are ~ 
out of order. Will you give a diagram ea- 
plaining their action? The tremulant also is 
ineffective except with two particular stops. 
What is the chief difference between the Vor 
Angelica, the Vor Celeste and the Vow 
Humana stops? Could a fairly large theater 
organ be built for $35,000?—“Vox.” 

There are several kinds of couplers, 
mechanical, pneumatie and electric, and we 
would suggest your communicating with the 
builder of the organ for the information you 
wish in reference to the Couplers, and also 
in reference to the tremulant. Sometimes all 
stops-are not affected by the tremulant. The 


“Tt requires a tremendous amount 


who undertakes it must learn to think for himself. At int 
and frequently take a deep breath. Always relax before begi 
Study the music minutely away from the instrument, and ha 


defined idea of the form and general 
to the organ.”—Wiu1AM C. Car, * 


Choirmaster's Gut 
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‘in correct tune, usually Sa 


they are of moderate diff 
are easier ones. 


EVENING § 


PRELUDE | 
Organ: In Deepening Shad 


Piano: Lullaby ........08 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Now the Day is Ove 
(b) Dear Jesus, Sweet — 
I Shed.. 


OFFERTORY 
Believe in Me........ Pei 


POSTLUDE ~ 
Organ; Royal Pageant..... 
Piano: March of the Druid 


PRELUDE 
Organ: A Moonlight Serena 


Piano: Pansies for Thought 


ANTHEMS ~ 
(a) I am Alpha and Omega. 
(b) Incline Thine Ear.....9 


OFFERTORY — 


Whither Shall I Go?....008 
(Soprano solo) 


POSTLUDE ~— 
Organ: Devotion Loe ahaa 
Piano: Eventide. +. ...)).aaan 

PRELUDE 
Organ: Lullaby in G..... oat 
Piano: Sabbath Evening in 

ANTHEMS _ 


(a) Ye That Stand in the He 
the 1 
(b) One Sweetly Solemn Thoy 


OFFERTORY 
Eternal Light), 62) ieee Bry!) 
(Baritone solo) — 
POSTLUDE © 
Organ?) Hlegyente ese «an 
Piano: Adagio Cantabile fre 
Op. 3 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Angelus ..... ee: 
Piano: Heartsease ......- 
ANTHEMS 


(a) Spirit Immortal ...... 
(b) Worship the Lord,.... 


-OFFERTORY 
Sea Gardens iva ; 
(Violin with Organ or 
POSTLUDE > 

Organ: Consolation .......1 


Piano: Adagio from Sonat 
No. ¥ 


upan request. 


term, Vox Angelica, seems 
in connection with both 
stops, though in this country 
generally used to designate @ 
very soft tone. It may b 
tone or string tone aecordi 
The Vox Celeste stop — 
open labial pipes of one 
ranks slightly out of tune 
pitch of the organ. When 


ful undulating effect is s 
beats produced by the yaria 
Where one rank only is u 
with the correct unison pi 
that the variation in tuning : 
sharp side. Where two ot 
are used one may be on the | 
on the sharp side. Two 
ing are always necessar, 
Celeste effect. 


as an imitation of the hu 


large theater organ 
price you name. 


of thought to play the 


arrangement of detail 


ASY TO BLOW. Easy to finger. 
Easy to play in perfect tune, 
Learn quicker ae win greater 
musical success. Sousa and the world’s 
eatest artists endorse Conns. They 
ave proved Conn superiority. The 
secretisin Conn’s patented construc- 
tion. Many exclusive features. Yet 
they cost no more. 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS. 
= Any Conn Band or Orchestra instru- 
ment senton free trial. Liberal Easy 
Payment Plan. Write forspecialoffer. 
Send For FREE BOOK. Describes 
your favorite instrument. Gives his- 
tory, place in band, points out money 
making opportunities. Illustrates 
newest models in natural colors, 
Mention instrument, 
C. G. CONN, LTD. 
1113 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Worlds Largest: 
‘Manufacturers: 


| BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Veite for FREE BOOK 


ition Instrument < < 


LEARN! 


“EASY TO 


iScinating music of LA TOSCA Piano 


fons has taken America by storm. In 
ace band, on the stage, over the air. And 
sands of homes—EVERY WHERE—you 
lis yibrant melody with its unrivalled pep 
lume. And it’s so easy to learn! If you play 
you are already halfa LA TOSCA player. 
a by teaching or playing this instrument! 


Write for free Booklet K giving 
description and prices of the full 


line. 
IE FRED GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
ay ‘ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Distributors of 


TOSCA 


o Accordions 


SRASP_THIS WONDERFUL 
OPPORTUNITY 


‘to qualify for a fine band or 
orchestra instrument. All that 
you have to do is to exercise 
your powers of composition, 
using your musical knowl- 
edge as a foundation. 
See page 783 of this issue for 
- details of one of the most at- 
tractive and interesting con- 
tests that has ever been run 


by THE ETUDE. 


DO NOT DELAY 
R NOW AS A CONTESTANT 


THING IN MUSIC- BY ANY PROCESS 
T FOR INDIVIDUALS 


& SON CO.mc 
OHIO 


Organizing a Successful High School Band 


(Continued from page 783) 


BAND OF 20 
1D} Piccolo, 1 Eh Clarinet, 3 Bh Clarinets, 
1 Eb Alto Saxophone, 1 Bh Tenor Saxophone 
4 Bb Cornets, 2 Bb Altos, 3 3h Tenors or 
Trombones, 1 Bh Baritone, 1 Bb Bass (Large), 
1 Snare Drum, 1 Bass Drum and Cymbals. 


BAND OF 25 


1B) Piccolo, 1 Eb Clarinet, 4 Bh Clarinets, 
4 Bb Cornets, 2 Eb Altos, 3 Bb Tenors or 
Trombones, 2 Bb Baritones, 1 Eb Bass (Large) 
1BB) Bass, 1 Snare Drum, 1 Bass Drum and 
Cymbals, 2 Alto Saxophones, 1 Tenor Saxo- 
phone, 1 Baritone Saxophone. 


s 


BAND or 35 

1 Db Piccolo, 1 Bh Clarinet, 7 Bh Clarinets, 
6 Bb Cornets, 4 Eh Altos, 4 Bh Tenors or 
Trombones, 2 E} Baritones, 2 Eh Basses, 1 
bBb Bass, 1 Snare Drum, 1 Bass Drum and 
Cymbals, 1 Soprano Saxophone, 1 Alto Saxo- 
phone, 1 Tenor Saxophone, 1 Baritone Saxo- 
phone, 1 C Saxophone (Oboe). 
according to the number of good pros- 
pects as indicated by the returned ques- 
tionnaires, tell the children to get their in- 
struments as soon as possible; and, if in 
your work you haye found a make of in- 
strument which has proven satisfactory, it 
would not be out of place to suggest that 
they purchase that make of instrument, giy- 
ing your reasons and giving them the ad- 
dress of the company manufacturing them. 
They may then write the company for in- 
struments. Your opinion and assistance 
will undoubtedly be solicited, so be pre- 
pared to give prices on new instruments 
and estimates on used factory rebuilt in- 
struments. Let them, if they so desire, 
look into it for themselves, telling them 
that you will be glad to assist them in any 
way possible while selecting the instru- 
ment. 

If you are an agent for some manufac- 
turer and can conscientiously recommend 
his instrument, don’t hesitate to do so. 
One way which has beet very successful 
in inducing parents to get a good instru- 
ment is merely to explain that the good 
instrument is much easier to learn on— 
that the money placed in a standard instru- 
ment made by a reputable manufacturer 
is well spent, and that it is better 
to spend it on the instrument in the first 
place than to take a lot of extra lessons 
in a vain attempt to overcome the defi- 
ciencies in an instrument. This should, 
of course, be done in a careful, tactful 
manner. Even so, they will sometimes stick 
to the idea of a cheap instrument. In this 
case just tell them to send and get the in- 
strument and find out for themselves. Do 
it in a nice way. A short tryout in com- 
parison with others using standard instru- 
ments will speedily cure not only them- 
selves, but others, of the cheap instrument 
idea. 

Set a time for the next meeting and tell 
the boys and girls to bring their instruments 
or to come without them, if they have 
not yet arrived. 


Getting Under Way 


HERE will always be found those who 
already have their own instruments 
and can play more or less. These, of 
course, will be a big help, depending upon 
the extent to which they can perform, 
providing they are willing to go a, little 
slow at first in order to allow the be- 
ginners to catch up a trifle. If you find 
some one or two who are exceptional in 
their ability, don’t make the mistake of 
enrolling them without first explaining 
that it will require some patience on their 
part to continue until the others are able 
to perform to some extent. Make it ap- 
pear just as it is and most of them will be 
glad not only to start, but to continue and 
aid you in your work by taking charge of 
the section which corresponds to the in- 
struments on which they perform. 
Suppose, for instance, that you have a 
youngster who plays clarinet, has been 
playing for perhaps two or three years, 
and has progressed sufficiently to warrant 
his playing with the municipal band which 
has been giving concerts in the city park. 
This lad does not want to go through the 
hard grind for three months, and over 
the same ground that he went, perhaps, 
three years ago. Let him know you real- 
ize this, and that you would like to have 
him act as.a special tutor to the others in 
the clarinet section. Then the probabili- 
ties are that. he will take great pleasure 
and pride in acting as a sort of group 
leader and will render you invaluable 
assistance. 


Occasionally one of the parents in for- 
mer days has been a musician and will 
resurrect from the attic an old battered 
relic in high or concert pitch and with 
the valve and tuning slides hopelessly 
stuck. The child will no doubt mention 
this to you, and say that he has an instru- 
ment, but can’t tell you the condition. 
Ask him to bring it to the next meeting, 
or, better yet, call with the lad at his home 
and inspect it. If the instrument is as you 
expected, explain that it cannot be used in 
its present condition, using care not to 
discredit the instrument, as its former pos- 
sessor has not forgotten the joyful times 
he had when he was playing with his old 
band and this particular instrument was 
his “pal and pride.” Your energy will be 
expended to a much better advantage by 
showing the parent the difference in High 
and Low pitch, showing him that the in- 
strument would have to be sent to the fac- 
tory and rebuilt for low pitch and receive 
a general rejuvenating treatment. 


(Part II of this article will appear in 
the December Etupe.) 
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A NATIVE MUNICIPAL BAND AT CEBU, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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“JUST OUTSIDE 
THE DOOR” 


Outside there is loneliness 

and longing—inside there is 
warmth and happiness. Music 
will open the door to Profit 
and Pleasure. Self expression 
means self content. |The 
person who plays is always 
welcome. 
_ Let us help you to select an 
instrument from America's 
Greatest Assortment of Band 
Instruments. 

Fill out the coupon below 
marking the Instrument you 
are interested in and receive 
Booklet. and Folders in beau- 
tiful colors, containing much 
information on King, Cleve- 
land, and American Standard 
Band Instruments. 


Mailed Free 
The H. N. White Company 
5225 Superior Ave, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for your free copy of New Catalog. Mark 
Instrument you are interested in and mail Coupon 
for further information . 


BASSOON 
ACCESSORY CATALOG 
TROMBONE 

BASS 

SAXOPHONE 

REPAIR FOLDER 
FLUTE 

BARGAIN LIST 


O NEw CATALOG 
O TRUMPET 


BARITONE. 


QO 
CLARINET ie) 
OBOE O 

Oo 
Oo 


O Drums 
CoRNET 
O FRENCH HORN 
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CG's <a Adatspetatieres sees cine 
Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
Book gives a complete course in 


JAZ Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


TEACHERS! STUDENTS! SCHOOLS! 
Buy your music here and save half. Popular sheet 
music regular 35¢ copies 7 for $1. or 15 for $2. 
Popularsorchestrations 7 for $2.or 15 for $4. These 
are the regular 50c numbers from popular publish- 
ers. Nolists. Brand new condition. Ask about our 
Modernistic Musical Printing Service. Only house 
of its kind. Teachers: we can sell you back numbers 
of orchestrations from 2 months to 144 years old at 
50 for $5. F. O. B. Chicago. Sheet music at 100f r 
for Catalog. Austin Music House, Room 77 

Room 77 1134 N. Lawler Ave., Chicago 


oe > ie 
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Start a little 

Dance Band 


Start something new this winter a neigh- 
borhood dance band, It’s easy; and real 
lasting enjoyment. Any Buescher instrument 

uickly, easily mastered. Beautiful tone, easy 

lowing and fingering insure rapid success. 
A start now may lead you to fame and for- 
tune. This may be your big chance. Six days’ 
free trial—any instrument. See what you 
can do. Easy terms. Pay justalittle,monthly, 
as you play. Send coupon below for beauti- 
ful catalog and full particulars. Send today. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 
1116 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. B61 
Without obligating me in any way, please send 


catalog of { ] Saxophone [ ] Trumpet[ ] Trombone 
Mention any other My age is___ 
Name 

Street Address. 


Town—____ = t Btate. 
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CANADIAN subscriber of Trt 

Erupr sends two clippings and 

wishes to know how much truth, 
if any, is in them. The first states that a 
man in Winnipeg has succeeded in produc- 
ing a violin varnish which he believes is 
identical with that used by Stradivarius and 
other famous Cremona makers, the making 
of which has been considered as a “lost art,” 
although the knowledge of the formula 
seems to have been common property in the 
days of Stradivarius and was used by 
most of the Cremona makers. 

Our correspondent is informed that it is 
not impossible that the secret has been 
discovered. Time alone will tell. It is, 
however, to be noted that this secret has 
heretofore been discovered (?) by hun- 
dreds of violin makers all over the world. 
The trouble is that the secret refuses to 


“stay discovered.” That is, there is no 
varnish being made and no process of 


varnishing in use at present in any country 
which the violin-making world recognizes 
as producing the same results as the var- 
nish of Stradivarius. 

Not a few violin makers of the present 
day boldly claim that they have discoy- 
ered the: yarnish of Cremona: and the art 
of applying it,.and that this varnish en- 
riches the tone and appearance of their 
violins as well as the varnish on the best 
Cremonas. The world, however, refuses 
to take them seriously and persists in 
classing the varnish of Cremona and the 
art of applying it ‘as among the “lost 
arts.” 


Experiments in Amber 
N ENORMOUS amount of research 


has been devoted to this subject. 
Every known substance suitable for var- 


HERE ARE many who do not learn 

to play the violin “though they 

would very much like to. Some 
live too far from any teacher; others can- 
not afford lessons. 

But you may learn without a teacher, 
though, obviously, progress cannot be so 
rapid. Bad habits, moreover, may be ac- 
quired, and, once formed, are hard to be 
overcome. But, providing you are careful, 
the risk is not too great. 

At the beginning an exercise-book is 
necessary. There are many good books 
from which to choose, but that should 
be preferred which contains plenty of illus- 
trations and explanatory notes. 

You will need to tune the violin. <A lit- 
tle metal pipe to help you to do this can 
be bought at any music store. The shop- 
man will tell you how to use it. A cake 
of rosin must also be acquired. You 
should rub the hair of your bow, from 
end to end, on this, about half a dozen 
times each day before beginning to play. 
See that you slacken the hair of your bow 
before putting it away in the case, or 
else the constant strain will ruin the stick. 

A mute should be handy for occasions 


THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
‘ROBERT BRAINE 


IT Is THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 
“A VIOLINIST’S ETUDE” COMPLETE IN {TSELF 


Che Secret 


nish making has been experimented with 
in all possible combinations, Experimenta- 
tion with amber and similar substances 
has been especially large. Charles Reade, 
the late famous English novelist, collected 
Cremona violins as a hobby and was the 
owner of many famous instruments at 
various times. He devoted much _ study 


especially to Cremona varnish and to the . 


secrets of the construction of these match- 
less instruments. Indeed, he wrote an es- 
say on Cremona varnish which has be- 
come a classic in the history of violin 
making, and which was a means, of ad- 
vancing some very plausible theories con- 
cerning the making of violin varnish and 
the art of applying it. His theories are 
very interesting, and some authorities on 
violin making believe that: he has hit on the 
truth in this matter. However, the violin- 
making world fails to consider that the 
mystery has been solved without doubt. 

At the present time hundreds of profes- 
sional and amateur violin makers and 
violinists scattered all over the world are 
experimenting with all kinds of varnishes 
and all sorts of methods of applying it, in 
hope of hitting on the beautiful varnish 
of Cremona, full of fire and transparency, 
which lies on the wood of the violin as if 
it had been skimmed over with a coating 
of liquid glass. 

It is possible that the secret has already 
been discovered but has not yet been rec- 
ognized by the world. But one thing is 


Sew 
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of @remona 


certain, and that is that no varnish being 
made anywhere in the world is as yet gen- 
erally considered by violin-making author- 


ities to be identical with that used by 
Stradivarius and the other Cremona 
“makers. 


A Bit Moth Eaten 


rTRHE OTHER clipping has to do 

with a fearful and wonderful yarn 
which recently went the rounds of the 
press of the entire world to the effect that 
all the secrets of the Cremona violin had 
been laid bare, owing to the discovery in 
Italy of a bundle of moth-eaten docu- 
ments left by Stradivarius himself, de- 
scribing his methods of violin making and 
the secret of the famous varnish. 

The story, as sent out by newspaper cor- 
respondents from Rome, was that two 
hundred and eighty papers, including a 
biography of Stradivarius, his will, a 
treatise on the art of violin making and a 
list of the violins he had made, had been 
found in the secret drawer of a desk where 
they had been placed by Theodore Bona- 
vente, friend and confessor of Stradivarius, 
It was alleged that most of these papers 
had been written by Bonavente, although 
some of them were from the pen of Strad- 
ivarius himself. 

Recently the desk had come into the 
hands of a dealer in antiques who had 
found the documents in it. Of these docu- 
ments the most important was “A 
Treatise on the Violin and its Manufac- 


Learning Without a Geacher 
By Sw G. Hepcezs 


when your practicing must be kept soft. 

The violin should be kept clean, with the 
rosin dusted daily from before the bridge, 
in order that it might not cake there and. 
spoil the varnish. 1 have known some mis- 
guided amateurs who considered this dust 
to he as precious as the bloom on peaches 
or grapes. It is, of course, just dirt. 

Do not attempt to play anything until 
you have thoroughly mastered the in- 
structions at the beginning of the book. 
First understand how to hold the violin, 
next, how to hold the bow, and then, how 
to draw the bow across the strings. 

The greatest of violin teachers, Sevcik, 
has said that, if he would crystallize his 
advice to violin-students in one sentence, 
it would be, “Go slowly.” 


The Aim is Tone 


Age ALWAYS, when playing, at get- 
ting a full, even, pleasant tone. 
Squeaks and harsh noises result, usually, 
from an incorrect use of the bow or from 
the tips of the fingers not being pressed 
down firmly on the strings. For ordinary 
playing scarcely any pressure needs to be 


applied to the bow. The student must 
remember always that good tone is lifted 
out of the violin, and no forcing down- 
ward can release it. 

Begin as soon as possible to play scales 
and simple, slow hymn tunes that you 
know. These will train your ear and 
help you to play in tune. 

It is best, at first, to stand while practic 
ing. A good plan is to play im front of a 
large mirror; then you can compare your 
appearance with the diagram in the in- 
struction-book. Pictures of violinists ac- 
tually playing can be very helpful, and, by 
*getting thoroughly familiar with one such 
portrait, you may come pe to 
adopt its pose. 

Watch good violinists nia whenever 
you can, both solo performers and orches- 
tral men, and try to understand how it is 
done, But do not get impatient because 
you cannot imitate them at once. It was 
said of several eminent fiddlers who heard 
Paganini play that they resolved despair- 
ingly to smash their own instruments. If 
they had carried out this intention they 
would have been extraordinarily foolish 
men, 


ture, by Antonio Stradivari.” ~ 
ten pages divided into three cl 
first dealt with the wood y 
employed and which was to b 
Bergamo (a town in Italy). 1 
dealt with the varnish whi 
master’s special secret and w 
means of producing sounds r 
human voice, which emanated 
struments. It also dealt with the gl 
purfling. The third dealt with | 
of varnishing. Two small a 
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A Tempest in a Tee 
HE ANNOUNCEMENT 
covery naturally caused « 
probably as great as would 
caused by the alleged discove 
cret cache where the famous 
Kidd, is supposed to have hid 
Unfortunately the whole affa 
out to be a hoax, without a word 
in it and the papers in question a 
forgeries. So the musical world w 
keep on guessing as to the s 
construction of the Cremona 
cluding its matchless varnish. 
This alleged rediscovery of 
varnish will, in all probabil 
place with the many other “ 
made in the world of art, b 
painters, statues, historical 
erary works and all sorts of | 
been unearthed only to be 
Violin makers and violinists 
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the news is not true, for few 
could be made which would | 
interest than that of the 
Cremona varnish. 


One very important rule 
erless student should not 
go on to a new page of 1 
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of this kind must, obviously, 
f general examination in which 
r will observe every branch of 
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t to see that he gets just what 


bow 
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THERE are times at which the 
not practice on the violin with- 
ing someone in the house. At 
he ceases to practice on ac- 
1¢ tiresomeness of hearing so 
and over the particular 
dis trying to master. In such a 
Would use an extra bow without 
on it. ~ With this bow 
the piece or pieces at 
~ scarcely a sound and so de- 
echnic through the most tedious 
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Interpretation 


iis By CHARLES 


6) a violinist’s technic be some- 
Wy, imperfect and immature, we 
MM overlook all these flaws if 
he with a new message in the 
{ Original interpretation. 

ist should study his number 
and not always base his inter- 
on the title of a composition. 
ers, to test the powers of 
sts, have labeled a piece 
Words, justly leaving the 


ed as an index to its pro- 
tent. 
was not much of a disci- 


whether a violinist has 
or a dozen years before 
some pieces where lines re- 
s he is almost certain to get 


instance—the writer was play- 
5 aber which she had played 
es. But something in the 
acted her. mind for the mo- 


> ENGRAVING 
estra and Octavo work. We 
work; also engraved titles. 
ur mss. for estimate. 
) A. C. NULSEN, 
P.O. Box 774 
jac Cincinnati, Ohio 


his playing. Any incipient faults must be 
particularly noted, together with the 
teacher’s advice on how to eliminate them. 

A thorough, practical lesson taken in 


this fashion will enable the student to 
work on safely for another period. So, 
with sensible, patient perseverance, the 


teacherless violin-student may be sure of 
ultimate success and of all the delights 
attending it. 


Something Worth Grying for 
Violin Students 
By A. E. Rick 


extra wear saved on this delicate organ is 
all to the good. 

Another method, both effective and easy, 
is to pin a strip of smooth paper over the 
string or strings and down around the body 
of the instrument. This makes playing ab- 
solutely noiseless, and allows the student to 
use-a bow covered with rosin. As he be- 
comes more proficient in handling the bow 
a narrower strip of paper may be.used over 
the strings, and this may be gradually less- 
ened in width until, finally, the student 
playing in the dark can keep the bow-hair 
over the strings on a strip of paper that is 
no wider than the width of the bow hair, 

The results obtained by practicing bow- 
ing with the use of a paper-strip silencer 
over the strings, gradually narrowed as 
cne becomes more efficient, are well worth 
striving for. 

If the student has a fine sounding violin, 
a good ear for judging tone, and is a 
master of the bow, to him may belong the 
key to graceful, expressive violin playing. 


on the Violin 
FINGERMAN 


ple of program music. Most of his com- 
positions lack expounding titles, and those 
that do appear have usually been added by 
his publishers. 

Let the violin artist, in such cases, make 
use of his esthetic initiative and imagina- 
tion. With a gradation of bowing color 
(induced through a _ strong, responsive 
wrist) and an active survey of his mind, 
he must imprint each rendition with his 
own signature. Nor should he blindly 
copy the interpretations of other artists, 
even though they are acknowledged mas- 
ters. Always he should consult his artis- 
tic conscience and stamp each one of his 
performances with the seal of outstanding 
originality. 


A Gip to the Violinist 


By JEAN MIKA 


ment and she forgot whether or not she 
had played the second line (which in this 
piece is a replica of the first). 

Needless to say the situation was very 
embarrassing. It has made her see the 
necessity of learning the words to any 
music that has words. And as she plays 
she visualizes them. She no longer is 
troubled by lapses of memory. 


LIQUIDATION SALE 


Entire stock will be sold of 
Old & Used Violins, “Gemunder 
Art” Violins, German Violins, 


Bows, Cases, Strings and Wood. 
Send for Catalog E and discounts. 
AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


119 West 42d St. New York 


NOVEMBER. 1930_ 


Use Melody Way 


(lass Methods To Get More ‘Pupils 


MELODY WAY CLASSES INCREASE YOUR INCOME. 
- You can teach piano to classes of 10 to 12 children at once. 
Thousands of teachers throughout America are doing this, 
at the same time building up their private lesson enrollments. 


MORE PUPILS---GREATER PRESTIGE--- 


These results reward the teacher who uses Melody Way. 
Enthusiastic patrons spread her reputation throughout the 


community. 


GIVES BEGINNERS EXCELLENT FOUNDATION 
The elements of Rhythm, Melody, Harmony, Form and 


Touch are taught from the first lesson. 


Rapid progress 


makes pupils eager to continue. 


NOW USED IN SCHOOLS OF OVER 400 CITIES 
and in hundreds of private studios and conservatories. 
Half a million children have learned to play the piano the 
Melody Way in the past six years. 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW to organize classes and 
teach piano by this profitable and delightful method. 
Also suitable for individual instruction 


The Music Maker Series 


Rudolph Ganz, internationally known pianist, conductor, 
composer, artist teacher, and now Director of the Chicago 
Musical College, has collaborated with Dr. Miessner in this 
new series of piano books for young beginners. 


Melody Way to Play Violin 


W. Otto Miessner, author of the Melody Way, and George 
Dasch, Director of the Chicago Little Symphony, have 
applied the same principles to violin instruction. This course, 
now used in the schools of over 100 cities, is equally suitable 
for class or individual instruction. 


Witherspoon Voice Lessons 


“Thirty-Six Lessons in Singing for Teacher and Student’’ by 
Herbert Witherspoon, eminent singer, teacher, and former 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company. A new voice 
book for class and private teaching. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Miessner Institute of Music, 
1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me further information 


about 
. O To Play Piano 
The Melody Way: — To Play Violin 


The Music Maker 0 At the Piano 
Witherspoon 1 Voice Course 


Titeach® privately. a.c¢2e-). ac dnee 
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- ANTHEMS, CANTATAS, VOCAL S 


NOVEMBER 1930 


DUETS, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICES 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS CARRIED IN STOCK 
Below are but a few Favorites — A more Complete List of 


Christmas Music and a Descriptive Folder on Christmas Can- 
tatas Cheerfully Sent on Request. 


Our Examination Privileges Will Help You in Making a Choice 


OLOS, VOCAL —— 


be A S@= 
ANTHEMS—MIXED VOICES 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Price Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
15670 Adeste Fidelis (Come All 20248 It-Came Upon the Midnight 

Ye Faithful) (Sop. sole, Ten. Clear (Alto or Bass solo)— 

and Bass duet)—Reading— BGM ER. «ave evscntveeteie severe sate $ .12 

NOVELLO ie Rictese 0. tule hehene aes $ .10 20821 'Twas Long Ago (Tenor and 
20923 All My Heart This Night Re- Bass solos)—Hopkins...... 

joices (8 Parts)—Mawson., . 12 20887 Lord Said, The (Alto solo) : 
20481 Arise, Shine—Hlvey ....... .06 —OPeEmM ..icceee REG ves feast crite 2 
10672 Arise, Shine (Bar. solo, Sop. 20772 Make Room for Him (Sop. 

and Ten. duet)—Roberts... 12 8010)— Barnes on vows o's 2 
15668 Behold, I Bring (Sop. or 20382 Mortals, Awake (Sop. solo) 

Ten. solo)—Sheppard ...... 08 — Berio aha as insd bodaiy « Cohaliens ca als} 
15783 Behold, the Days Come (Ten. 20830 No Cradle for Jesus (Sop. 

solo) — Woodward i. ..008.. 12 SOL) ——DiCls sjaaheltrmeter sen & 10 
20618 Bethlehem’s Star—Ambrose. .12 20104 O Zion, That Bringest Good 7 
20581 Break orth Into Joy Tidings—Morrison ........ 2 

(Bass)—Baines .......5... al? 20815 Rest, Holy Babe (Sop. and 
20472 Christians, Awake! (Sop. Bass solos)—Harris ...... 2 

S010) —Diale: 55k .iede. Peete ee 2 20736 Shepherds in the Fields— 
20246 Christmas Carol—Halter ..  .08 BOYES fi, o's sche elnhole eiake sae aoe 12 
10462 Coming of the King, The 10099 Shout the Glad Tidings 

(Bass, Sop. and ‘Tenor (Sop. and Tenor)—Rockwell .15 

solos) —Stultgs .......20255 15 20541 Sing, O Sing, this Blessed 
10677 Dawn of Hope (Bar. solo) Morn—Marks «owe eee eee ee 5 

— I ELLCH) ms teacke of laleeeasieae 4 hee 15 20857 Sing, This Blessed Morn 
20105 Emmanuel (Sop. solo, Sop. (Sop. solo) —TVimmings ....  .12 

and Alto duet)—Dale...... 12 10604 There Were Shepherds (Sop. 
10111 Hail Messias King—de Pear- and Bar. solos)—Marks.... 5 

GLY ER eS a Coie 12 10353 There Were Shepherds (Bass 
20682 Hark, a Burst of Heavenly and Sop. solos)—Stults....  .15 

Musice—Stultan. omar wane 12 20495 We Worship Him—Halter. . 12 
90112 Hark, the Herald Angels Holy Night! Peaceful 

BGUIES. Socratic tetaee vue otal a =n 12 Night (Sop. solo) —Hawley. 12 
10627 Hark! What Mean Those Good News from Heaven 

Holy Voices ?—Neidlinger...  .15 (Alto solo)—Berwald ..... 5 
20595 In the Beginning was the The Wondrous Story (Sop. 

Word—Morrison ......0+5. Ld or Tenor solo)—Adams.... 5 
20931 Infant Jesus, Lord of All, O Little Town of Bethlehem 

LN ROK) | A Cedicloys dc One xara) S— SOCAN anmatal teeter he atrea 08 
TREBLE VOICES—TWO PARTS TREBLE VOICES—FOUR PARTS 
20364 Christmas Song (“O Holy 10468 O Holy Night—Adamn-War- 

Night”)—Adam ........05 $ .06 PAUSE Nara ciiaedees notes xia Seiler Shictas aliens $ .08 
20751 Virgin By the Manger, The ff 10874 Nazareth—Gounod-Warhurst  .12 

Jesar-F TANCK sven sine oe ns , 

Cesar-Franch MEN’S VOICES 
TREBLE VOICES—THREE PARTS 20829 The Angels’ Christmas Mes- 
10964 As With Gladness (Mez.)— sage (Bar. solo)—Greely...$ .12 

BOTUGLGA an tatn catalels rerade eon inlehe $ .12 20885 Glory to That New-Born 
20685 Christmas Chimes—Oalver,.  .12 King (Negro  Spiritual)— 
20756 Sleep ‘of the Child Jesus— WORK 8s ya tinitarens Sachrpeatlcne ney Ns 12 

Gevaert-Felton ........5-. -06 | 20321 Old French Christmas Carol 
20903 While Shepherds Watched (Ten. solo) —Gevaert-Smith,  .08 

Their FWlocks by Night— 20358 We Have Seen His Star— 

RUG OK iets oye biAlecayel astetnenetets 10 Bimper-BUss fos tarate)oahet = ve <ifoke oa08 
20982 Infant Jesus, Lord of All, 10720 Silent Night (Ten.)——Arr. 

NGM GMLANT. nucleate eet enaialre 12 DY CRIMD” sc Svieveyelane atcente where 5 

VOCAL SOLOS 
93481 And the Angel Said (high) 8049 In Old Judea (Violin Ob- 

Grad Ss Gian «nena Uede $ .40 bligato) (low)—G@eibel ...$ .60 
23546 And the Angel Said (low) 24386 In The Field (high)—Am- 

: GONE obi og Wonke ies wie nn ave DOVO8E sis \sdere waecetenuivennn eke 60 
8050 Angels’ Refrain, The (Vio- 24381 King Cometh, The (high)— 

lin Obbligato) (high)—Gei- ie PY ORR ed TINS Sor icy hy PROS HO 60 

COUP Reiss aigieelia cs mld am amie « etia 65 19949 New Born King (high)— 
24891 Angels’ Song, The (high)— AmoraReD Riemer e .60 

Getvel wer ee verve ence ecnns 60 19950 New Born King (low)— 
16801 Away in a Manger (solo or ae UNTER EA 5 6 DRG eee 60 

duet )—Liewrance ......+-+. , 17527 Sing, O Sing (med.)—Risher. 40 

Ym val ; o n} o ‘tate. - , x = . v . 
12528 arp eo Stal (high) 60 7526 Song oe Angels Sang (med.) 

DOO CRRAlAtAn Ss LR: Ana Oe aaa eer te SA CULEBA hwy stale tabaiere ince atetwne -50 
aon Renae et oe ., .60 | 28872 There’s a Song'in the Air _ 
12718 Dawn of Hope (high)— (high)—Amobrose ....... a 50 

BROCE cds Sian nate ie eilety es .60 16430 There Were Shepherds (Vio- 
12720 Dawn of Hope (low.)— lin ad lib.) (high)—Stouwgh- : 

Gellestirs ites sin bite ours ear eee .60 BOM akevciene (utd yee eee aaee many ae 65 
24382 First Christmas Tree, The 14226 Wondrous Story, The (high) 

(high)—Marks ....0.0400s .60 SUUUES vee eee ee eee .60 
12543 Glorious Morn (high)— Little Road Through Naza- 

Netddinger coun crecenes eet 60! reth, The (high)—Hahn... .50 
12545 Glorious Morn (low)— Little Road Through Naza- 

Neidlinger ....- fan antsy wrapnipie .60 reth, The (low)—HWHahn....  .50 

5380 Glory to God (high)—Rotoli .70 O Little Town of Bethlehem 

9230 Glory to God (high)—NStults  .60 (low) —=S 77088 fyacnciam via .60 

8048 In Old Judea (Violin Ob- O Little Town of Bethlehem 

bligato) (high)—G@eibel.....  .60 (high)—Sprose “oes cv es. 560 

CANTATAS—MIXED VOICES 

Title and Composer Price | Title and Composer Price 
ae Manger Child——Baines Vi Wty Fy $ .60 | The Holy Night—Ohafin ........ $ .60 
Ymmanuel—Dale! sie pecs sco Jaman 60) The Christ Child—fawley.......  .75 
The Manger and the Star—Stults.  .60 The Christmas Dawn—NSpross.....  .75 
Tire Terald Angels—Stults....... -60 The New Born King—Loveland...  .75 
Prince of Penne = Teaiearh paket Ae CANTATAS 
The King Cometh—Stults..... Kal ues 
The Manger King—Wooler....... 60 TREBLE VOICES—TWO PARTS 
The Birthday of the King—Dale.. .60 | The Awakening—Baines..........$ .60 
The Greatest Gift—Petrie........  .75 The King Cometh—Stults (arr. for 
The Wondrous Light—Stults......  .60 Z PATOB) Fis iso. dtele sue ie ee ols telete 


ANY OF THE ABOVE MAY BE SECURED FOR EXAMINATION 
<5 
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VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Rosert Brain 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publi 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Btude consists o 


descriptions, photographs and labeis of 


7, 


old violins. On the basis of thes 


writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. Wi 


to say that this is impossible. 


be obtained from the 
publications.) 


Price of Appraisal, 

J. BH. R.—Experts charge different prices 
for examining old violins and giving opinions 
as to whether or not they are genuine. After 
such an examination they usually give a 
printed certificate setting forth their opinion 
as to the maker of the violin, the value of 
the instrument, and so forth. The charges 
range from $5.00 to $25.00 for this work. 
Inquire at your express office for the cost of 
shipping, and write to the expert, asking him 
the amount of his fee. 


Effects of the Mute. 

J. C. M. V.—I know of no oil or any prepa- 
ration which could be rubbed on a _ yiolin 
with the idea of improving its tone. If a 
violin has not been properly made, its tone 
can be sometimes improved by rebuilding 
and regraduation, by a good violin maker. 
If its construction is very ‘faulty, and it is 
made of very poorly selected wood, even re- 
building often fails to help the tone. Take 
your violin to a good violin maker and get 
his opinion of whether it would be worth- 
while to rebuild it. 2—The mute is used to 
give the tone color, characteristic of certain 
compositions. The use of the mute is in- 
dicated in the musie by the Italian words 
con sordino, and if the mute is to be removed 
the words senza (without) sordino are used. 
5—It is true that a large, heavy mute will 
reduce the volume of tone, as well as change 
its character, but you would not wish to 
play with a mute all the time, since the great 
majority of compositions for the violin do 
not have the proper tone color when played 
with the mute. 


Fifteen-Year-Old Beginner. 

Mrs. I. G.—It is impossible to learn the 
name of the maker of your violin on the 
strength of the initials marked in it. I can- 
not recall the name of any well-known maker 
in the last two-hundred years whose initials 
correspond to those in your violin. 2—If 
it has been carefully kept, the violin’ should 
be as good as it was forty years ago, not- 
withstanding the fact that it has not been 
played on during that time. 8—Commencing 
at fifteen years of age, your daughter can 
learn a great deal, enough, at least, to play 
in orchestras where music of ordinary dif- 
ficulty is used. She can hardly expect to be- 
come a concert violinist of the virtuoso type, 
or a violinist in a symphony orchestra. How 
much she can learn depends on her talent 
and enthusiasm for the art. 


Concertos for the Virtuoso. 

G. L. B.—There is no exact order in which 
the standard violin concertos should be stud- 
ied. Pupils differ greatly in natural tech 
nical ability and talent for the various ele- 
ments of violin playing. For this reason a 
violin teacher would likely take the concertos 
in different order, with different pupils. You 
should be guided by the opinion of your 
teacher in this matter. The standard con- 


certos are about the seventh grade, although. 


some are more difficult than others from a 
technical standpoint. 2—-Three of the most 
difficult concertos in the literature of the vio- 
lin are “The Concerto in D” by Tchaikovsky, 
the “Paganini Concerto” No. 1 in E flat and 
the “Concerto in F sharp minor’ by Ernst. 
These are intended only for virtuosos. 


Bodio Violins. 

M. F.—Gio. Battista Bodio made violins 
in Venice, Italy, from 1790 to 1830. You 
can find if yours is genuine only by sending 
it to an expert. As he was not one of the 
most famous. makers, I cannot find any de- 
tails of his life and career. He made some 
excellent violins. 2—I find one of his violins 
listed in the catalogue of a leading American 
violin dealer at $800 (retail price). %8—Ad- 
dress Albert Spaulding, violinist, care New 
York Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th Street, 
New York, New York. 


Violin Without a Label. 

J. L. M.—Sorry that it is quite impossible 
to throw any light on the maker of your vio- 
lin, as the violin has no label, and no name 
on it, and it would be pure guess work to try 
to give the maker from the dimensions and 
descriptions you send. The number 1186,” 
which you found when you removed the fin- 
gerboard, could not be thre date when the vio- 
lin was made, since violins were not made 
at so early a date. 


Copy of Stainer,. 

K. R.—Your only course is to submit your 
supposed Stainer violin to an eminent expert 
for an opinion. It is possible that Paolo. Vim- 
ereati, Whose name appears in the violin, in 
addition to that of Stainer, repaired and re- 
stored the violin, or the violin may be a copy 
of a Stainer made by Vimereati. You will 
have to ship or take the violin to the expert, 
a he cannot decide from a written deserip- 
tion, 


The actual violin must be examined, T. 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send 4 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. 
advertising columns 


The address of such dcale 
of the Btude and other 3 


Paganini Recital Piece. 

H. D. D.—AIl of the publ 
- Paganini have been repeat 
public, by modern virtuosi, it 
piece you name. This Duet fo 
for some reason does not see 
our present-day concert violi 
rarely heard. 2—The deman 
violins is not great, at pre 
catalogues of old violins, issue 
the most prominent American | 
violins, I find only four Staine 
eral hundred violins listed. Thi 
as follows: $1,000, $1,200, — 
$4,000. The. difference in price - 
the difference in quality, tone, 
ervation, varnish and beauty ¢ 
ship. Are you quite sure your 
genuine Stainer? There is a 
of imitations, some of them ¢a 
ceive any but the greatest exp 


Fingering—Slurring. - 

A. B. G.—Malay State, via’ 
1.—If you have the necessary 
experience in marking the fin 
music, it is certainly allowab 
change the fingering of pa 
think another fingering would — 
fective. Violinists and violin f 
great deal of this changing 0 
The same passage can often Bb 
different ways, each one bein 
cording to the correct rules of 
2—In a slur of four notes, 
1-2-1-2, the bow should not 
shifting is in progress. Ke 
of the hair steadily on the 
bow in constant motion, while 
are changing. ; 


Modern Make. 
G. W. D.—In justice to 
Tur Ervupe cannot undertake 
quality and price of violins of 
facture. The violin, about whi 
was made by a manufacturer | 
lins, in Paris. The violins b 
tation in the trade. Any larg 
can give you the information y 


Stradivarius Violins in 

Miss L. D.—The exact nu 
Stradivarius violins in existen 
ent day is not.known. ‘There 
several hundred. These vio 
all over the world. 2—St 
posed to have been actively | 
professional violin maker fro 
although there is some une L 
dates. 3—His name, the date, 
of the town, Cremona, W 
violins, appear on labels pa 
violins. Here is a copy 
labels: “Antonis Stradiy: 
Faciebat Anno 16—. 3—Str 
are owned by collectors, 
violin dealers and museu 
prices are from $10,000 to 
ing to period, tone, preserva! 
4—There are many Stradiva 
sale, by private parties or 
5—The article you mention 
1928, number of the Erups, 
and violins of Stradivarius. 
of the Erupp ean be ob 
twenty-five cents to the pub 
varius labels are written © 
lowish or tan-colored paper. 


Guarnerius Values. 
N. S.—A good specimen 
Joseph Guarnerius (Cremo 
proximately $25,000 or mo 
dreds of thousands of } 
them worth very little; so 
guarantee of an eminent ¢ 
your violin is genuine, before 
it. 3 


“Fteiler.”” 

B. P.—I can 
violin stamped “ 
many. 


et no in 
eller,” 


Musie Copyist. - 
E. M. R.—The specimen — 
copying which you sent is_ 
and, if you can do it ra 
be able to get some wor 
am afraid your city is 
enough work for a prof 
York is the best city fi 
because of the great n 
permanent orchestras, 
all sorts of musical or, 
there. There are also ma 
composers and arrange 
for copyists. A trip to 
sult in some business for 
write to some of the I 
and orchestra direc 


TUDE 


important to make the distinction 
meter and rhythm, two words 
ly confused in the average mind. 
S a part of rhythm. Meter is the 
ent of regular intervals of 
hythm deals with unequal intervals. 
Pdivisions of our calendar, we find 
quality, so that every fourth or 
far we have an extra day. The 
pot the heart can be continued 
yout lifetime only because the in- 
rest is longer than the period of 
That is, the heart beats every 
ths of a second; it takes three- 
Bf a second to complete the beat 
s four-tenths of a second before 
the mext beat. This is the rhyth- 
i ar bodily life. But think 
= motion of the uni- 
thythmic mo- 
days, weeks, 


Eurythmics 

"E all heard of the Dalcroze 
Dr. Damrosch says of 
ze were accepted and taught 
1 of the entire world, it 
revolution, and a finer, 
d be the result.” The 
from the Greek adjective 
eurythmics is simply an 
h of the human organism, nerves, 
brain, sensibilities, aiming at its 
us proportion and movement. 
re a few schools in the country 
le adopted eurythmics to some ex- 
a combination of musical and 
[ training. 

accomplishment in any branch 
lan activity exacts perfect control 
dination between the brain which 
commands and the muscles 
execute them. It would be well 
fhile to make a study of the chil- 
ho _lack a sense of rhythm. Some 
ists state that a sense of rhythm 
; it cannot be acquired. I 
this is entirely true, for I 
d many a child who seemed to 
fthmic but who gradually came 
imic motion with the group. See 
capped the poor unrhythmic child 
annot skip with the others, nor 
me with them, nor recite in 
Cannot join in sports or dance; 
: en and does not appear to think 
l¢ others, although he is able to 


thematics. 


The Rhythm Band 

T A long way I have gone from 
y first grade waiting for their 
reciation lesson! This might take 
a rhythm band or orchestra, 
ts possibly made by 
m themselves. But, and this is 
Tet the children hear the com- 
ad become quite familiar with 
_ they begin to play. Usually 
i band is something entirely ar- 
sig ned by a teacher who, having 
all out, gives the children in- 
‘and lets them play. Instead it 
2W apparently from the children’s 
, One instrument at a time, be- 
- would like to play that instru- 
@ the musie to which they are 
en can clap or step to the 
by some action that they 
let them make drums of 
rimes of paper plates with 
Se round the edge, triangles 
@ nails, one striking the other. 


ht in silent reading and may 


Appreciation of DyCusic in the Grades 
(Continued from page 784) 


They listen to the music and decide when 
each instrument shall play. Recently some 
children were discussing a composition. 
The writer heard them say, “The Camp- 
bells are coming and then they are going.” 
So they played one instrument in the first 
measure, another added to it in the sec- 
ond measure, one more instrument for each 
new measure, the music growing louder. 
Then as the music grew gradually softer 
the instruments dropped out one by one, 
until the Campbells were indeed gone. So 
they planned it and so they carried it out. 


Will they not love music when they are’ 


grown, and will they not also learn from 
their musical experience how to do good 
team work? 

For developing a perception of the beauty 
of the music, and feeling its mood, we 
have various kinds of lessans. Imagine 
letting the children hear a composition, 
then showing them three pictures, one of 
birds flying, one of soldiers marching and 
another of horses galloping. They will 
decide which picture illustrates the mood 
of the music. 

Birds Flying, Brahms, Waltz in A flat. 

Horses Galloping, Schumann, The Wild 
Horseman. 

Soldiers Marching, Schumann, 
March. They will decide which picture 
illustrates the mood of the music. 

Dramatic play is another correlation 
with music; the children will feel the 
mood of the music and be led to enact 
fairies, shadows, snowflakes, dwarfs, giants 
or butterflies. But I would never neglect 
the quiet listening lesson, where they just 
listen, often without even mentioning the 
name of the composition. Two useful 
numbers here are the Humoreske by Dvorak 
and the Lullaby by Brahms. One of our 
errors is to give too many pieces of music, 
instead of repeating the few a number of 
times. Another error is to talk about the 
music instead of listening to it. Also be- 
ware of program music. We do not want 
the children to think that every piece of 
music is descriptive or narrative. Let the 
music means what it will to them often a 
heauty that is far beyond words. 


Soldiers’ 


Memory for Music 

HE AVERAGE listener finds that 

memory plays an important part in 
his enjoyment. Hearing a composition a 
third or fourth time gives greater pleasure 
than hearing a new piece of music. Long 
ago Mr. Tomlins said, “Let the children feel 
and find the beauty of the music, just as 
we let the rain soak in; then use the hoe.” 
The music must become quite familiar be- 
fore we can begin to cultivate the under- 
standing by a discussion of it. 

The greatest thing that has ever been 
done for developing a love of music and 
a sense of its power is the Music Ap- 
preciation Hour by Dr. Walter Damrosch 
every Friday morning. And the greatest 
thing about this is the personality of Dr. 
Damrosch, coming over the radio so alive 
with love of music and interest in children. 
In many schools these concerts have little 
more than an entertaining value, because 
the teachers do not prepare for them, nor 
ask the children to give some evidence of 
their listening after the concert. But some 
teachers prepare for the concert over the 
radio by giving the children records of 
some of the program; and afterward they 
hold a recitatign or discussion. Often the 
children hum a theme they have heard or 
imitate the instrumentation, and then fre- 
quently express a wish to hear a favorite 
composition. The music that is in the 
memory is the sweetest. 


lly regulated piano is like an automobile with a flat tire. It 
ve goad results. Consult your Tuner. 
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Don’t think you have to 
pay a high price for a 


Headquarters for Musical Instruments, 
Supplies and Repairs for Band, 
Orchestra, Home and peban! Use 


Audubon High School band, Miss Edna M. Liaw, 
director, New Jersey State contest prize winner 1930, 
uses Weymann ‘Keystone State” Instruments. 

E specialize in furnishing musical instru- 

ments for Military Bands, Bugle & Drum 

Corps, Orchestras and Rhythm Bands to 
schools and institutions. 

Distributors of Buescher and Keystone State 
band instruments, saxophones and wood-winds. 
Ludwig drums, accessories and Rhythmic sup- 
plies. Deagan professional & ryth-melody 
xylophones, bells, etc. 

Give the boys and girls a chance — start a 
COMPLETE school band. Musical equipment. including $49] 
cases and covers, fora 20-piece military band. 
Schools and Fraternal Organizations 
Write for special discounts and how to obtain, 


without extra cost, a standard size silk American 
Flag with pole, stand and sling carrier. 


H. A. WEYMANN & SON, INC 
Educational Service Department 
Tenth and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1864 


Etude Advertisements are Te ik Aiivaceaucnis oe Bal. T1: 
letins of Splendid Buying 
LL Opportunities 7 7 7 7 Ay Fee the 


B6 600 


STERLING SILVER RING 
GOLD PLATE PINS 


Real attractive prices on good sized orders. 
for illustrated catalog. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 252 $1.00 
91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


248 Tbe 


Clarinet — 
to learn on £ 


A POORLY made instrument, with scale 
inaccuracies and tonal imperfection will 
retard, eyen injure the progress of the 
beginner. Avoid all such. But do not think 
paying a high price for a Clarinet to learn 
on is essential. 


The Pedler Premiere, lowest in price of all 
the Pedler Clarinets, is musically perfect — 
ideal for the beginner. The Pedler Student 
Model, medium priced, and the Superior 
Professional instruments are above com- 
parison in their respective classes. 


Mail the coupon below for more informa- 
tion about these sanely priced instruments 
and name of your nearest dealer where you 
may try any of the complete line of Pedler 
Woodwinds. 


Pedler 


WOODWINDS 


Harry Pedler & Co. Inc. 


ELKHART 


roc 


HARRY PEDLER & CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, please 
send me more information about Pedler Clarinets 


(State model) 


INDIANA 


P10 


Flute (J Piccolo Fj Oboe FD Bassoon [] 
Name. 
Address 
Town. State. aes 


How VALUABLE IS THE BAND 
OR ORCHESTRA TO YOUR 
ScHOOL ? 


The rise of the school band and or- 
chestra has prompted THE ETUDE to 
run this very interesting contest, the de- 
tails of which you can find on page 783 
of this issue. 


Possibly you play in your school band, 
but even if you do not, you are eligible 
for the contest. And remember, that 
there are three valuable instrument prizes 
to be awarded to the three lucky winners. 


WIN ONE OF THESE FINE PRIZES, 
AND JOIN THE BAND! 


You gain and hold more 
) by forming a rhythm 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘ait how 


Children respond to this interest- 
ing group work, get a thorough 
foundation in rhythm and de- 
| velop new enthusiasm for stud 
upi 
and. 


Our book tells how easily it is done, 
Send for your copy without obligation. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
L: sad 


1117-R Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln Str. 


oe 


ils 
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Sherwond 


ISIC 
m 


Founded 1895 
by 
‘Wm.H. Sherwood 


Thirty-five years of 
LEADERSHIP 


among American conservatories 
in the training of 


7 creek and Redio artists, opera and 
oratorio singers, and accompanists. 


¥ 


T eachers of music, dramatic art and 
dancing. 
¥ 


Piviic school music teachers and 
supervisors. 
¥ 
(Church, theater, and radio orgenists. 
v 


Qrchestra and band conductors and 
players; choral conductors. 


¥ 


'e 


|Z omposers and arrangers. 


Radio 


and Vitaphone 
Special Department for training Radio 
and Vitaphone Artists and Radio 
Announcers, utilizing elaborate 
electrical equipment. 


Scholarships 
Series of Scholarships in Piano, 
Voice, Violin and Organ awarded 
annually by Alumni Association. 


Financial Aid 


Advanced students may help defray 
expenses by teaching in our 35 
Chicago Neighborhood Branches, as 
soon as qualified. Write for details. 


Faculty of 150. Courses lead to Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees. Dormitory, Symphony 
Orchestra and Band. Annual series of 150 
recitals and concerts affords frequent 
opportunity for public appearances; students 
with outstanding talent chosen for important 
appearances as soloists with Sherwood Sym- 

aon Orchestra. Three , and four- 
aecrtial practice organs. Moderate rates of 
tuition. 


Send for 128-page illustrated 
book containing complete 
outline of the various courses. 


Sherwood Music School 


Fine Arts Building 
418 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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(arreno as a Geacher 


(Continued from page 780) 


color, richness, what the painter calls 
“quality,” was another matter. That was 
what she was ever striving for in her own 
playing and in her teaching. That she 
had it herself to an unsurpassed degree, 
the whole world knows. 

I think her early years with Rubinstein 
had much to do with giving her this superb 
way of playing. For he had it. He taught 
her to express the deep artistic feeling in 
her nature; and that is the purpose of a 
great teacher in any line, to show us the 
technic with which to express what we 
feel, to express ourselves. 


A Last Tour 


pes the great war I lost touch 
of Teresa Carrefio. She was, I 
found later, giving concerts in Europe, and 
in 1917 she was in Cuba. Her plan was to 
return to New York to live. She had 
married Arturo Tagliapietra, a brother of 
Giovanni Tagliapietra. With him she was 
exceedingly happy. His kindness and his 
tender care of her were a great relief and 
blessing to one who had always worked 
so hard and borne such heavy burdens. 
Her children had grown up, several were 
married, and her cares were greatly less- 
ened. She decided to return to New York 


as a permanent home and there to teach 
and be among friends of former times. 
Carrefio was giving concerts in Cuba in 
June of 1917, when her tour was interrupted 
by illness. She and her husband returned 
to New York where they had already 
taken an apartment on Riverside Drive. In 
the city in which she had won recognition 
as a child, the city that always welcomed 
her back, and in which she chose to spend 
her declining years, in New York which 
she so dearly loved, she died on July 11, 


“AON 3 


These “Memories” have endeavored to 
picture a different side of Teresa Carreno 
than the one familiar to the public, that is, 
the great pianist. Her honors are a mat- 
ter of record; but, so far as I know, no 
one has written of her as friend and 
teacher, as wife and mother. Great as 
were her gifts as a musician, she was 
still something so much more. She was 
a woman who endeavored always to do 
the right thing. Her life was one long 
effort towards high ideals. 
helpful of others, and was absolutely de- 
voted to her children. As a friend and 
teacher she gave of her affection and of 
her knowledge generously. 

A great soul was Teresa Carrefio. It 
was an honor to know and to love her. 


How Go Place Your Piano 
By E. H. PIERCE 


One oF the teachers in the Leipzig Con- 
servatory surprised his class one morning 
by claiming that music sounds best in a 
hall where the air is close and the venti- 
lation poor. Few people would agree with 
him, yet, like many other erroneous no- 
tions, this conclusion doubtless has a cer- 
tain slender foundation in fact. When 
there are several windows open on the 
sides of a hall, especially between the 
source of music and the listeners, the 
tones are much diminished in volume and 
clearness. The same is even more true 
if the openings are at the back of the 
stage. In order to produce the best effect 
there should be an almost unbroken wall- 
surface at these sides. If the stage is that 
of a theater, the scenery should be so dis- 
posed as to make practically a room, with 
side-walls, back-walls and roof, open only 
on the side toward the audience. 

The same principles apply to pianos in 
homes. They should be placed in front 
of some solid wall and not where there 
are any large openings at the side between 
the instrument and the probable seating 
of hearers. Also, in a room used for 
music, there should be few, if any, heavy 
curtains, large soft rugs, or thick draperies, 
as all such furnishings tend to deaden 
sound. In certain large halls which hap- 
pen to be afflicted with an unpleasant echo, 
cleverly-placed draperies will sometimes 
improve the effect, but such a condition 
is rarely met with in private homes. 

In apartments so small that there is prac- 
tically only one spot where the piano can 
be placed, it usually gives an abundance 


of tone for the small size of the room. 
In this case no thought need be expended 
on the matter. But in large houses, es- 
pecially those of the modern type where 
large wall-openings (sometimes hung with 
portiéres) take the place of doors, the 
problem is often one requiring careful con- 
sideration and some experimentation. 

The case comes to mind of a purchaser 
of a “grand” piano, one of the finest 
makes. On being tried in its new sur- 
roundings the tone seemed disappoint- 
ingly thin. The owner feared at first that 
he had got hold of a poor specimen, but 
found after a short time that the trouble 
lay in the way it was placed. The east 
wall of the room was broken by a very 
large open doorway, leading into a large 
hall with a stairway which in turn led to 
a‘large hall above. The north wall was 
broken by a similar doorway leading into 
a back room, from which opened two 
doors in different directions. The piano 
stood just between the two large open 
doorways, near the north-east corner of 
the room—about the worst position for 
good resonance that can be imagined. 
Since no position in that particular house 
seemed any more advantageous the pur- 
chaser found that the only way to “cut 
the Gordian knot” wag by moving into a 
different house! 

So drastic a remedy will not be neces- 
sary in most cases. It is usually only a 
question of so placing the, piano that 
neither open doorways nor heavy dra- 
peries will be a hindrance to tone. 


We Use The Etude 


To Tur Erupp: 

After Tun Erupn Music MaGaZINr has 
served its legitimate office in the studio and 
has been crowded out of its place on the 
bookstand by more recent copies, it is placed 
in a class-room where much work is done at 
a big round table. To this room come the 
assistant teachers looking for stories, for 
easy, attractive pieces, games and for pic- 
tures to make into puzzles. Taw Erupn’s 
generous pages meet each of these needs. 

Then my turn comes. (I am the head 
teacher of a large studio.) My need is suit- 
able articles for mothers, such explana- 
tions as will give students inspiration and 
serap book items. One of Tur Erupn arti- 
cles on “How the Mother May Help” and 
similar ones have often thrown light on 


some mother's shortcomings which, if handled 
personally, would cause resentment, Instead, 
I merely slip the clipping in the assignment 
book and it goes straight to the mother. 

A “profoundly” learned high school girl 
responds to advice from your pages when the 
spoken word might fail. Then there are the 
studio scrap books! They are our dearest 
treasures, and we gather largely from THR 
Ervupp, each child choosing what he likes best. 

Perhaps even more benefited than these is 
the child who can afford little new music and 
whose heart is made happy by laving the 
pieces from Tun Ervupr cut out and pasted 
in his portfolio—clear, big notes and no cost. 
We wee Tun BNrupr! 

—NELL V. MBLLICHAMP. 
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hat Concert Cough ! 


By Carot Hitton-TuRVEY 


CERTAIN nervousness, _ particu- 

larly at symphony concerts, .im- 

pels members of the audience to 
exercise their coughing apparatus at soft 
places in the music. Just notice the next 
time the orchestra embarks upon a pro- 
longed pianissimo. At once there will 
ensue volleys of coughs from all over the 
house. Listeners choose these moments 
to have a good, satisfying, loud bark. 

They never cough—God bless them!— 
when the brass is blaring out a forte, nor 
when the double basses are grunting large, 
wide notes, the violins scraping like mad 
at a mounting crescendo, the drums roll- 
ing out curses, and the rest of the per- 
cussion clanging like a boiler factory. No, 
sir! It is only when these die down, and 
the pianissimo arrives, like a pretty white 
lamb with a blue ribbon around its neck, 
that the coughing brigade nudge each 
other and say, “Come on, fellows, sisters, 
cousins and aunts! I bet I can cough 
louder than you can!” 

Thereupon the lovely, soft-spun phrase 
in the first violins, which ought to trail 
off into a long, wavering silver E, suddenly 
surprises us by finishing in a loud, gruff 
B flat; and by the puff of air on the back 
of our necks we know that the music-lover 
directly behind us is having his symphonic 
bronchial difficulty. He is too proud to 
conceal it in the shade of his sheltering 
palm or to keep his mouth shut upon it. 
Before we can get on the trail of that 
lovely soft silver E again, there’s a com- 
petitor at the end of our row who opens 
his mouth wide to expel a staccato for- 
tissimo in Q. He is answered by a shrill 
explosion in G-and-a-half from the stout 
lady in the fourth row. Then comes a 
lively repartee in two-two time with a 
sudden shift to the key of goodness-knows- 
what. It doesn’t harmonize with any of 
the other coughers; and it is entirely at 
odds with the soft melody in E, which 
has by this time dropped out of the 
contest. 


The Wind-Pipe Chorus 


LARGE, fat man in the seat in front, 

wakes up from a comfortable snooze 
and gives battle. He clears his massive 
throat in C major and lets loose a start- 
ling bellow in two related keys, A and F 
sharp minor. Admiring eyes are turned 
upon him in the dimness of the auditorium, 
and this new theme is taken up by a bevy 
of sopranos, who engage in a tripping 
fusillade of what might be termed “tonsil 
coughs.” This is later followed by the 


basses present in free canon form (mod- 
ernistic tonality). The baritones, not to 
be outdone, contribute an ascending passage 
in the key of W, in a persistent rhythm 
that recalls wood-chopping on a dark day 
in winter when the children are down 
with the mumps. Combined cough-arpeg- 
gios by the contraltos and basses lend va- 
riety to this episode. 

This united onslaught has had its ef- 
fect. One can see that the conductor is 
still waving his baton, and the violins and 
cellos are sawing away—which shows that 
the orchestra is still at work earning its 
salary though entirely unheard by the 
audience. The brigade, vastly encouraged 
by the success of its efforts, now takes 
up a T. B. stretto in solid ensemble, which 
is tonally of such magnificent power that 
it drowns out even the rattle of programs 
eand the incoming surge of the late-comers 
at the concert. Certain ill-humored peo- 
ple begin to turn about in their seats and 
glare quite impolitely at the nearest 
cougher. 


Concert Coughers’ Coda 
ND THEN, just when the concert- 
coughers have attained a really ‘aston- 
ishing whoopee, the orchestra goes and 
spoils the whole thing by bursting into a 
tutti FFFF, a whole alphabet of “F’s” 
with a bang! The conductor’s coat-tails 
are wagging; his baton is waving in cir- 

cles, parallelograms and triangles. 

“More power with the drums, there!” 
he calls. “Tubas into action! Contra- 
bassoons to the rescue! You, wood-winds, 
whistle away! Where’s that confounded 
piccolo! Violins, don’t be afraid of break- 
ing strings—beat the ’cellos to it! Trum- 
pets, blast those tones out louder! Oom- 


pah! you trombones; Oom-pah! Now 
we're off!” 
The coughing brigade gives up. It’s 


licked and it knows it. The only way 
concert-coughers can really get the best 


of a full symphony orchestra is to tackle’ 


it when it’s off-guard and meditating to 
itself, sotto voce. Even a single cougher 
gets wonderful effects then. 

Some fine day, an enterprising soul will 
invent “The Pianissimo Cough-Drop” 
which will (if the inventor can get Con- 
gress to pass a law) be included with the 
ticket and which will be a requirement for 
each person taking a seat at the concert. 
In a highly developed stage of civilization, 
one can imagine the conductor turning to 
the audience and announcing, “We are 
now about to play very softly. Is every- 
body provided with a cough-drop?” 


Snapshot Sight Reading 


By SistER CALLISTA 


Tue musical term should always end 
with some sort of competition. And, espe- 
cially if time is short and other school ex- 
aminations are on at the same time, why 
not make a “snapshot sight reading” test 
the object of this contest? 

This kind of competition seems to have a 
special attraction for the pupils and, at 
the same time, greatly improves their alert- 
ness and reading power. We carry it on 
in the following way: 

One by one the pupils are given a piece 
of music, according to their different 
grades, and allowed one minute for glanc- 
ing over it. Then the examining teacher 


takes note of all the pupil is able to men- 
tion relating to the different things he has 
noticed: the name of piece, its composer, 
its opus number, its key and time sig- 
natures, the speed indicated, and, in the case 
of more advanced pupils, in what style 
and form the piece is written. The greater 
the number of items mentioned ‘or questions 
answered, the higher the marks which are 
gained. Prizes are awarded to the three 
pupils giving the best lists. 

This always seems to be, for the children, 
the most enjoyable of the contests which we 
have undertaken. 


“THistorians of the future, looking back on our present age, will note 
that as our daily life became ever more noisy and nerve-shattering, so our 
music showed an avoidance of steadiness and leisureliness.’—St1r HAMILTON 


Harty, 
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NEW Opportunity 


for PIANISTS and 
ORGANISTS 


Now you can profitin a big way from your knowl- 
edge of piano or organ, Sensational growth in 
popularity of Piano Accordion opens up a new field for 
‘you. Same keyboard as piano, You master it quickly. 
hen reap the rewards. Accordionists wanted every- 
where — in orchestras — for vaudeville and radio pro- 
grams—and to teach this popular instrument to others. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Soprani is the acknowledged leader among the world’s finest 
Piano Accordions. Superb in tone; light and easy to handle. 


Superior in construction and durability, Models to meet all 
jneeds. Some priced as low as $90. Easy payments if desired, 
Write today for free book and full information. 


SOPRANI, INC. 


Dept. 1101, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SOPRANI 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


SEND Form ree BOOK 


A 1931 PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
MUSICAL SHRINES 
OF EUROPE 


$785 


EISENACH, sacred to Bach and Wagner. WEIMAR, 
where memories of Liszt and Mendelssohn are 
kept alive. SALZBURG, VIENNA and MUNICH 
with their music festivals every summer. BAYREUTH 
and cities elsewhere on the Continent and British 
Isles rich in the history of both musicand art. Oppor- 
tunities to hear Opera, Concert, Organ and Choir. 


Intercollegiate tours giving college credit and other 
conducted tours $295 to $1500 have also been ar- 
ranged. Write today for complete information. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


11 St. James Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


BREAKS ! 


IMPROVISING ! 
LEARN Popular Music quickly and easily thru 
““<SLONE’S SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM’? 


Mail courses for Beginners or Advanced. Learn Runs, 
Tricks, Fills, Hot Jazz, Basses, Vaudeville Style, Endings, 


BLUES! 


Negro Stunts, etc. HUNDREDS of effects! 

Write today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’’ and Special Low Prices. 
TEACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity. 
New Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran- 
tees results. Teach full or parttime. Write for Special 


Teachers Proposition. 


SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Dept. Ell 2001 Forbes Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Price includes round trip 
ocean passage, transportation abroad, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Eu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘‘E20’’ 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Look On Page 783 for Details 
of Our Band and Orchestra 
Contest 


PIANISTS 
TEACHERS 


Just out! New ideas in 
rhythm playing, new chords Futuristic harmony, 400 new 
breaks, endings. Many arrangements by America’s lead- 
ing recording artists and teachers, Frank Banta, Joe 
Kreklow, Ray Buck, S. Thomas, E. Boothman show you 
in THOMAS’ ALL STAR PIANO COURSE. Used by 
japon and teachers everywhere for 12 years. Self 

nstructive. Teaches everything from beginning to pro 


ESS 


fessional pianist. Last edition. 120 pages, $2.00. Also five 
special lessons in. Modern syncopation, 50c¢ at Music 
stores, or direct. Teachers wanted. Write us. 

THOMAS MUSIC CO., 1214 Griswold, Detroit,Mich. ~ 
ree 
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AMERICAN 
NSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago--45th Season 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT 
President 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts with 
full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in students’ 
symphony orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


positions. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Thirty Artist-Instructors 


Department of Public School Music, School of Opera, School of 
Theatre Organ Playing, School of Acting, Class Piano Methods 
in Public Schools, Children’s Department. 


Send for free catalog. Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
'575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111. 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 

P. C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 

CARL BEECHER, Administrative 
Director, Room 102 

Address 1822 Sherman Ave. 

Evanston, Ill. 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational .. . Fully accredited. 40th Year... 
All branches of music. 3 Yr. Public Schoo] Music 
course. 8 acre campus on Chicago’s North Side. 
Our own dormitories’... Athletics. Expenses low. 
Write for free bulletin and book of views. 


School of Music North Park College 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Year 1929-1930 


‘MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. 
Bachelor of 


Courses leading to 

Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 

cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 

Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


She CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama — Music — Dance 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


SPRING TERM 


Ask for Our Circular of 
Educational Music Books 


for Schools, Academies and Colleges including Text 
Books, Reference Works and Collections 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1931 


Complete Catalog on request 


DEPT..7 SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


VY UUUVUMGM w w 
DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


56th Year 


Elizabeth Johnson, President 33 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 

Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 

Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
under a renowned faculty. Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institulional Members of the National Association of Music Schools 


Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. D Edward B. Manville, F. A. G. O., Mus. Doc., President 


Chairman of the Board 


OC. 


Thirty-second Year f 
Many Free Advantages. All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS 
Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Very Desirable Boarding Accommodations 
For Catalogue and View Book Address HENRY B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue Located Right in Detroit's Art Centre Detroit, Michigan 


Student May Enter at Any Time. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE fk 


ti 


(Continued from page 802) 


1 
on the second beat, fingered rd » as the hand 


leaves the chord the hand contracts, in order 
to go down to the bass A. It does this 
by passing the thumb rapidly over the A 
at the second beat (but without striking it) 
thereby taking the octave position for the 
little finger to to play the A of the third 
beat. This same procedure is followed for 
eyery similar progression in every key. Well 
practiced it will be found of the utmost 
service in such skips and in either hand. 


The Tremolo—Cause and Cure. 


. My teacher tells me that I have a 
tremolo. J do not always hear it and I do 
not seem able to correct it. Will you, please, 
explain its cause and tell me how to get 
rid of it? My teachers have seemed, thus 
far, unable to correct it.—Sorrano, Montreal, 
Canada. 

A. The tremola, or unsteadiness of the 
voice, which is most pronounced in long sus- 
tained notes and in legato passages, is a ter- 
rible defect that good critics generally name 
“the detestable tremolo.” Usually a long 
time and continuous study is required to 
overcome it. It may be caused by nervous- 
ness, by an unsteadiness of the larynx, or by 
a wrong action of the diaphragm. or by ir- 
regular respiration; but it is caused most 


Teacher-Parent Cooperation 


WE Have the following idea from a pro- 
gressive teacher, which is so good that we 
want all of our teacher-readers to know 
about it. Here is a live worker who got 
such ‘fine results froma printed letter which 
she sent to the parents of each of her pres- 


frequently by the singers sudden 
make a forte note, to attack it 
den push or pressure, thus bring? 
muscular energy where there py 
steady, even breathing. This bad 
be overcome by the following exergi 


ve 


breathed out without any muscu 
whatever, short piano notes of one 
followed by one beat rest, then a_ 
soft note, to be held as long as f 
steady. AS soon as any unstea 
heard or felt, cease and begin agg 
(do not hum) the word or witho 
place the sound on the lips, bre: 
rest but do not move the lips; k 
opening of mouth, without a 
Some singers cultivate the tren 
the idea that it imparts warmth 
voice and.emotion to their interpre’ 
lieving that a badly imitated 
take the place of the rea) feeli 
they are wanting, similar to th 
players who “stop” their strings 
stant, paralytic shaking of the 
The singer should ever bear in mind 
first desideratum of an artist is a 7 
tained legato. 


ent pupils and prospective ones, 
before the opening of the ne 
season, that she desires others to” 
them. It could be, with equal 1 
and results, sent to the parents of 
pective pupil at any time in the ye 


To the Mother and Father from the Music Teacher: 

More and more the study of music, in some form, is being recognized 
necessary part of the child’s education. And there is good reason; for to the ta 
child it opens up new powers of self-expression and enriches life in a high d 
while to the one of little talent the concentration and codrdination necessary in 
learning to play a musical instrument are of unspeakable value in its development, | 
say nothing of its joy in a growing accomplishment. 


32 Avondale Place, 
Brownsburg, Ohio. 
Phone: Race-2 


‘ Now the piano is the best foundation for any line of music study and is, ther 


fore, the first and most important step in a musical education. 
live musicians are agreed. The ability to play the piano opens up so many ave 
to a richer musical life, through its making possible an acquaintance with the struct 
and spirit of practically the whole range of musical compositions, that there 


other one thing to take its place. 


Unfortunately, it often happens that a child will stop lessons after a very § 
course of study, only to realize and regret the loss in later life. n 
may be traced to neglect of practice, which invariably leads to a lack of inter 
Regularity of practice is necessary, even if but short periods are available; for 
largely by systematic work that significant results are accomplished. ; 

Sometimes a lack of interest may be traced to discouragement because ¢ 
Thoughtful persons will at once recognize i 


students seem to progress faster. 


no two people have the same talents and individuality, there are sure to 


On this ques 


Many times 


be val 


degrees of progress in the studies of each. Nor need the slower one be discoura} 


An interesting encyclopedia, and of ample size, could be written if devoted o 
the patient ‘‘plodders’’ who have achieved heights in life from which they coul 
far down on the earlier shining lights who led their classes. 
cause the naturally gifted and brilliant pupil to fail; while the one of only ord 
talents will accomplish wonders by persistent effort. : 

It is important, therefore, that pupils shall have help and encourage 
home, in the matter of practice and in learning to appreciate the value of a 
education, and this not only for its worth as a social accomplishment w 
lead to popularity, but also as a means of culture which will make life ri 
more enjoyable, and which at the same time may lead to an honorable and r 
A quiet determination on the part of the parents is aly 


tive profession. 
and respected by the child. 


Irregularity in lessons is most harmful in many ways. 
may not have done the full amount of prescribed work, it is much better that 
be taken; otherwise the lapse is apt to ingrain bad habits. 
each lesson as an opportunity for some special technical or interpretative drill. 

The piano teacher has assumed an immense responsibility; for she not” 
must impart an understanding for music but also must inspire and maintain 
interest of the pupils while they acquire a technical training, or, in other 
A good teacher desires, first of all, a consistent progress 
pupil; and to this end, she welcomes and wants the full codperation of the 

The wise parent will never let the son hear such a remark as, “If Jin 
not practice better, I shall have to stop his lessons.” 
at having those lessons stopped, if, as happens sometimes to almost everyone, 
Now this is the very time for 
parents to combine efforts; for the tender plant of interest must be in so 
cared for and stimulated to new growth, even at a sacrifice. 
that there should be occasionally such suggestions as: “How nice it 


learn to play. 


flush of interest has begun to wane. 


Many conditions 


Even though the r 


The teacher wele 


How Jimmie would 
the tea 


It were much bi 
ben 


Jimmie is able to play that new March,” or, “How great it will be when ji 


goes to college and can play the piano,” or, “I can hardly wait till Mary 
By such means a child is imbued with ambition, 


to play Narcissus!” 

a sense of duty. 
Art may be long: but there is jo 

the gods set upon anything worth while,” 


parents. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 


Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 


Write or catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Yps 


Total 


and beauty all the way. th 
{ Whether the progress of the music st 
is slow or fast, the result of patient, persistent effort will repay the cost 
work and money; and the end is well worth the combined interest of teach 


Very cordially yours, 


“Labor is tl 


MRS. P. W. ANDERSEN 


Tuition and fees exceptio 


TUDE 


_ A Digest of Music and Masters of Music 


(Continued from page 772) 


for the violin, and D. Scarlatti, 
ho. (1 call everything which in 
was written for the virginal, 
lavichord, clavicembalo, spinet, 
for the piano in the present 
sarlatti calls his compositions 
ad these compositions are quite 
playable things, but are not in 
f the later sonata. 
how we stand in instrumental 
at a childish beginning, though 
vish to underestimate Scarlatti, 


nd Rameau. I admire Scarlatti 
his new ideas, humor and 
Couperin, because he was a 


tant artistic pioneer and fighter 
mncertain times, especially in his 
my and for his higher ideals in 
Heau, because he is a bridge in 
Bment of the opera (he founded 
— comic opera and wrote very 
the piano). 
Chorals and Madrigals 
fore; but it Seems as if, with 
ell, this nation had given all 
t could give, for after him 
i Outside of the 
opera (both arts are 
1ers) music in England 
ent very nearly the same 
x. One thing is a riddle 
mt Shakespeare must have heard 
Wthat so spiritualized him for the 
pone of the authors who writes 
‘i the most beautiful way, in 


fabout music, even piano music. 
' 


Met There Be Light” 
MANY music begets a new 
with the coming of Luther, 


as in Italy also. In Germany important 
organists appear (Froberger, Kuhnau and 
Buxtehude) ; but in general the music is 
at an uncertain standstill. All at once, 
in the same year, and separated only a few 
miles from each other, two names appear, 
and music becomes elegant and finished and 
brilliant. We say, Es werde Licht (“And 
there was Light”). These names are Johann 
Sebastian Bach and George Frederic 
Handel. Church music, compositions for 
organ and piano, virtuosity, opera, orches- 
tra—everything in musical completeness 
is represented by these men. Which is un- 
believable—it borders on the miraculous. 
For the first time, through them, music 
becomes a branch of art equally recognized 
with the other branches. But she is in 
the very early stage and needs further de- 
velopment. 

I hold these men as high peaks; but to 
me Bach is very much higher, much more 
serious, more soulful, more inventive, more 
incommensurable. But the complete art is 
represented through the union of these two 
mames; because Handel wrote for the 
opera, while Bach did not write in that 
field. It is very easy to account for the 
apparent slumber of music during the 
seventeenth century and then the sudden 
appearance of these two stars, in accord- 
ance with my idea that music is the echo of 
historical events and the accompaniment 
of cultural trends. 

(Part II of this interesting article will 
appear in THE Etupe for December.) 


Gales from the Guner 


By PauL BLIss 


Bfessional musician is almost 
fit upon a good tuner as the 
on a fine nurse. Paul Bliss, 
and editor, for many years 
“The Etude,” recently sent 
if amusing comments upon 
Vdaily trials.) 

5 tuner was here yesterday and 
g called to tune a “grand” 
man. As he opened the top 
a lot of fine powder. He 
it was. She told him that 
hn was good for violin strings ; 
Bot a cake of it which she 
bbed on the piano strings. 

nan showed him rust on the 
¢ they are wound around the 
he could and should re- 
she thought his price too 


x 


anists are often deplorably 
- ability to read at sight and 
aring holes and rents in the 
t theoretical and technical 
: who count them- 
dia or advanced players 
emselves, when subjected to 
ant of elementary time 
values. Note-knowl- 
on a level with the ex- 
‘yet logically these ought 
ss one must get back to the 
s and build up a se- 
onal skill. For this 
er should possess a series 
¢ albums, finely graded and 
om the most ele- 


gost , advanced stages. 


high. A month later she sent for him 
again. He examined the piano and found 
she had soaked all the pegs with oil which 
of course went down into the wood and 
completely ruined the piano—although she 
had indeed saved the ten dollars which he 
would have charged to have had it properly 
fixed. 

Still another woman called him up to say 
a number of things, with a stress on his 
poor workmanship. 

He went out to find two keys stuck to- 
gether. As he was taking out the action 
he enjoyed the tirade in ff which continued 
until he lifted out the offending members. 
Out dropped a five cent piece—at which 
time mother stopped her harangue and 
little Johnnie, aged seven years, left the 
room very suddenly. 


Security in Sight Reading 


By GrorGE COULTER 


One or two of these tests given at each 
lesson is a splendid corrective for loose 
thinking and playing. These should be 
gone through systematically so that nothing 
essential is omitted. 

The ideal tests should be short—not 
more than two or three lines but each 
embodying some notational or rhythmic 
problem. They should not be mere collec- 
tions of pieces, as many sight-reading 
books are, but specially designed studies 
focussing special and separate difficulties 
in a minimum of space. 

Working on this method a student de- 
velops an all-round playing power which 
is a much more satisfactory attainment 
than that of having concentrated all the 
time and energies on the conquest of a few 
pieces. - 
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STUDENTS— 
let the 65 year 


record of 


= 
ce 
— 
ee 
> 
ay 


— 


be your cuide 


in choosing a school 


An Endowed Institution 


OFFICIALS 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Director 


CARL KINSEY 


President 


LEON SAMETINI 


Vice-President 


WESLEY LA VIOLETTE 


Assistant Director 


FALL SEMESTER NOW OPEN 


Students, in selecting a school, remember these facts: For 65 years the Chicago 
Musical College has expanded steadily and consistently until today it embraces 
all important phases of musical education. Students are drawn from every state 
in the Union and from practically every country in the world. Here, 150 artist- 
teachers are engaged in giving private and class lessons to adults and children. 
Courses lead to Teaching Certificates and, upon completion, to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. Post Graduate course leads to the Degree of Master of 
Music. Credit is given for previous study. Private lessons only may be taken 
without regard to courses. This College is nationally and state accredited. 
Academic subjects required in Certificate and Degree awards are conducted by 
and accredited by Loyola University (Chicago). Certainly, such pertinent facts 
concerning an old and established institution warrant further investigation. 
Write for Year Book, which will be sent without obligation. 


EXAMINATION FREE 


No fee is asked for an audition or examination of adults or children to determine 
musical talent. Consultation is suggested for unbiased opinion. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities, such as radio, movie theater, concert, church, or- 
chestra, accompanying, and part time positions, are available to students in Chi- 
cago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished free with each room. 


YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


Chicago Musical College Building 


60 East Van Buren Street 
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DR. SIDNEY C. DURST 
Acting Director 


reputation. 


Orchestra. 


dormitory for women. 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnat 
— ee ——— 


Ten acre wooded campus. All dormitories and other buildings owned and conducted by the Conservatory 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Directory 


For Catalogue and information, address Registrar, Dept. E., Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnati 


Ohe Clebeland Tnstitute of (/)usie 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma, Teacher and Professional Training 


Public School Music Course in Connection With Western Reserve University 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Advance study in all branches. 45 specialist teachers. 
Courses lead to Mus. B. degrees. Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin College. High School course or equivalent re- 
quired. FALL SEMESTER OPEN NOW. Catalog. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Box 5110, Oberlin, 0, 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 


For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 
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Affiliated with Universily of Cincinnats and Xavier University. 
Member National Association of Schools of Music. 


Established in 1878, by THEODORE THOMAS, the College has more than fifty years of artistic 


achievement to its credit. Highest standards maintained. Artist faculty of international 


COMPLETE EDUCATION inall branches includes usual MAJOR SUBJECTS (Instrumental 
and Voice) and all THEORETICAL SUBJECTS. MASTER and NORMAL Classes a feature. 


DEPARTMENTS for Public School Music (accredited), Drama, Opera, Ensemble, Chorus, 


MODERN EQUIPMENT includes spacious theater, piano and organ practice rooms and 
FULL COURSES lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate, in the Collegiate Department. 


Send for Catalog 
Address all communications to College of Music of Cincinnati 


(incinnatifonservatory 0 


Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and en- 
semble instrument, full symphony orches 
tra, opera, all oranches, of theory, Dramatic 
Art, Languages, Dancing, Public School 
Music (accredited) 

All credits apply towards certificates, diplomas and 


degrees. Faculty composed of outstanding and inter- 
nationally known artists. 


ANCHO 


DR. ALBINO GORNO 
Dean 


Music 


tNCORPORATED 


Endorsed by over 62 years of accomplishment 


BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in all 
branches of Music. Faculty of distinguished 
artist teachers. Concerts and May Festival 
by world’s greatest artists and organizations 
in Hill Auditorium seatirig 5,000. Chorus of 
350; student symphony orchestras, glee clubs, 
bands, etc. Recitals each week on $75,000 
organ. Summer session 8 weeks June 30th 
to August 22nd. Regular fall semester begins 
September 29th. Catalog. 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher’s Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 
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KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 50 E. 64th St., New York City. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


St., Little Rock, Ark. 
KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Ore. 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 8 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 72 E. 79th St., New York City. 


UNNING SYSTEM 


IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


(As Originated by the late Carrie Louise Dunning) Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 


NORMAL FACULTY and TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; 4619 Broadway, Chicago, III. 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Asheville, N. C., 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Columbus, O.; Cincinnati, 0.; Toledo, O. 


‘ 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo Piano Conservatory, Amarillo, Tex.; July 1931, Colorado Springs , Colorado. 
FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 
HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O.; 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery 


. Wood St., Chicago, IIl.; College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 
LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Tex.; July 1931—1115 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 
ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of each year. 


STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Tex. 
GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS 


Address THE SECRETARY, 72 E. 79th Street, New York City 
or the nearest Normal Instructor 


[Appointed by Mrs. Dunning} 


160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon 


Radio Musical Jargon Clarified = | 
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Cavatina: (1) <A species of song for /order of instrumental compositi 
a single voice, which differs from the aria/ ing of the vocal qualities [ 
by being shorter, usually written to a more| described. Of these the celebr 
extended text, and typically consisting of a\ tina of Raff is the most notabl 
single theme without repetition. Two of \ In this, however, while the con 
the most effective of cavatinas in grand \an eloquent outpouring of a ¢ 
opera, the O mio Fernando (O my Fer- \every requirement of a cavatil 
nando) from Donizetti’s “La Favorita,” |fancy carried him on till the w 
Cantabile — almost the progeeieag of a ro 


=== -=S =. SS a t 
— so pea ears Chaconne: (Italian, ciaccone 


~ 
O mio Fer-nan-do! del-later-rail tro-no; dance introduced into Spain by 
O my Fer-nan-do! of theearth the treas-ure; The name is of undecided or 
and the Casta diva (Pure goddess) from Writers trace it to the Italian ef 
the grand scena of Bellini’s “Norma” built because the inventor of the n 


about the druidic heroine of this name, dance was blind; others asc 
word chaconne an Arabic or 


nifying “the dance of the k 
another authority has traced j 
miral Chacon, commander of — 


Andante sostenuto assai_ 
mn 


a + sta Di - va, ca-sta fleet in American waters in 172 
Fair - est God = dess, fair-est a 


land it was known as “the ct 
danced much like the saraban 
favorite of Queen Elizabeth. — 
The music of the chacom 
Di-va che i-nat-gen - ti stately and in a three-four 
God-dess that spreads a sil - ver sheen form was introduced into 
depart notably from this rule by repeating and also was used as a con 
the principal theme. for operas and ballets by Gl 
In the cavatina there are few, if any, veloped as a set of varial 
repetitions of the words. Florid vocaliza- ground bass with a pleasant 
tion is usually entirely absent; though a well-balanced movement. 
notable exception will be found in Arsace’s what resembles the passaca, 
Ah, quel Giorno (Ah, that day) scene phrase is rather rarely ii 
from Rossini’s “Semiramide.” way of variety. 
Bach, Couperin and Hand 
creators of this type of com 
7 * most celebrated of all is th 
Live this day in mem - ‘ry shin - ing, All its Bach, for violin unaccompa 
example, from his Violin Soi 
though usually played singly; 
considered a supreme test of dl 
musicianship. am 


Andantino 


er 
oe" pe ow eee 


glo-ries for aye en -  shrin - ing; 


These present a development of the form 
at a period when display of the vocal abil- 
ity of the interpreter superceded the ar- 
tistic value of the music allotted to this 
purpose. 

In general the cavatina is best adapted 
to the interpretation of meditative, con- 
templative or deeply emotional moods of 
feeling. Its melody is simple, something 
midway between the aria and arioso; and 
it at times may partake of the qualities of 
the recitativo or semi-recited song. Thus 
it becomes an ideal medium for the singer 
with a dramatic instinct. 

(2) Cavatina is often used to identify 
an arioso at the end of a recitativo, in which . 
there is a concentration of emotion ex- | (Music lovers and 
pressed through an agreeable melody. follow this monthly series, 2 
Which accounts for the departures ap- ‘ind of illuminating course % 
pearing in the operas just mentioned. preciation which will add @ 

(3) Cavatina has been applied to an the joys of “listening in”) 


° 


Introducing a Piano Selection 
By Mary Scotr DryNAN 


“xe 

Ar a literary club, recently, a pianist, vocalists explaining their 
on being asked to play The Harmonious sweet to memory as theii 
Blacksmith, said, in compliment to the Children who have been 
gathering, “Pip of Dickens’ ‘Great Expecta- duce their own pieces” 
tions’ was dubbed ‘flandel’ because he came first they merely say, 
of acblacksmith’s family.” Literary people, to play is the Spring S 
often unmusical themselves, are quick to sohn.” Later they may tell: 
understand and appreciate stories and means to their imagina 
sketches given previous to the selection birds, rippling of water, W 
played. ot or flower-scented air. It m 
At a recent concert, without chairman, tell something of the 
in which a pianist merely bowed himself and how he came to 
in and bowed himself out, smiling at the 0¢f Words. For older” 
applause, a person seated in the audience sketch of the composer's lit 
was heard to ask, “Is he dumb?” How *S well as an expla re 
: ; or a simple story of th 

much pleasanter would it have been if he spiration. ; 
could have spoken a few words! The For students who 
most popular singers are those who intro- musicians this t 
duce their songs. The voices of great valuable, 
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to say that it will continue to live 
as people find that it can speak to 
) help them. When it can no longer 
sh this, it is dead. Music that has 

it beyond a few phrases to tickle 
Hes quickly because all that it can 
tell us is merely trivial gossip or 
ings of which we soon tire, as we 

face that is merely pretty with- 
E kind, 


Secret of Understanding 
MORE WE KNOW about music 

musicians, and especially the life 
Mnd the love stories (very nearly 
» thing) of the great composers, 
® understanding we have, and the 
whe enjoyment that we derive from 
psic. We feel a great sympathy 
Rthoven in his deafness and we can 
@he solace it must have been to him 
Pout his soul in his music, even if 
mever hear it himself. Then when 
hear a composition of his, some- 
ithis pity and sympathy wakens in 
hearts, and we understand a little 

of the musician and of his music. 
S&S we are studying something by 
lt how can we possibly understand 
f of it unless we know about the 
An scenery, the fiords, the villages, 
@ints, their merry-makings and so 
WWhen we read how he damaged 
Bearly in life, under a hay wagon, 
© could never again use it properly, 
ving two undamaged hands, we 
Bto make the music sound as Grieg 
} his heart. Does it not make it 
* and a much happier thing to 
| spirit that lies inside the music 
£ merely strumming the notes? 
asician who has written real mu- 
something true and vital to put 
ind it is this living, pulsing spirit 
is it the beauty, the truth, and the 
at enables it to speak to us. 
e Secret of Listening 
‘THEN should we listen to music 
irder to find this hidden message 
st advantage? We are all made 
fas and with feelings, with intellect 
fons, and writers of real music 
e both. If they should be nearly 
4 and very little emotion they are 
ite music that is very clever and 
tect, but rather likely to be dry 
feresting. After all it is the emo- 
t make life interesting; for, if 
> weigh everything up in our daily 
Je lines of a mathematical proposi- 


‘S ould indeed soon be tired of it. 
i 


fons give us the motive force, and 
emotion from which all the other 
motions are derived is love. On 
hand it does not do for the com- 
rrely to be emotional, without skill 
®rness to keep the emotion in order. 
without intellect is nearly if not 
bad as intellect divorced from 
5 we need both in due proportion. 
Simusic is skilfully constructed and 
in order to be able to convey a 
:; just as the great cathedrals 

‘thy craftsmanship. 


We can therefore listen to music in three 
ways. We can first listen to it emotionally, 
by letting the waves of sound lap around 
us like the waves of the sea at some sum- 
mer resort, without making any attempt 
to discover a meaning or follow a theme. 
We may just allow its sensuous effect to 
induce a mood in ourselves: it is really 
more like having a bath in music than 
anything else. This will give pleasure, but 
the pleasure will be merely a passing grati- 
fication such as that of any other of the 
senses. This is not a very wise way of 
listening, and it is apt to grow into a 
habit and do much to prevent real growth. 


Listening Intellectually 
HE SECOND way is to listen in- 
tellectually ; and here we observe the 
main themes, looking out for their re- 
appearance and their working out and de- 
velopment. For this type of listening it 
is necessary to have some theoretic and 
harmonic knowledge as well as some ac- 
quaintance with the rudiments of musical 
form. This makes the music very inter- 
esting and helps to give a thorough in- 
sight into the constructive side of musical 
composition, but it is rather like trying to 
get into the spirit of the cathedral by 
studying its architectural details. These of 
course are very interesting, and especially 
so when we know something about them, 
but no amount of architectural insight will 
give us the real spirit of the place; this 
we can get only through our emotions. 
The third and best way to listen, there- 
fore, is to combine these two first ways, 
and to back up our emotional listening by 
a certain amount of intellectual study. 
We then arrive at the advantages of both 
with the disadvantages of neither. Then 
the music speaks both to our emotions and 
te our intellect, to head and heart to- 
gether; and this is like the musical mar- 
riage of the masculine intellect and the 
female emotion. From their union some- 
thing else is born, and this is the capacity 
for spiritual discernment. This cannot 
spring full-grown into being; there must 
first be the mating. But this capacity for 
discerning of the spirit behind the music 
is the thing worth striving for; it is the 
real understanding of the universal 
language. All Art speaks of spiritual 
things, and these must be spiritually dis- 
cerned; and in these simple ways lies the 
clue to gathering the true meaning of 
music, as a preliminary to the gathering 
of the true meaning of many other things 
beside. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. HUNT’S ARTICLE 


1. Through what medium does music 
reach us? 

2. What ts the result of irregular, hap- 
hazard vibrations and what effect do they 
produce on the hearer? 

3. Name seven elements of the language 
of Music. 

4. Why does music not affect all alike? 

5. Name and define three types of 
listening. 
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LESTER PIANO Co. 


1306 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


A story in booklet form, of 
interest to teachers and pupils 
alike, — ‘The Creation of a 
Finer Piano.’ Non-technical 
and interesting. Supplies gra- 
tis to teachers— address Dept. 
E-11 for sample copies. 


Established 1870 
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HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


By PRESTON WARE OREM | ADMIRABLE FOR 


Price $1.25 SELF-HELP 


Brief, Simple, Vital, Practical, New and Distinctive 


Lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by giving the main essentials of the subject in such 
simple, understandable and interesting manner that it will prove invaluable in the class or for self-help work 


Theodore Presser Co. gt M0St; Philadelphia, Pa. 


URPRISE and delight your 
musical friends this Christ- a constant reminder of your 
mas with a gift that is different, 
inexpensive and 
please—a subscription to THE 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. tive card inscribed with the 


sure to 


| Christmas 


Give 
Your Musical Friends 


A Subscription To 


THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE 


Appropriate — Sure to Please — Inexpensive 


bring year-long pleasure, will be 


thoughtfulness and good taste. 
To announce each gift subscrip- 
tion we will send a most attrac- 


Coming each month brimful of name of the donor. SAVE 
captivating music and fascinat- MONEY! Order two or 
ing articles, THE ETUDE will more subscriptions. See below. 


Special Christmas Offe 


1 
om 
| e built by deep piety combined 
; 
. 


. For one _ 1 year subscription send (reg. price).. .$2.00 
Ty¥odulation For two__1 year subscriptions send only.......... 1.85 each 
For three 1 year subscriptions send only.......... 1.75 each 
By MARGARET GARDNER For five 1 year subscriptions send only.......... 1.70 each 


ON is like passing from one are in a street (the cadence of the new 
another by means of a corner, key) which leads us to new surroundings. Don’t wait until the last minute. Save yourself worry and anxiety. “Send in 
being Dominant Chord of the But the new street is laid out in the same your order early so that you will be ahead of the Christmas rush and will be sure 


ORDER EARLY ! 


i ice. ? *S da, 25 -- ign, $1. i 
- After turning the corner we way as the old one. of our best service. Extra Postage iF a, 25e a year-~ Foreign, $1.00 a year. 
‘ Send Orders Directly To 
THe EtupEe Music MAGAZINE 
“Musicians are artists and paint with tones. But the canvas on which Ks 1712-14 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
- - *- . . - . . am ” 
paint is Silence and it is the audience which must provide that. 


—Leorotp STOKOWSKI, ez 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


WELCOME 


“I always have felt so much at home 
in ordering all of my music from Pres- 
ser’s,” written in a letter recently received, 
pleased us immensely because we have a 
sincere cordial desire to be of real serv- 
ice in filling orders for music or answering 
inquiries efficiently and promptly. The 
welcome many customers enjoy in our 
establishment is through their mailed com- 
munications and orders because they are 
so many hundreds and thousands of miles 
away. It is an extra urge to all in our 
organization to satisfy the musical needs 
of such patrons who feel that, despite 
distances, Presser’s is their best single 
source of supply for the music of any 
composer or publisher. 

We have upon our staff renowned musi- 
cal educational authorities and musical 
experts and the “welcome” given cus- 
tomers’ communications entitles them to 
draw upon the knowledge and experience 
of this staff whenever information on any 
musical subject is sought or suggestions 
as to suitable music publications for spe- 
cial needs are required. 

In the matter of actually filling orders 
for anything in music publications, our 
world’s largest stock of music of all pub- 
lishers and our fine corps of experienced 
music clerks are maintained to insure the 
highest possible satisfaction to any who 
put faith in our ability to serve them. 
Any teacher or active music worker wish- 
ing information upon our discounts to the 
profession, examination privileges and 
convenient charge accounts will be given 
these details gladly upon request. 


AUTUMN AND THOUGHTS OF 


Inpoor ENTERTAINMENT 


The chilly evenings of Autumn bring 
folks indoors seeking entertainment and 
many young people’s organizations are 
now planning their season’s program. Ac- 
tive music workers who, year after year, 
arrange and supervise the entertainment 
in their local communities are seeking new 
material to present and a few suggestions 
in musical entertainments may not be 
amiss. 

Amateur musical productions have en- 
jeyed an enviable popularity in recent 
years, many church societies finding them 
not only a worthwhile social attraction but 
a most excellent means of producing ad- 
ditional funds, while high school and col- 
lege choral organizations would consider 
the year incomplete without a musical 
comedy or operetta. And don’t the 
youngsters in junior high school and in 
the grades take pride in their juvenile 
operettas and pageants? 

Indeed, the vogue of the musical enter- 
tainment has reached such proportions 
that it was deemed advisable recently to 
publish a text-book on the subject Light 
Opera Production by Gwynne Burrows, 
($1.50). This book will prove a veritable 
boon to one who has not had extensive ex- 
perience in staging musical performances. 

The ambitious, well-trained organization 
can select from the variety in the Txero- 
pore Presser Co, publications and those 
recently acquired with the Jonn Cuvurcu 
Co. catalog, a comic opera or musical 
comedy well worth their best efforts. Who 
will not enjoy rehearsing the delightful 
comic operas of Agnes Emelie Peterson 
and Louis Woodson Curtis, The Marriage 
of Nannette and Briar Rose? (Another 
note on these pages tells of. their forth- 
coming publication Joan of the Nancy 
Lee.) Many organizations have achieved 
enviable success, with productions that 
bordered on the professional, of the musi- 
cal comedies by May Hewes and John 
Wilson Dodge, The Crimson Eyebrows 
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A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


We cannot begin too early. 


fulness of Tue Erune. 


of yours? 


HAIL TO A GOLDEN JUBILEE! 
The First Step Toward a Great Objective 


HE Ervpe will have its Golden Jubilee in 1933 and we are already 
looking forward to that glad event. 
every reader in the participation of our fiftieth birthday. 


subscribed thirty or forty years ago. 
what Tur Ervupe has meant to you through the years. 
if possible, just when your first subscription commenced. Many friends~ 
have written us that they have preserved their first Eruves. 


We want the co-operation of 


It is our design and ambition to increase greatly the sphere of use- 
We would like to hear from Erupe friends who 


We would like to have you tell us 
Please let us know 


Have you any 


Advance of Publication Offers—November, 1930 
Paragraphs on These Fotthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 

j delivered when ready. 
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35¢ 


40c 


=P ARTS —AACH (o/s cjalp arelv ale eints Wager ee <n 30c 
Joan oF THE Nancy Lreze—Comic OPpEra— 

PEMERSON.| “AND” (CURTIS. cnt sur seeiae eles ie 60c 
Last Worps oF CHRIST—LENTEN CANTATA 

E— SEROSS) \oeteh aisiselpte is sate ape sisiieeisial einiete ieee 35c 


> 
.Maxince Procress—My Seconp Errorts IN 


THS -PYANoO MORASS (S5e 540 elem ial oe tre 35¢ 
New Marcu ALBUM—PIANO.............. 30c 
PENITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE—LENTEN 

CANTATA—MAUNDER 0 ehecue grclvne niet ore 5c 
TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES.......... 25c 
Twetve TuNEFUL TALKING SonGs—CLay 

SUH SiS eer ais mia aitcra a ate ebay abe ings tap ere 50c 
Visir To Granppa’s Farm, A—Easy Prano 

SuITE For Boys—BILBRO..........0ee000% 35c¢ 


and Knight of Dreams; with Lida Larri- 
more Turner’s and R. M. Stults’? most 
frequently performed Betty Lou (The 
Dream Girl) and the romantic Hearts and 
Blossoms; with Barbarossa of Barbary, 
the rollicking Algerian pirate musical 
comedy by Frances Bennett and David 
Britton or with Mr. Stults’ Folderol, the 
musical comedy that almost turns into a 
minstrel show. 

Academies and schools and _ colleges 
which enroll girl students only, or groups 
from women’s clubs, may “put on” quite 
interesting performances of the charming 
Hawaiian operetta by Paul Bliss, Ghosts 
of Hilo; of Fay Foster’s musical success, 
The Castaways; of the Japanese operetta 
Fans and Lanterns by Ed. Marzo or 
Arthur Nevin’s brilliant Mother Goose 
Pantasy. 

Men’s organizations can produce a near- 
riot of fun with the witty musical bur- 
lesques by John Brigham, Cleopatra and 
Romeo and Juliet. 

A folder describing these and other 
operettas may be obtained free by writing 
to the THeropore Presser Co. 

The list of operetta successes for juve- 
niles is a long one and includes among 
others, 4 Rose Dream, O Cho San or The 
Stolen Jade, Let’s Go Traveling, Day Be- 
fora Yesterday, Snow-White and The 
Seven Dwarfs and the unique little sketch 
In the Candy Shop. Paul Bliss has 
written two novel little operettas There 
Was a Little Girl and Rag-Tag and Bob- 
tail and Geo. L. Spaulding’s The Isle of 
Jewels, Mother Goose Island and A Day 
in Flowerdom are always popular. 
performance by boys only there is the 
jolly comedy The Pirate’s Umbrella, by 
R. R. Forman. 

Those seeking Christmas entertainment 
material for juveniles should know of 
The Crosspatch Fairies and In Santa 
Claus Land. 

Send for the circular “Presser’s Juve- 


For. 


nile Operettas” (free upon request) for a 
complete list and descriptions. 

The Turopore Presser Co. maintains a 
complete service on all types of juvenile 
musical entertainment material including 
action songs, cantatas and rhythm band 
music and will be glad to supply infor- 
mation or single copies for examination 
in any classification in which you are in- 
terested. Musical readings and pianologs, 
dramatic and humorous, both for juve- 
niles and grown-ups are listed, with short 
descriptions, in a folder “Musical Reci- 
tations and Pianologs” which may be had 
free for the asking. Start now to pre- 
pare your programs and when the _holi- 
day period and the subsequent entertain- 
ment season roll around you will enjoy 
the results of a well-planned, fully re- 
hearsed performance—a satisfied audience 
and a thrilled and delighted group of 
performers.: 


A Visir TO GRANDPA’s FARM 
By Maruitpe Birsro 

Not long ago we published a set of 
pieces by Mathilde Bilbro entitled Pris- 
cilla’s Week, This publication is a very 
great success, so much so that suggestions 
were made that we publish a similar set 
for a boy. Miss Bilbro has written a new 
set of pieces which, to our thinking, is 
equally interesting and of about the same 
grade. This set is called A Visit to 
Grandpa's Farm, and the seven pieces 
are named as follows:—Skinning the Oat 
—The Swing—The Fish~I Caught— 
Grandma’s Bluebird — Leaf Burning — 
Squirrels— and When Grandpa Was a 
Boy. ach has an appropriate text and 
is accompanied by a drawing. The vol- 
ume will be gotten out in a form similar 
to the Priscilla book. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication fora single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Ghis is our mission in life; to cause good music 


to be heard in the land. 


—JEFFERS 
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‘ration for the musical celebra 


The Christmas season, more 
than any other season of the 
provides a wonderful op 
beautiful and effective mu 
The joyous message of this o 
been used as a theme by count 
down through the ages and 
throughout the Christian ( 
sage will soon again be ca 
of music. From the lowliest 
small hamlet or village to 
cathedral in the great city wil 
the angels’ song of “Peace 
Good Will to Men.” } 

Surely no one who has the pi 
opportunity of taking part in 
chorus will, through lack of 7 
deliberately hinder or limit his 
tion. Are you Mr. Choir Di 
Organist, making the necess: 


significant occasion? Have y 
your anthem, or carols, or ¢ 
your choir? Haye you arran 
priate organ recital numbers f 
ous services? In short, are 
busily engaged in planning ant 
all the Christmas music for 
responsible? ; 
If you are among the nu 
not yet begun rehearsals, 
Trreopore Presser Co. can be 
ice in helping to supply suit 
Why not write us now out! 
of your musical program, an 
trained staff of clerks (m 
hold responsible posi 
churches) assist you: in 
priate selections? Our in 
at your service. We carry 
cations of other houses in a 
own large catalog and thus 
to secure from a single s 
lications that you may desi 
A fine new cantata, The 
nate, by R. M. Stults, has _ 
lished. Why not be the fi 
community to sing this 
Our folder, “Christmas ] 
complete listing of ant 
vocal solos, vocal duets, p 
bers, carol collections, S 
Services and suggestions 
entertainment programs, 
to mail you a copy. Just 
card request. in 
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Our Cover FOR TE 


The scene on the cover of 
this month depicts Anton 
his prime, playing before 
gathering in the home o} 
silievitch Stassov. Stass 
nent critic and writer of } 
a wide influence in the rec 
warks of Balakirew, Bo 
sorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakow al 
posers of the Neo-Russian 
truly a patron of the arts. 
elma de Bisserie, the arti 
portraits of celebrated 
Europe and America 
everywhere, was a _ prote; 
living in his home as a 
from his memory of an 
stein’s glorious playin: 
the eke was paistanel 

In the group for wh 
playing, music lovers ¥ 
nize such well-known — se 
as Rimsky-Korsakow, G 
Cui, Balakirew and o 
gentleman in the 
in back of Rubinstei 
left, is Stassoy, 
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SERVED IN PUBLISHERS 
Parintinc Orper 


gonth this space is given to the 
a few of the most important 
pn which reprintings are neces- 
has been very gratifying that so 
music workers welcome a 
of those publications which, in 
inted, indicate their merits have 
as to place them in the class of 


‘Two Part Treeie Vorces 
tle and Composcr 
Katy—Wiison...........- $ .10 


ravo—S. A. B. Parr Sones 


im Venice—Nerin.........° 25 

sional—de Koven.......... 12 

Ocravo—Mrxep Voices 
Cathedral—Hahn......... 15 


Mrsie—Vocat Soios 

Not Pass Again This Way 
Voice)—Eiinger......-... -60 
Not Pass Again This Way 


Voice)—Efinger......... .60 
¥ Deever (Baritone)}— 
AE 8 AES eer -75 
Book PUBLICATIONS 
iam Song Cycle (Lew Voice) 
CRE Sodan «aso )s. <= ave Ae 
ews” Standard Graded Course 
nee 9 A ee 1.00 


bian Song Cycle gives five songs 
by Elizabeth Evelyn Moore. 
are outstanding among the 
i rs Charles Gilbert Spross 
he vocal world. 
Standard Graded Course, 
Bring on our printing orders, is 
omed by the printers and the 
ause the sales of this great 
ational work are so large as 
big printings frequently. The 
of our stock of Grade 1 indi- 
thousands of beginners starting 
pf the piano this season have 
“Mathews’.” 


7ED THEMES FROM THE 


REAT MAsrTERS 
on Tue Pranororte 


did advance being made by 
* schools and the introduction 
our homes have largely con- 
‘a better appreciation of the 
iturally, this has led to a de- 
pa those who play an 
articularly piano players, for 
mgemenis of these imperish- 
s ‘To take an aria from a 
a chorus from an oratorio 


New Music on SALE 


One of the things that will always help 
to maintain the pupil's interest in music 
study is the timely assignment of a new 
composition for study or recreation. Stu- 
dents feel that they are getting ahead 
when fresh work is taken up. What is by 
all means the best way for a teacher to 
meet this need is to have ready access to 
suitable material at all times during the 
teaching season. Our “New Music on 
Sale” ably takes care of this phase of the 
teacher's work. The plan is so well known 
to thousands of teachers that it scarcely 
needs to be described here, but it is, in 
brief, very simple and easily available. 
All that is necessary is a written request 
for “New Music”, specifying the kind 
wanted—piano, voice, violin or organ— 
and the subscriber’s name will be entered 
for a package to be sent each month until 
March. Settlement need not be made un- 
til the end of the teaching season (June, 
1931) when all music not used may be re- 
turned and full credit will be allowed. 
The order may be cancelled at any time. 


New Marcu AtsuM 
For Tue Pranororte 


Paradoxical it may seem, but there is 
many a good march that cannot be 
“marched to.” When a march is played 
by a band, or by an orchestra, there is 
many a case in which the step is marked 
entirely by the percussion instruments. 
When one plays a march on the piano 
alone, the percussion instruments are not 
present and the rhythm must in some 
way be carried by the piano, or the march 
is useless. In our book of Indoor Marches 
we tried out very successfully the ex- 
periment of writing the left hand parts of 
all the marches in such a manner that 
they kept the rhythm going, and it is 
chiefiy due to this that the book has been 
so successful. Our new book, which will 
contain a very great variety of marches 
in all styles, will follow this same prin- 
ciple. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


Joan OF THE Nancy LEE 


A Comic Orzra In Two Acts 
Boox ann Lyrics spy AcNes EmeE.ic 
PETERSON 


Music sy Lovis Woopson Curtis 


This new operetta is now complete in 
all details including the libretto and stage 
business, and the work is now in the 
hands of our engravers. We can recom- 
mend it very highly to amateur societies 
that have had some previous experience in 
operatic production. It is not over elab- 
orate; but it has a real professional touch 
and will be thoroughly enjoyed by intelli- 
gent amateurs. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 


60 cents, postpaid. 


TweELvE TUNEFUL TALKING 
Soncs 


Musicat Reaprnes ror Art Occasions 
By Cray Sarre 


Always a most pleasing feature of an 
entertainment program, the musical read- 
ing, recitation or pianolog has enjoyed in- 
creased popularity in recent years. In the 
always-welcomed concert company con- 
ducted by the late Clay Smith these “talk- 
ing songs” were invariably the “hit” of 
the performance and the two volumes 
previously published containing these 
“talking songs” have been eagerly sought 
by those who possess talent for this fas- 
cinating method of entertaining. The new 
volume will prove equally successful, we 
are sure, aS the individual numbers in- 
cluded in it have all been tried and tested 
in actual performances of the above men- 
tioned concert company. While ‘the vol- 
ume is in preparation single copies may be 


Makinc Procress 
My Seconn Errorts ry THE Piano Crass 
Piano Crass Boox—No, 2 


To the many who have subscribed for 
this work in the short time that has 
elapsed since the initial announcement of 
its forthcoming publication we are glad 
to report that the work of preparation is 

ing forward rapidly and in a very 
short time the book will be ready for de- 
livery. We are well aware of the demand 
for this work to continue with the study 
so pleasingly begun in the immensely suc- 
cessful My First Efforts in the Piano Class 
and will lose no time in completing the 
mechanical details of its production. 
There is still opportunity to obtain single 
copies of this work at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 35 cents, post 
paid and this offer will remain open until 
the book is placed on the market. 


TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES 


We are compiling a booklet of sugges- 
tions and instructions to teachers who are 
about to take up class work in piano 
teaching. In order to make this a thor- 
oughly practical work, we have consulted 
a number of experts in the matter who 
have given us the benefit of their ideas. A 
teacher who uses our piano class mate- 
rials and who follews the prescriptions 
given in this new volume should be able 
te conduct piano classes with entire suc- 
cess. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
25 cents, postpaid. 


Pentrence, PARDON AND PEACE 


A Leyten Cantata 
By J. H. Maunver 


For a number of years, this cantata has 
been considered a standard in the library 
of every well-equipped choir. Each sea- 
son sees an increasing number of rendi- 
tions of this beautiful work which is so 
peculiarly adapted to the Lenten season. 
We now have in preparation a brand new 
edition of this cantata to be added to our 
series of standard works of this type. 
Special attention is being given to the 
editing, insuring choir directors and or- 
ganists of a superior edition in every 
respect. 

At the special introductory price, in ad- 
vance of publication, of 35 cents a copy, 
a single copy may be ordered, with the as- 
surance that the edition will be ready in 
ample time for the next Lenten season. 


Last Worps oF Curist 


A Lenten Cantata For TrENoR AND 
Barrrone Soros aND QUARTET 
or CHorvs 


By Cuasrgtes Girsert Spross 


This is one of the most melodious and 
at the same time expressive Lenten can- 
tatas that we have ever seen. Although 
Mr. Spross is well known as a song 
writer, he has a special gift for the writ- 
ing of vocal music in four parts. His 
chorus numbers are always exceedingly 
well put together. This new Lenten work 
sounds as though it had actually been a 
“Labor of Love” with the composer. It 
is not difficult of production, and should 
be learned in a reasonably short time by 
any well equipped choir; but it will cer- 
tainly “make good” wherever it is sung. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 


35 cents, postpaid. 


InsTRUCTOR FOR ScHOOoL BANDS - 


By C. S. Moraisox 


Work is now progressing rapidly upon 
this fine book, and those who have waited 
so patiently for it will undoubtedly be 
glad they did so because the book is to 
be considerably enlarged and enriched. 
We aim to make this book the best of its 
kind ever issued. 

The special introductory 


price in ad- 
vance of publication for each instrumen- 


ordered at the special advance of publi- t : 
cation cash price, 50 cents, postpai tal part desired is 30 cents, postpaid. 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 


WITHDRAWN 


But one little book is withdrawn from 
the “advance of publication offers” this 
month but, judging from the many orders 
that have been received for it in the short 
time it has appeared in these “offers”, it 
will supply a real demand. 

Modulation by Preston Ware Orem is a 
little book that tells the organist how to 
go “by the shortest route” from a vol- 
untary in one key to a hymn tune in 
another and illustrates many other modula- 
tions that will be handy to know, es- 
pecially for pianists and organists. This 
is all told in simple language that can 
be understood by anyone who has an ele- 
mental knowledge of music. This book is 
now ready for delivery. Price, 25 cents. 


Ler Tue Erupe Do Your 
CuRIsTMAS SHOPPING 


Many of our music loving friends ob- ~ 


tain all of their holiday gifts by securing 
subscriptions to Tue Erupe Music Maca- 
zrxe. Simply collect $2.00 ‘for a year's 
subscription and send to us with your 
choice of premium. All merchandise is 
standard and is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer. Drop us a post card for de- 
scriptive circular showing all gifts. 


App To Your INcoME By SECUR- 


inG Erupe SusscriPTIONs 


Thousands of music lovers add largely 
to their income through securing sub- 
scriptions to Tue Erupe. You have a 
large circle of musical friends who should 
be regular readers of our publication and 
whose subscriptions can be obtained: with 
very little effort on your part. A post 
card telling us you would like to repre- 
sent Tue Ervpe will bring quotations, 
supplies and all necessary information. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Etude published monthly at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania for October 1, 1930. 

State of Pennsylvania }ss 

County of Philadelphias**: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared D. W. Banks, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Treasurer of the Theodore Presser 
Company, publishers of The Etude and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc.. of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor. managing editor, and busi- 
hess managers are: 

Publisher Theodore Presser Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Editor James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Managing Editor None. 

Business Managers None. 
2. That the owners are: 


Theodore Presser Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylcania 
Estate of Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 
Tames Francis Cooke, Bala, Pennsylvania 
Presser Beneficial Association, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
The Presser Foundation, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylrania 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or mere of tetal amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stocklolders, 
and security holders, if any. contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also. in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given: also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, bold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
ef a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) D. W. Banks, Treas. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
1st day of October, 1930. 
SEAL Joun E. THOMA 
Notary Pub 
(My commission expires March 7, 1933). 
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How Go Keep Wrist Relaxed in Playing Arpeggios | 


By Lutu D. Hopkins 


WHEN practicing arpeggios it is neces- 
sary to study the condition and position of 
the wrist in order to discover means to 
keep it relaxed. The following directions 
will be found helpful: 

1. Practice arpeggios with an up-and- 
down movement of the wrist (lifting the 
fingers only sufficiently to get them to the 
desired keys). The wrist exercise should 
consist of a down movement at the first 
note, an up movement at the second note, 
a down movement at the third note and an 
up movement at the fourth. These move- 
ments should be made gently and easily 
instead of abruptly and violently, and the 
finger should cling to each key as it is 
played. Practice arpeggios several times 
in the above manner and afterwards vary 
the degrees of the wrist motion as fol- 
lows: ° 

(a) Practice exercise through with each 
hand alone, using a full motion, moving the 
wrist several inches up and down. 

(b) Play exercise with each hand alone, 
employing a moderate motion of the wrist, 
say, about one and one-half inches.- 

(c) Practice exercise moving wrist up 
and down only one-half inch. 

(d) Practice, following the above rules 
and playing with both hands. 

2. The above rules call for one move- 
ment of the wrist, either up or down, for 
every note played. Now add further 
variety and aid control by practicing the 
same exercise and playing two or more 
notes before making any change in the 
position of the wrist. 

(a) Play two notes with one position of 


the wrist; 


second note. 
note and keep it up while playing the | 
fourth note. on 

(b) Make the wrist stay in one position 
(that is, as regards movements up and 
down) while you play three notes; change 
the wrist positions at the fourth note and 
keep it in the new position while playing 
the two notes following, and so forth. 

(c) Now play four notes with the wrist 
in one position. 
position of the wrist when you play the 
fifth note (make movements gently with- 
out any jerking). The object of these ex- 
ercises is to enable one to become conscious 
of conditions favorable to relaxing the 
wrist and to gain independence of all parts 
called into action. 

Practice all the above exercises with 
different degrees of force: loud, medium, 
soft. Lift finger more when playing 
loudly. 

Silent practice can also he applied here. 
When practicing these exercises silently 
(on the surface of the keys) cling to each 
key and do not allow the finger to slip 
from that key until another finger is placed 
upon the next key to be played. When the 


finger is clinging to a key, see that it is_ 


clinging independently with the individu- 
ality that can be cultivated sensitively 
with the nerves in tip of the finger. When 
you push the keys, in order to hold them 
down, you clog the other parts, so as to 
mar the independence necessary for their 
skillful use in getting about the keyboard. 


sider this a memorable issue. 


Amelita Galli-Curct: 


It so happens that our December Etude will contain a galaxy 
of material so interesting that even old Etude readers will con- 


It will be a fine number with which to start that Christmas 
gift subscription for a friend that you have had in mind. Here 
are some of the valuable December features. 


DECEMBER, 
ANOTHER REMARKABLE ETUDE 


We endeavor to make every Etude as finé as possible; but 
naturally some issues are better than others. 


In a spicy, entertaining article Mme. Galli-Curci shows up 


the humorous high-lights of opera, telling “Why I Left the Op- 


eratic Stage.” 


Music in the Startling Seventies: 


Mary Turner Salter, noted American composer, gives some 
fascinating recollections of her musical girlhood. 


When Every Gentleman Was a Musician: 


G. L. Rothery, an English critic, takes us back to the delight- 
Illustrated with Master Art Works, 
this story reflects the music life of that striking period. 


ful days of Samuel Pepys. 


M. Isidor Philipp: 


Mark Hambourg: 


Will Never Die.” 
Mme. Cecile Chaminade: 


Europe’s most celebrated master of pianoforte playing writes 
on “Getting Practical Pianoforte Results Rapidly. 


This great Russian pianist writes on “Fifty Melodies That 


The most famous of women composers has written especially 
for this issue a master lesson upon her most noted compositions, 
“The Scarf Dance” and “Autumn.” 


move wrist down at the first | 
note and keep it down while playing the | 
Moye it up with the third | 


Make the change in the- 


Worip oF Music 
(Continued from page 761) 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 
\ PANY has announced that it will this season 
\try the giving of performances in suburban 
theaters at reduced prices, A good mis- 
sionary effort; for many, hitherto denied, 
will thus hear opera and acquire a liking 
for it. 
| ¢@—_—__—_—_—_—__————_-_)» 
|THE RADIO CENTER OF THE 
ORLD is the name to which Camden, 
ew Jersey, was dedicated on September 
nineteenth, which the mayor of the city 
proclaimed to be a holiday in honor of the 
concentrating of the entire resources of 
the RCA-Victor Company—including manu- 
facturing, - engineering, research and distri- 
bution—in that city. The gala day closed 
with a dinner at the Walt Whitman Hotel, 
with a broadcast over a national network 
of the program, on which some of the 
speakers were Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis; Secretary of Commerce Robert P 
Lamont; Governor Larson and _ Senator 
Baird of New Jersey; and A. E. Robinson 
of the Westinghouse Electric Company. 
Vocal numbers were furnished by Richard 
Crooks and Frank Crumit, to which were 
added selections by the Victor Recording 
Orehestra under the baton of Nathaniel 
Shilkret. 
} eS ae Sa 


THE SEVEN HUNDREDTH ANNI- 
VERSARY of the birth of Walther von der 
Vogelweide, one of the most famous of the 
medieval Minnesingers, has been celebrated 
in Austria. His melodies were recently sung 
before the City Hall of Vienna, by a chorus 
of six hundred men. 

Ce en 


AUTOMATIC REPRODUCING PIPE 
ORGANS, playable also by the usual organ- 
ist, have been introduced into the schools of 
New York City, as a principal adjunct to 
the courses in musical understanding and 
appreciation. 

(a en rene Yd 

THE GORDON MUSICAL FOUNDA- 
TION is a new movement with activities on 
Music Mountain, Falls Village, Connecticut. 
Its purpose is announced as the providing 
of “low cost instruction (in the summer) 
under the best of teachers, for deserving 
young musicians, largely those members of 
the finer musical organizations who are 
unable ,to_pursue properly their studies pri- 
vately.” Information may be had through 
L. Porter Moore & Associates, 441 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


EpucATIONAL Stupy Notes 
(Continued from page 815) 


many compositions his songs find an especially 
cordial reception. This love song, written for 
Jehn McCormack, is in his characteristic vein. 
The shift to triple time, for the refrain, was a 
happy thought. 


How many expressive words the poem con- 
tains! ‘Limitless,’ “ache,” ‘‘famished” and ‘“‘ec- 
stasy” should all be carefully stressed. 


Souvenir of Antwerp, by Harold E. 
Owen. 


Antwerp, one of the oldest and loveliest of the 
cities of Belgium, is located not such a great 
distance from Brussels, the capital. You will be 
interested to learn that this tone-picture is in- 
scribed—that is, dedicated—to Charles M. Cour- 
boin, the great Belgian organist who was born in 
Antwerp in 1886, and who for some years has 
made America his home. 

The first section is quiet and melodious. The 
right hand, taking the melody, cannot play in too 
legato a style. Then comes the middle section; 
here the tempo quickens, the volume increases, 
and presently a strong climax is attained, for 
which most of the resources of your organ ‘can 
be called into use. After a fitting descent from 
this emotional peak, the first section is repeated, 
followed by a codetta. 

Mr. Owen directs the music department of a 
prominent normal college in Indiana. 


I Love Life, by Mana-Zucca. 

Do you seek some magic Liga which will medi- 
cine away the doubts an oS which life 
often arouses in the best of us? Here it is. 
Here is a song, the work of one of America’s 
most brilliantly gifted coritposers, that simply 
effervesces with what the French call “joy of 
living.”’ Full, free tone; sharply enunciated con- 


\ mercialization of creative thought. 
\ of a new culture to come.”— 
\. missar of Fine Arts. 


“Music is one of the foremost cultural mediums ¢ 
society. It would be contradictory to our policies to en 
cians and composers to keep to the bourgeois tradition 
\ on a market and ‘what the public wants, which is not 
Our principle ts to 
ANaAToLy LUNACHARSKY, 


THE PHILADELPHILA GRA 
COMPANY opened its present 
16th, with a gala performance 
Anna Roselle in the title x 
scenery and settings had D1 
Littlefield Ballet added an o1 ient 
the splendid pageantry of the 
scene. It was followed the 
notable performance of “Le 
Dame” with Mary Garden in then 


¢ \ 


MODERNISTIC COMPOSERS 
borne: their bitterest blow from a 
musical critic, Harvey Grace, " 
Schénberg’s “ Pierrot Luniare,”” : 
years old, already * ;shows its 
this music, written “to be comp! 
only in the future,” appear to 1 
of “its future behind it,” if one ¢ 
another’s slight cynical Phrase. _ 


¢ 
MRS. EMMA LOUISE AS 


ly known composer of church 
home in Nashville, Tennessee, 
second .of September. Born 
ware, March 27, 1850, she 
organ at twelve. Her best 
Task, sold three-quarters of a m 


acs 


COMPETITIO 


THE NATIONAL FEDE 
MUSIC CLUBS offers the f 
to American Composers: $10 
phony or Symphonic Poem ;_ 
Three- part chorus for Wo 
and $500 for a Trio for Vio 
and Piano. Competition 
Ist,. Particulars may be had 
Virginia Anderson, 22 Rhode Is ‘S 
Prov idence, Rhode Island. c 


g 


THE EDWARD GARRETT 
MEMORIAL PRIZE of o 
lars is offered for a compo: 
quartet and _ orchestra. 
closes December 31, 1930; 
ulars may be had from A 
1520 Spruce Street, Philadel 
vania. 


@ 


AMERICAN COMPOSI 
on the programs of the 
with Rene Pollain as con 
ment is ready to consider s 
1930-1931 season; but, 
composers should commun 
tary, New Jersey Orche: 
Orange, New Jersey. 


sonants; most of all, hat 01 
term we call “soul;” ar 
must go into your inccam 
number, 

The middle section 
clearly with the ones b 


-Hungarian National 
Géza Horvath, 


A brief mention of 
the October, 1930, issue, 
ber, i 
whic 
formance. “Team work 
ing—is more difficult 
Messrs. Primo and Se 
shifts in tempo alike and 
abandon” is the phrase_ 
garian music at its li 
unemotional per 
be about as appea 
“William Tell” played| 


Russian Dance, 1S 
mann, 


The first theme of t t 
strikes the melanc 
heard in all things 
slowly and, for th 
comes a theme of 
rhythm and mood of ft! 
or gopak. You may 


umbering the Notes 
HDR : 

ig beginners I select an album 
eces in simple rhythms, written 
+ five notes only of the seale. 
the pupil to keep his eyes on the 
S hands are not obliged to move 
2 the keyboard. 

m the letter names of the white 
ve him pick out the c’s and d’s 
us octaves. I also teach him the 
the fingers, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 3d. 
ith the thumb. 

larned these facts, he is ready 
piece I have him put his right 
), EB, F, and G. I then write the 
he finger over each note and he, 
plays the corresponding finger. 
the same with the left hand. As 
| I gradually omit writing in 
‘number and make him work it 
| When there is a skip of a third, 


th I mark in one or more little 
x x ’—to represent the number 
ipped. These I gradually omit. 


Step is to substitute the Roman 
resenting scale degrees in place 
pers of the fingers. This causes 
by at first in the left hand, as the 


L mu the fingers becomes I. II, 
but the child soon gets used to 


the location of the letters on 
’ 


i onl o find the key-note and 
ie le piece, not for the sake 
s Ives. For I believe in 
t 1otes of a seale as numbers 
4 tter names. 

ul s of the above method are 


ive a piece at his first 


must wait a month 

n »by lose interest. 
ents for him a certain 
m scal and not a mere letter 


little piece in any key, 
always the same; but let- 
» for each key. In this way 


in Cf and FE major as well as 
eys, and later on will not be 
P’ when he has to play pieces 
nose keys. 

mportant of all is the fact that 


fink and think musically and ac- 
be has to recite the seale num- 
* note, each hand alone, before 
itwo hands together. 

! take a little longer than the 


“ 


% 


Letters From Erupe Frienps 


| Step which I 


usual way, but a young child has several 
years ahead of him and first impressions are 
strongest. 

When he plays hands together he can say 
the left-hand scale number, then the right 
hand, and later can count aloud. In this 
way he is obliged to use his brain continually 
in one way or another, which makes for 
mental as well as musical discipline. 

Of course such theoretical explanations as 
the staff, formation and values of notes, as 
well as technical principles, such as action 
of the fingers, are taught later at the proper 
time. In the meantime he is playing some 
little pieces, even though he may not under- 
stand the full explanation of all he does. 


fet Harry G, Srarr, 


The Business Woman and Music 
THE Brupe: 

I am thirty-eight years of age and in busi- 
ness from eleven in the morning until nine- 
thirty at night. Besides I take care of my 
five-room apartment. Last June I began tak- 
ing lessons. Now, in seven months, I have 
gone through Matthews’ Book No. 1 and am 
now at the last page of Book No. II, ean 
entertain with seven different parlor (easy) 
pieces, all from memory, and can play any- 
thing for grades two and two and a half. 

My teacher deserves full credit for what 
I have accomplished as she is taking special 
pains to find what a pupil of my age most 
needs. She did not take me as a _ pupil, 
though. I took her as a teacher. She was 
very nervous at first until she saw that even 


To 


I, encumbered as I was with business and 
age, could learn enough to be a credit to 
her. Since then she has taken on two more 


adult pupils. f 
I do not write this in a spirit of boasting 
but to lelp someone who is afraid to take the 
took. 
Maup BARTEL, 


A Message from aMother 


To THp Eruve: 

The message I would give to music teachers 
is this: In your zeal for curved fingers, 
correct position of wrists and arms, and cor- 
rect fingering, do not forget to train the 


mind. After all, the piece is the thing. Try 
to understand the musical thought of the 


composer and call the attention of the pupil 
to the beauty of its expression in the varied 
phrases and movements of the piece. 

Ciara R. Bere. 


; MONKEY MUSIC BY J. B. OUDRY 
Mkey plays an obbligato to the Mad Scene of the Parrot and 


well known old French painter: 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season 
by this institution 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Arthur Friedheim, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, Richard Singer, Paul Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg 
and other celebrated masters 


Individual Instruction. 


Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. 
Many Free Classes and Lectures. 
Thursday night. 
ment. 


Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. 
Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments. _ c 
Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


A real home for music students. 
Public Concert every 
Public School Music Depart- 


Illustrated Catalogue On Request 


Phone: Riverside 4899 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


e 
Special Courses 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Students of All Grades 


309 W. 93rd STREET 
NEW YORK 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A schoel for serious students. 


All branches. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


American Institute 


of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 


under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Fall Term, Oct. 6th 
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a 
SCHOOL 
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to specialize In this unlimited 
fleld. Write for particulars iu 
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MusicAL Booxs REVIEWED 


Short Studies in Musical Psychology 
By CHARLES HUBERT FARNSWORTH 

We approach music from the concert hall; 
we approach it historically from the Middle 
Ages; and we approach it from the small 
harmonica we buy at the five and ten cent 
store. But here is a new approach to music, 
from the nerve cells of our brains, after all 
the cradling place of the tonal art. 

1 6 yu tN “touchy business, imprisoning the 
faint flow of sound in the cells of the brain. 
Yet here are minutely yet delicately explained 
the manner in which music gets in at the 
eyes and ears and out through the fingers and 
the relationship of tone with reason, habit, 
feeling and memory. 

These Jabyrinthian rooms of the mind we 
find are fit home for the infinite variations 
of the tonal art, where they may increase and 
expand indefinitely. 

45 pages. 

Price: $1.50. 


Publishers: Oxford University Press. 


Legendary Germany, Oberammergau 


and Bayreuth 
By Rwcina JAIs 

One who tours these lands of history and 
romance through the eyes and pen of another, 
is entertained and enlightened by the inti- 
mate knowledge and charming, friendly style 
of this author. The apparent delight and 
pleasure which she derives from her experi. 
ences is written into every line. 

The legends of the Rhine and its medieval 
castles, picturesque Bavaria, and the ‘‘Gemiit- 
lichkeit” encountered everywhere, inimitable 
Munich, are all painted in lovely word-pic- 
tures. The quiet simplicity of Oberammergau 
and the Passion Play never changes and is 
retold by one who delights in every mo- 
ment spent in the little village. The scent 
of roses from a window box beneath a shrine 
outside the author's bedroom window seems 
like a fairy story come true. 

Bayreuth and Richard Wagner, two names 
linked together forever in our memory, the 
memorable story of the Festspielhaus, the 
courageous spirit of Wagner living forever in 
the hearts of those carrying on his tradition, 


all form a fitting climax for this thoroughly 
enjoyable travel story. 
206 pages with illustrations. 


Price: $2.50. 
Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 


The Elements of the Free Dance 
By ELIZABETH SELDEN 

This book is the contrast, distinctly drawn, 
between the free dance and the ballet. It is 
the stressing of creation rather than repro- 
duction, of expression rather than technic, of 
rhythm rather than mathematics. 

In the free dance one feels; and therefore 
one dances. And the simpler the transition 
between the feeling and the dancing, the bet- 
ter the dance. 

Some very convincing sketches point out, 
in contrast to the ballet figures like strangely 
bristling weather vanes or fire crackers ex- 
ploding, the naturalness of the free dance 
forms, closely related to the characteristic 
forms of nature, such as the unfolding and 
the drooping of flowers. 

Bare feet are a characteristic of such danc- 
ing and symbolize the putting off of all arti- 
ficialities and needless restraints. 

163 pages. 

Price: $1.50. 

A. S. Barnes and Company. 


Masters in Miniature 
By Gworcn C. JELU 

If a little academic in style, nevertheless 
the well-rounded sentences, the even flow of 
ideas, the careful choice of words are restful 
to the reader seeking facts rather than illy- 
digested opinions. The book gives one a sense 
of the author’s having devoted many years 
to wide research in order to cull just the in- 
formation necessary for each particular char- 
acter. 

Never does he waste a word; never does he 
repeat a fruitless legend. Thus he accom- 
plishes the unusual feat of making vivid to 
our minds twenty-five masters of music within 
the covers of a moderately small book. 

Clever-pen sketches. 

Pages: 278. 

Price: $2.00. 

' Publishers: Barse and Company. 


TEACHERS Rounp TABLE 
(Continued on page 785) 


represent steps and half-steps. From this, 
intervals may be definitely named, then 
simple chords. 

Progressions of notes, such as the fol- 
lowing: 


oa TE 
py pees | Fae ae 


should then be written down by the pupil 
from hearing them played. As facility is 
gained, these may gradually become more 
elaborate. Eventually, you may derive the 
ear-training exercises from themes that 
have occurred in her pieces, slightly 
changed in rhythm, intervals and perhaps 
in key. 

You ask also about how to use the 
damper pedal in certain pieces by Handel, 
Mozart and Poldini. I cannot specify the 
pedal markings in detail, since there is not 
space to quote the music, but I shall give a 
few general directions, 


Master Discs 
(Continued on page 780) 


a well-rounded performance of this popular 
opera. The singers are all good and each 
one moulds his or her characterization 
without undue exaggeration, which is as it 
should be in recording. Valente in the 
title role, measured from European stand- 
ards, is an excellent Canio, yet to us in 
this country who have heard such vocal in- 
terpretations as Caruso’s his performance 
must perforce seem lacking. Granforte, as 
Tonio, realizes the most individual inter- 
pretation, for his is a particularly fine por- 
trayal of this character. 

It was Ernest Newman, the eminent 
English critic, we believe, who pointed out, 
in writing about opera in English, that 
such a story as “Pagliacci” with its swiftly 
moving action makes an ideal opera. Need- 
less to say it is the same attribute which 
makes it an ideal opera for recording. 


Violin Recordings 
EORGES ENESCO, one of the most 


admirable contemporary violinists, has 


recorded for our pleasure two movements 


Rubber Bands for Scales 


By E LotsE Cooper 


By AcctpENT the writer discovered the 
possibilities of improving scale playing 
with the simple device of a rubber band. 
It had long been a hobby of hers to wind 
a rubber band around her fingers; one day 
she forgot. and practiced with the band on. 
It twisted around the fourth finger once 
with the remaining portion encircling the 
other fingers. In this way the hand was 
brought to an excellent position for scale 
playing, and the fingers, before so awk- 


ge ae Aims for the Serious Student 
/ By W. L. Clark 


/ 1. To KNow the lives of the great com- 
/ posers, 


quality. 


THI 


Remember that Bach, Hap 
contemporaries had no pedal 
the claviers for which th 
written; hence in their 
may be used solely to emph 
an occasional chord, never ¥ 
ring of the melody results. — 

Coming to Mozart, who 
forte in his later concerts, 1 
be more often employed, but 1 
interferes with perfect clearr 

In the works of the 
composers from Beethoy 
present time, the pedal be 
more necessary factor. In | 
ever, (1) depress the pedal 
rather than directly with, a 
to be sustained; (2) change 
each change of harmony; — 
melodic progression of notes | 
In regard to (3), however, — 
that there are no dampers 
nearly all the notes of the 
taves, since the vibrations of 
last so short a time; hence tl 
be used with more freedom | 
with these and a few contiguo 


from a work, presumably 
ata, by Gaetano Pug 
dise 50235D).  Pugnani 
eighteenth century violinist, 
Corelli and Tartini. H 
that to him “more than to é 
of the violin appears to 
ervation of the pure grand s 
Tartini and Vivaldi, and i 
the next generation of 
music is distinguished for 
and poetic refinement. 
excellent both for ba 


Boccherini, a contempor. 
is perhaps better know 
just why one cannot say. — 
list. As a composer, he 
the steps. of Corelli, T; 
Casals, eminent ‘cellist of | 
attention to two move 
Boccherini’s compositions, 
sonata, on Victor dise 72 
ing is clear but the ba 
between piano and ’cello 
times quite overwhelms t 


ward in their medium 
surprisingly nimble. 

This device is also 
ing strength to weak f 
fort to spread the we 
and that very effort st 
cles in a ‘shout 
a day with a rubber 
gers brings real results. 
this work gently. At 
strain, stop instantly 
only when rested. 


6. To enjoy play 
7. To appreciate 


teachers. 
8. To be adept at sc 
9. To keep accu 
10. To study music 
edge of beauty. 


| +2. To know some of the best productions 
_of the greatest masters of music. 
3. To be thorough in interpretation. 
4. To be accurate in note reading. 
\ 5. To know the best music magazines, 
\ 


\ 


Ce 
( From the German) | 


MARY JONES’ HIGH “C’—AND ITS STARTLING 


EFFECT 


TDE 


©he Christmas Party 
(Continued from page 778) 
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FOUNDED 1885 


med to him that the beauti- Piano Duet: Angelus (Christmas 

e boy Jesus glowed with life. Bells) Gounod 

ough he was in the presence Piano Solo: Around the Christmas 

y who was his friend. He Tree. . Risher 

y for prayers, but it came to Song: The Christmas Tree, 

lovely tree,.all the presents, _. : Mrs. Crosby Adams 

ncing and the grand party Piano Solo: Christmas Fantasia..Mueller 

Beeieetwas boru. . His Piano Solo: Dance of the Candy 

at the thought and, looking Pi Be eure Fairy. . Tchaikovsky 

fed)"Tharik You" as he fell iano Duet: oming of ae oo 
Piano Solo: Mazurka in A Minor..Chopin 

an angels who watch sleep- Piano Solo: Concert Polonaise....Felton 

smiled, for they saw those Piano Solo: Minuct Antique. ..Boccherini 

sprout little wings and fly Piano Solo: Gavotte in G Mayjor....Bach 

rough the stars to heaven. Piano Solo: In Sunny Spain...... Ewing 
Violin Solo: Adoration........ Borowski 

BL en ternratciarete atc Beaumont Piano Solo: Venite Adoremus...Bernard 

Selections to be Used Christmas Hymns: 

PROV. mre Tchaikovsky O Little Town of Bethlehem 


gin reading story) 
Christmas Eve....Reinecke 
. O Holy Night..... Adam 


Hark the Herald Angels Sing 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Piano Solo: Slumber Sweetly..Beaumont 


Twlusic for the Crippled Child 


: 
| By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


a definite claim on the crip- 
Two such children. (of the 
lintance) have accomplished 


ild is a little girl of eleven 
mm is paralyzed, but whose 
funtouched. So far she has 
iS and octaves and can play 
tempo. The triads, for in- 
earned with great difficulty, 
‘could not depend on any 
the arm, but only on itself. 
were transcribed into the 
ne program of entirely left- 
was given before the music 
t success. Of course, half 
ies were surmounted chiefly 
im had grit and persistence 
| become as proficient as the 


ttle girl was only eight and 
are case not often found. 


VE of animals extended even 
. A trip on Lake Mag- 
d for him because, accord- 
wrote to Uhlig (quoted by 
fowls and ducks were “so 
then left to the most cruel 
‘the revolting unfeelingness 
had this sight constantly 
again filled me with 


treated ducks with great 
Praeger records that while 

<a daily walk in Regent’s 
at the small bridge over 


ion for learning to read 
thout the discouraging 
es, is to seat oneself 
‘the hands on the key- 
gh the entire new 
; way one gets a better 


She staggered a great deal when walking, 
could not always be understood when talk- 
ing because of the thickness of her enuncia- 
tion, and, through favoring her left hand, 
had almost made it too weak for use. 
However, she possessed a very good mind 
and was docile and imitative at the piano. 
One summer’s study enabled her to use 
her left hand freely and well. She has 
progressed in a study which will, no doubt, 
give her many years of pleasure More- 
over, she can now be more in com- 
munion with other children because of her 
ability in this art. She has continued her 
music all through this year and is gaining 
more and more in the use of her weak left 
hand. 

If music could achieve this much for two 
little girls with crippled arms, what can it 
not do for other crippled children who 
have the ability and desire to study its 
many beauties? 


Wagner and the Ducks 


By G. ALBERT SELKIRK 


the ornamental water, would he stand regu- 
larly and feed the ducks, having previously 
provided himself for the purpose with a 
number of French rolls—rolls ordered each 
day for the occasion. There was a swan, 
too, that came in for much of Wagner’s 
affection. It was a regal bird, and fit, as 
the master said, to draw the chariot of 
Lohengrin. The childlike happiness, full 
to overflowing, with which this innocent 
occupation filled Wagner was an impressive 
sight never to be forgotten. It was Wag- 
ner you saw before you, the natural man, 
affectionate, gentle and mirthful.” 


Silent Sight Reading 


By Marion Cossitr BRACKIN 


idea of the theme; one finds the study 
more of a challenging adventure; the in- 
terest is heightened; the appetite is 
whetted; and familiarity with the 1otes is 
assured. This is good for the beginner as 
well as for the advanced player. 
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2??? Asx ANOTHER ??? 


. What was Mozart's middle name? 
. When was Liszt born? 
. Who wrote the opera “The Mikado”? 
4. What is the Italian musical term for 
“suddenly soft”? 
5. From what country does the folk 


& bor 


song “All Through the Night” come? 
6. From what is this taken? 


7. What is the dominant of the relative 
minor of the key that has five flats? 

8. Give a diminished fifth from C sharp. 

9. What finger comes on C sharp in the 
left hand in the scale of F sharp minor? 

10. Where is Handel buried? 


(Answers on next page) 


Che Netro-Gnome 
By W. O. MILLER 


You've heard of gnomes and pixies, 

Hob-goblins, fays, and nixies, 

The fairy-folk that people every dark and 
dewy wood; 

But lately I’ve discovered 

A little elf that’s hovered 

In a pyramid so tiny you just wonder how 
he could. 


Now this is what the fact is, 

Each time I start to practice 

Somehow my mind and fingers from the 
keyboard seem to roam, 

Til, from his little hovel, 

With the strangest-looking shovel 

A-swinging to and fro appears this fussy 
little gnome. 


Then I get awful frightened 

And think this goblin mightn’t 

Decide to stay indoors unless I charm him 
with my piece; ° 

So I play something furious, 

But still his shovel curious 

He waves about, and stamps his foot, as 
though he’d never cease. 


Although I feel like crying 

I show him that I'm trying 

To play just like he wants me to, although 
I’m nearly dead; 

But if a feeble finger. 

Should for a moment linger, 

He swings that shovel harder still and 
makes me push ahead. 


Ha! Ha! 

Now watch him, for I’m certain 

His hands are tired and hurtin’ 

From swinging that old shovel, just as 

reg’lar as a clock. 

His swaying’s getting slower, 

His shovel’s dropping lower, 

It stops! He’s gone asleep! 
out! No more tick-tock! 


I'll tiptoe 


*JUINIGR 


ETUDE 


Or 
CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Winning the Game 


By Jo-SHIPLEY WATSON 


Tinker Tom is an idle fellow. He lives 
close under the white keys of your piano. 
He chuckles and shuffles along with Mary 
Ann when she feels lazy and doesn’t want 
to work. He squints through the cracks 
between the keys when she says, “I can’t 
play that!” He winks knowingly when 
she cuts her practice hour. He laughs 
rudely at the lesson when Mary Ann stum- 
bles through a bad half hour, and he em- 
braces her fondly when she gives up. For 
Tinker Tom loves a lazy student. 

Now Sloppy Sam is Tom’s first cousin. 
He slides along the music page and seems 
very cheerful when you slip the wrong 
finger over. “Just bluff along,” says 
Sloppy Sam. “I quite agree any finger 
will do, dear Mary Ann.” “Rests? Rests 
are nothing. Dear me—never mind!” 
Jingle, jangle, one—two—three, on and 
on goes lazy Mary Ann. “No one knows,” 


hey Soart full “6 


To Ag 


says Sloppy Sam and “What difference 
does it make?” says his cousin, Tinker 
Tom 


Now Judy Judge came in one day and 
in her bag she carried tacks and a hammer. 
Under her arm was a square board. She 
frowned and scowled at Mary Ann. “I’m 
going to attend to this practice business. 


Now begin!” she said to the frightened 
Mary Ann. Judy Judge laid her board 


upon the floor, then pulled out her tacks 
and her hammer. 
shall put in a tack, like this!” 
And bang-bang! 


“For every mistake I 
Bang! 
Bang! 


The) Po oard woth only 
now Tack oats 


She hammered and she hammered. “It 
is good to see your mistakes if you can’t 
hear them!” shouted Judy Judge to Mary 
Ann. “See, the board is quite full!” Then 
Mary Ann hid her face in the old music 
book and cried. “Come, cheer up, my 
dear, tomorrow will come again and I will 
pull out a tack for every mistake you 
correct.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Mary Ann. 

“Try to do it better each time,” said 
Judy Judge. “We shall see who w:ns the 
game.” 

Mary Ann has practiced carefully every 
day since. 

Sloppy Sam has run away and Tinker 
Tom, his cousin has gone to visit in an- 
other town. Judy Judge still comes and 
pulls out tacks and Mary Ann is very 
happy because there is only one tack left 
in the board. When that comes out, Mary 
Ann wins the game. 


Rabbit-Hops 


By Otca C. Moore 


Rutu JEAN enjoyed practicing chromatic 
scales but they were uneven and bumpy. 
“rabbit-hops” 


Her teacher suggested to 


help take Out the kinks, and Ruth Jean’s 
chromatic scales became smooth and flow- 
ing. 


How she laughed as she imagined 


Ghanksgiving @omes this Ponth “Say It With ACusic” 


herself to be the little rabbit hopping over 
the keyboard, with four slow tones then 
eight quick ones. Later on she could play 
the whole length of the scale with both 
hands without slowing up, and afterward 
even learned to play chromatic scales in 
triplets, through three octaves. She al- 
ways accented the first tone of the triplets. 


Perhaps these little rabbit-hops will help 
you, too. 


By Leonora Siti 4 
WE may truthfully say t 
of music was dancing. Fe 
the bygone days tell us | 
forefathers expressed 
movements of the body be 
pressed them in sound. 

When primitive man was. 
leap in the air and gnash hi 


= 


he was sorrowful, he we 
ground and rock himself t 
he was glad and happy 
the moonlight, in the 
light, keeping time — 
feet. ‘or 
But these motions — 
satisfy his longing fc 


Very soon the mo 
began to be ‘accompa: 
of humming. This 
or song; and then 
were fitted to the mus’ 


The history of 
every phase of life do 
First; there was th 
accompanied 
Greek poets, who h 
their poems of great 
the lyre. Then ca 
Temple, the Psalms 
ligious music of the - 
all clustered around the 
salem. - 
Some of the loy 
about in all history 
of singers in E 
trouvéres and the ti 
and the minnesi 
wandering mi 
town to town, g 
of the people 
translating these | 
There was ant 
Germany called 
were those who 
accompaniment 
(Contin: 
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ittle Biographies for Club Wyeetings 


35 — Hungarian and Q@zecho-Slovakian @omposers 


ith the Little Biography Series 
veral modern English composers, 
onth it includes several modern 

and Czecho-Slovakian com- 


se all these modern lists could 
onger by adding more names, 
re are always many composers 
writing, but it is difficult to 
times whether or not they are 
considered great composers and 
enough to be included in such 
efore it is well to include only 
already considered impor- 
hough they are still living. 

Bohemian composer is Fred- 
Rana (1824-1884) whose name 
= as well-known to juniors as 
Ss. He was a pupil of Franz 
j like Beethoven, became deaf. 
Bmous composition is the opera, 
red Bride,” which is a picture 


ARL GOLDMARK—1915 


LX 


ied in 1915, but he spent a good 
life in Vienna. His best known 
Ss are the melodious overture 
_ “Sakuntala,” and the sym- 
H “The Rustic Wedding,” which 

ny charming and simple mel- 


vas born in 1811. 

ur Sullivan; the words were 
S. Gilbert. 

0. 


Box List 


also been received from the 
h, owing to lack of space, 
ted: Frances Brown, Al- 
na Porter, Evelyn Biotic, 
rtha Lou Sarager, Berna- 
by Wharton, Janet Dins- 
Hayes, Ruth Wharton, 
Marcia Barden, Hilda 
Jeannes, Katherine Jane- 
er, John Gorgen, Ista 
‘Mecham, Walter Kelly, 
lizabeth Weathers, Kitty 
Evers. 


Ernst von Dohnényt (pronounce Don- 
yen-yi) was also Hungarian, was born in 
1877 and is still living. He is both a pianist 
and composer. He has toured both Europe 
and the United States as a pianist and has 
aJso conducted some of our symphony or- 
chestras. 

Georges Enesco was born in Roumania 
in 1881, and is still living. He is another 
musician who has excelled in more than 
one branch of music, for he is a famous 
violinist as well as composer and conduc- 
tor. He, too, has toured in the United 
States, and has sometimes appeared as vio- 
linist, conductor and composer in the same 
concert ! 

Béla Bartok, Hungarian, was born in 
1881, the same year as Enesco, and is still 
living. He became very much interested 
in the folk-music of his own country (not 
the Gypsy music) and spent a great deal 
of time among the peasants, investigating 
and collecting their folk-songs. He has 
used some of these melodies in his com- 
positions. His writings are cast in the 
“modern” style even when he is using folk- 
tunes. 

Zoltan Koddly, (born in 1882, and still 
living) is a friend of Béla Bartok and like 
him is interested in collecting his native 
Hungarian folk-tunes. 

For your program of these modern com- 
posers you might work up some of the 
melodies from “The Rustic Wedding” 
and a part of “Sakuntala” for four hands, 
also some small pieces by Béla Bartok. 
However, most of the compositions of these 
modern composers are published in Europe 
and are not as easy to procure as the 
American publications, and are difficult. 


QUESTIONS ON LITTLE 
BIOGRAPHIES 


1. Name three composers in the above 
list and give the nationality of each. 

2. Who wrote “The Rustic Wedding” 
symphony ? 

3. Which composer is also 
violinist and conductor? 

4. Which composer is interested in Hun- 
garian folk-music? 

5. Which composer toured America as 
a pianist? 


a famous 


Answers to Ask Another 


6. From the opera “Der Freischiitz” by 


Weber. 
Fhe te 
8. G natural. 
9. The third finger. 
10. Handel is buried in Westminster Ab- 


bey, London. 


JUNIOR MUSIC CLUB 
WALLINGTON, N. J. 


aking Out the Spots 
By Giapys M. STEIN 


EveLyNn had a cross expression on her 
young face as she entered Miss Hood's 
studio. 

“T wonder what the trouble is,” thought 
the teacher. 

The lesson went fairly well, except for 
stumbles in the difficult measures of each 
piece. 

“Please, Miss Hood,” Evelyn pleaded, 
“Mark off those pieces. I’m sick and tired 
of them!” 

“No,” replied the teacher, “I don’t care 
to have you drop them until they are 
perfect.” 

“But I practiced them every day!” Eve- 
lyn protested. 

“Did you study the hard measures any 
more than the others?” 

“No,” she confessed, “I played the pieces 
straight through.” 

After thinking for a few minutes Miss 
Hood asked her if she had ever cleaned 
silverware. 

“Why, of course, I always help Mother 
do that.” 

“Then,” continued the teacher, “you have 
noticed that there are spots on the silver 
which require more rubbing than the other 
parts.” 

Evelyn admitted this was true. 

“Those spots,” said Miss Hood, “are 
just like the hard measures in your music. 
They need more work.” 


Evelyn looked doubtful, but promised to 
spend more time on the difficult places. 

Her expression was joyous as she started 
her lesson the following week, and never 
a stumble did she make. 

“Now, young lady, tell me how you did 
it?” the teacher asked. 

“See the red lines I drew over the hard 
measures ?” 

“Yes, I noticed them,’ Miss Hood an- 
swered. 

“When I came to those measures I played 
them five times very slowly and carefully 
before going on. This taught me some- 
thing else, too!” 


ul Hae 


ClLeanm 


“What was that?” inquired the teacher. 

“To start at any point in my music. 
You know, before I always had to begin 
from the first whenever I made a mistake.” 

Miss Hood gave a sigh as she thought of 
the many minutes wasted at former lessons 
through this habit. 

“Well, Evelyn,” she laughed, “this is 
the first time I ever knew one remedy to 
cure two evils. It has certainly made a great 
improvement in your playing, too.” 


_ 
lo 


Voice PCusic 
(Continued from page 838) 


The music of the human voice is doubly 
precious because it includes words as well 
as tone, and also because the voice is an 
instrument that is always with us. 

Of course there is a technic of the voice, 
a knowledge and practice of the correct 
use of the muscles of the throat and the 
proper control of the breath to bring out 
the purest sound. All may not be able to 
take singing lessons of teachers who can 
tell all these minute details; but those 
of you who can sing, do so! 


You have first of all the sweet song- 
sters of the trees and hedges to copy in the 
marvellous sounds they send forth in 
spring and summer days. Moreover, you 
have the radio which brings some of the 
finest singers in the world right to your > 
own home. Listen to all of these: then 
sing yourself and encourage others to sing. 
And so you will keep the music of the ages 
alive in the world. 

Singing is the loveliest of all music; for 
it is the overflow of a human soul. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

This letter is an answer to the letter 
of Aerial Bert Voss who asked for ways to 
improve her club. This letter comes from 
the grade five club in our school. We have 
fifteen members and every Monday evening 
we stay in after school and have our meet- 
ing. At the meetings we copy songs, have 
music plays and play music games. We have 
a president and secretary. We open the 
meetings by singing a song, then have the 
minutes read, then have a little program. 
Then we turn the meeting over to our 
teacher for a half-hour, then sing another 
song and adjourn. Sometimes our teach- 
er lets a few other pupils who are doing 
well in music come to the meetings. Our 
colors are orange and white. We “put 


out” a paper monthly and in it a committee 
of three put in stories written by members 
of the club, musical jokes and music news 
of the school. 
From your friends, 
Firta Grape Music Crus, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Juntor Etupe: 

We have a club of eight girls and 
two boys and call our club the “Musical 
Acorns.” We meet at our teacher’s home 
every Friday at four o'clock. We have a 
president, vice-president and secretary. I 
am president. 

From your friend, 
Puytiis Roperts (Age 11), 
Massachusetts. 


“How much easier our work should be if we put forth as much effort 
trying to improve the quality of it as most of us do trying to find excuses 
for not properly attending to it.’—Grorce W. BELL. 
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Continued 


Tue Junror Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story and essay this month— 
“Time and Rhythm.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior ETuprE 


Ghe Pusic of Bach 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


Johann Sebastian Bach, the “Father of 
Modern Music,” as he is generally known, 
was. born in Eisenach, Germany, 1685. 
Four reasons why Bach is so great are: 
first, his music is so perfectly made; sec- 
ond, no musical problem was ever too dif- 
ficult for him to solve; third, there is a 
kind of grandeur about most of his music 
that stamps it above other music; fourth, 
his works are so wonderful that it is 
startling that one man could do so much 
in a lifetime. His music is very difficult 
for small children. 

Florence Pauline Aulerich (Age 11), 

Towa. 


Ghe Pusic of Bach 
(PRIzE WINNER) 


“To Bach music owes as great a debt 
as religion does to its founder.” It has 
been said that if all the music since Bach’s 
time were to be destroyed and lost to the 
world, it could be regained from the manu- 
scripts of Bach. The history of music 
really begins with Bach, whose remark- 
able development of instrumental forms is 
the foundation on which all modern music 
rests. Bach’s organ compositions are the 
most perfect ever produced. Many people 
claim they are unsurpassable. He brought 
the art of fugue to the height of perfec- 
tion. He combined with true poetic in- 
sight the reality of music. For this reason 
his works may be regarded as the embodi- 
ment of the science of music, and they will 
always make a great direct appeal to the 
human heart. 

Pearl MacDonald (Age 12), Canada. 


Ghe PCusic of Bach 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


Almost all music lovers of today con- 
sider Bach the greatest composer and mu- 
sician. It was he who laid the modern 
foundation of music. His compositions 
are of many different kinds. Most of his 
organ works were written when he was in 
Weimar, his instrumental music written 
when he was at K6then and his choral 
compositions written during his last 
twenty-seven years, in Leipsig. If you go 
to a concert you may enjoy a concerto or 
a beautiful chorale by Bach. But we 
children who can ‘play the piano can easily 
play his smaller compositions, such as the 
lovely Minuets and Gayottes. These pieces, 
though simple, are as tuneful as his more 
difficult compositions. He is sometimes 
called the “Father of Music.’ The word 
Bach means brook; but, as Beethoven once 
said, “He is not a brook but an ocean.” 

Katherine Dunlap (Age 12), 
New York. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 


PUZZLES 
Marion Andrews, Jackson Andrews, Hilda 
Maperson, Dorothea Manyman, Helen Fergu- 
son, Wilma Chapman, Selma Ohlmson, Jean- 
ette Peterson, Malory Burman. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of November. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for February. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. i 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with: 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Puzzle 
By EvELYN GEARHEART BAUER 


1. Scramble slit with a z and find the 
name of a Hungarian pianist-composer. 

2. Scramble butcher with an s and find 
the name of a great song-writer. 

3. Scramble range with a w and find 
the name of a great opera composer. 

4. Scramble ewer with a b and find the 
name of the composer of Oberon. 

5. Scramble lame with an n and find 
the name of a present day violinist. 

6. Scramble laden with an h and find 
the name of a composer who died blind. 

7. Scramble vine with an n and find the 
name of an American composer. 

8. Scramble meal with a b and find the 
name of an opera singer born in Australia. 

9. Scramble dive with an r and find the 
name of an Italian composer. 

10. Scramble rap with an h and find 
the name of an instrument. 


ANSWER TO JUNE PUZZLE 
Cor-net, Nettle. 
Pi-ano, Anodyne. 
Or-gan, Gander. 
Bu-gle, Glee. : 
Trum-pet, Petal. 
Fl-ute, Ute. , 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE PUZZLE 
Catherine McCandless (Age 15), Penn- 
sylvania. 
Carter Fowlkes (Age 11), Alabama. 
Virginia Caperton (Age 11), Mississippi. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 


Essays 

Mabel Troendle, Dorothy Devany, Angeline 
Rains, Gertrude Gansbirg, Lorraine Beecroft, 
Margaret DB. Newhard, Betty Manchester, 
Magdeline Rodgers, Valeria Shriver, Ferne 
Elaine Kottler, Robert A. Blunt, Jewel Davis, 
Helen Wetterling, Naney Ann Ponder, Olga 
Pawluk, Mary Tyrner, Shirley Canter, Jac- 
queline Phillips, Mary Elizabeth Broadfield, 
Esther Losk, Ruth Weatherford, Marjorie 
Mulherin, Annie Laurie Weaver, June Hanson, 
Hannah Markstein, Rilma White, Jean Roole 


Nock, Ellen Arnold, Mary Alice Finch, 
Dorothy Kollath. ; 
Letter Box 


Dear Juntor Etupe: 


I am twelve years old and have taken 
piano lessons for three years and have just 
started cornet lessons. As my mother 
teaches me piano and my father cornet I 
can have all the lessons I want. We are 
moving to a place near Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, and I shall be in a band there. 

From your friend, 
Francis Spencer, (Age 12) 
Maillardville, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


Dear Juntor Erupe: 


I am only'nine years old. My techni- 
cal studies are Bach Two-part Inventions 
and Czerny, Book One. I played three 
pieces in the June recital. 

From your friend, 
Heten Karnes (Age 9), 
Oklahoma. 


The Young Bugler, by Carl Merz. 


It has been a good many 
months since a piece for 
rhythmic orchestra appeared 
in the Junior Erupe. We 
have missed these enjoyable 
novelties; and we are sure 
you must have done so, too, 
Remember that, not just 
noise but truly pleasing artis- 
tic results can be produced. 
The pianist must perform this 
part cleanly and with marked 
rhythm, else the other players 
will not grasp thoroughly the melody and swing 
of the composition. 


A Merry Game and Song, by Walter Rolfe. 


Finger-shifting on the same 
note is one of the most im- 
portant tricks which pianists 
have to learn, In the fourth 
measure of Mr, Rolfe’s light- 
hearted little number we find 
the thumb being replaced by 
the second finger. Six other 
similar shiftings occur in the 
course of the piece. See if 
you can find them. Meno 
mosso means with less mo- 
tion, slower. 

The “song” 
sented by the 
melody. 


On Parade, by Hague Kinsey. ; 


Here is one of the finest 
easy studies in phrasing we 
have ever seen. ou will no- 
tice that there are no octaves 
in the piece, consequently no 
difficult stretches such as 
sometimes terrify those with 
small hands. 

The repeated notes in the 
right hand part (see measures 
three and four) can not be 
played with distinctiveness 
unless the 4-3-2 fingering is 
When you advance a little farther in 


mentioned in the title is repre- 
middle section with its cello-like 


followed. 


Keeping Boys Interested 


By HELEN TyLeR-CoPE 


INSTINCTIVELY boys love contests, prizes 
and goals to win by fair, square ri- 
valry. By studying the calendar well, 
watching closely to be ahead of the out- 
standing features and special seasons for 
the games of boys, knowing when they 
play football, baseball, marbles and go to 
camp and Scout celebrations, the teacher 
is enabled to select prizes that are really 
valued. She should not wait until the 
“marble” season is over, for instance, be- 


fore having some “moonies” as prizes for . 


perfect attendance, best note and scale 
book, or clean hands at lessons. Before 
the time to practice baseball she should keep 
in mind the next prize is to be a ball 
or bat. Of course, the music teacher is 
seldom financially able to spend much on 
prizes, but the dollar spent thus occasion- 
ally repays in bringing better results and 
happier pupils. 

Music for boys should also be selected 
carefully. The title must be studied for 
just that “catchy” name, sure to fit the 
boy. Never should a “sister” piece of 
music be given out, not even to a quiet, 
timid boy who may appear “sissy.” The 
teaching profession has at present a won- 
derful choice of teaching materials from 
which to choose. Therefore, to find what 
is needed technically and at the same time 
is apt to appeal to the boy through its title 
only a study of the publishers’ lists is 
required. 

The successful teacher must be a wise, 
patient but firm disciplinarian. And she 
must remember that all boys need not only 
discipline but also the enthusiasm which 
comes from really admiring the teacher 
who capably controls them. Once the 
average boy’s respect and confidence are 
gained he will generally remain the teach- 


-er’s faithful friend, 


‘denly, while only the moon 


' national dress. 


your piano study your 
you play the overture to the o 
and in this you will find that 
themes commences with r . 
played with the same sort of | 
steady rhythm is. necessary in pla 


Gathering of the Fairy Folk, b : 
ley-Mathews. * 


It is night, and all is dark — 
and breathlessly quiet. Sud- 


and the stars are looking on, 
thousands of tiny fairy folk 
come skipping out from ru 
most unsuspected nooks, to 
gather and make merry till | 
the light of dawn will send 
them scampering away again, | 
Notice how, in the second & 
measure of this extremel: 
pretty piece, the left haat 
part contains a group of four si 
to that found in the right ha 
measure. You should emp’ 
or “imitation”? by accenting 
teenths. The same effect « 
the course of the composition. 
The climax, or point of st 
be found in measures seven: 


Song of the Anvil, by Wil 


It is all in 
tion. 
The second section, in C m 
long phrases as the first sectic 
each of these the right har 
slightly from the keyboard. 
it should remain in contact » 


The following pr 
as productive of m 
of young boys. ( 
Grades I to III or IIT.) 

Indian: Brave Little 
mann; The Indian Runn 
dian War Dance, Fe 
Chief, Strickland. : 

Boy Scouts: (duet) | 
Rhode; Scouts’ Drill, 
March, Cramm; The 

‘Gypsy: In the Gyp 
Gypsy Dance, Hannah 

Cowboy: The Restl 
The Wild Horseman, 

Italian: The Hurdy Gi 

Policeman: The Traffic 

Chinese: Chinatown, R 

Sailor: Sailor’s Dance, 

Farmer: The Joyous F 
mann. ee 

Clown: The Circus, Bug 
~ Japanese: Japanesa-Y 

Since boys all love Ind 
sy, Japanese and Chit 
be delighted at gett 
cital” with each 
costume typical of 
ber. The beginners a 
players quite forget th 
their interest over 


“Music is the o 
can naturally and 
phere for learning | 
one needs music one 
needs the list of irr 
WINSHIP, 
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30UDOIR CLOCK as SMOKER’S SET LEATHER BOUND DIARY 


Consisting of 
four pieces, a 
solid brass 
Tray, a glass 
Cigarette 
Holder and 
Ash _ Receiver 
trimmed in 
brass anda 
brass Match 


FLEXIBLE 
DESK 
LAMP 


Bound in at- 
tractive, col- 
ored leather 
and complete 
with lock and 
key, this pock- 
et size Diary 
makes a de- 


BEAUTIFULLY 


= Be tee ge Ay »>)||| IS lightful gift. It FINISHED 
an ideal smok- i la wi pin eee IN 
ONE.” SUB: THREE SUB- VERDE GREEN 
SCRIPTION SCRIPTIONS 

required, 


Hes being an accurate time 
fer, this New Haven Boudoir 
® has a Krack-Proof Krystal, a 
po alarm and is obtainable in three 
iful colors—green, blue and rose. 
3-in. high and is of Gothic design. 
ndid gift for obtaining FOUR SUB- 
PTIONS. 


NOVEL BOOK COVER 


This correctly balanced, flexible 
Desk Lamp has a heavy cast, orna- 
mented base with a cushioned bottom 
and comes with a shade 61!4-in. in di- 
hanes and 8 ft. of silk covered wire. 
sure to please gift. Awarded for 
FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Valuable Rewards 


THAT MAKE 


DELIGHTFUL GIFTS 


Offered Without Cost 
For Securing Subscriptions for 


THE ETUDE =~ 
Re 


ieee THE ETUDE help you remem- 
ber all your friends with fine gifts— 
and save you money—this Christmas. 
Pick out the things you prefer, 
secure the required subscriptions 
from your musical aquaint- 
ances and send the orders 
to us with full payment. 
Return mail will bring 
the rewards to you, 
absolutely without 
cost. It’seasy. Be- 
gin today and 
make this 
Christmas 
the best 
ever ! 


® 


BRIDGE DECK 


dgift, or for personal use, this standard size Book Cover is sure 
pase. It is made of colored Saxonia Linen and has pockets to 
e book in place. Awarded for ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


This French size pack of gilt edge, water-proof bridge cards in 
a beautiful leather-lined case with Egyptian edge will make a 
splendid gift. Awarded for only TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MEN’S FOUNTAIN PEN 


LADIES’ FOUNTAIN PEN 


’ 
he 
juntain pen is an ever appropriate and appreciated gift. This genuine 
self filling pen is finished in black and has a gold plated clip and point. 
i= for THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


This genuine Wahl Fountain Pen for ladies is finished in black and has gold 
plated bands, swivel and point. A splendid gift requiring only THREE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BRASS JARDINIERE 


Made of brass, hammered 
and highly polished, this Jar- 
diniere will lend dignity, charm 
and beauty to any study or 
conservatory. It is 9-in. in di- 


” 
™ 


MANICURE ROLL 


For week-end trips, this 
brown leather, silk lined 
Manicure Roll is indispensable. 
The nine pieces have amber 
handles trimmed with pink pearl 
and contain fine quality steel. ameter, 7-in. high, has lion’s head 
4 Awarded for FOUR SUBSCRIP- handles and is awarded for obtain- 
TIONS, ing THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NUT DISH AND CRACKERS 


Including twelve 
special features, 
this compact wal- 
let is especially 
useful and desir- 
able. It is made 
of genuine grain 
leather, finished in 


=F ANNE 


Both attractive and useful, this Nut Dish with two 
=== crackers is sure to please. The dish is of Golden 

| Maize China, beautifully decorated and the rim and = 

Hlete with bulb and battery, this full-nickel Flash- Grackers te stemiheaviloimicker pire Asardeda tor eae AE 


fills an ever present need. You'll wonder how oa 
ig oh eithout it. Awarded for obtaining obtaining FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. SCRIPTION. 
BREAD 


E SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
HEESE AND CRACKER TRAY 


As a gift or for vour personal use, fais Farberware Bread Tray with a 
fancy hinged handle is most desirable. The tray is 13 inches long and 
6 inches wide and is awarded for TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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New Victor Radio R-39 


Identical in equipment and per- 
formance with R-35... In distinc- 
tive de luxe classical Italian cabinet 
of alluring beauty, 4334” high, 27” 
wide and 16%” deep. List price, 
$185.00, less Radiotrons. 


Other Victor Models 
List Prices 


Victor Radio RE-57-$285.00 


Less Radiotrons 


Victor Radio R-35 - 152.50 
(5 circuit) 


Less Radiotrons 


TOTALLY NEW...ENTIRELY DIFFERENT! 


N SIXTY DAYS the new Victor Radio has become 
the most talked-of musical instrument . . . since 


the first Victrola. 


It is startlingly new— incorporating features never be- 
fore known. It is new in design, in appearance, in 
construction and...in performance. 


With the new Home Recording Electrola, it brings you 
a totally new kind of entertainment. 


The New Victor Radio Electrola not only plays radio 
programs with a new perfection, but also Victor Rec- 
ords, electrically, with a beauty that 
Victor believes unequalled by any 
other means of reproduction. And, for 
the first time, with this complete 
musical instrument you enjoy the 
thrilling new sport of making rec- 
ords of your own voice . . . “vocal 
snapshots” that are “the life of the 


party.” 

Only Victor’s 33 years’ experience 
with music could create the new 
Victor. That is why the new Victor 


is musically supreme. Only Victor’s matchless re- 
sources could bring these exquisite models to you at 
such low prices. That is why anyone can now afford 
a New Victor. 


These things are important when you buy a musical 
instrument. And today—as always—absolute dependa- 
bility is guaranteed by the Victor name. 


Victor urges you to see and hear the four new Victor 
models . . . enabling you to enjoy the New. Victor 
Radio separately or with the Home Recording Electrola. 
Compare the New Victor with any 
other instrument... at any price. 
Then you will know why the entire 
world is acclaiming “the greatest 
instruments Victor ever built”! At 
all Victor dealers. 

Victor Radio R-15 —The “personal radio.” 
In compact, exquisite cabinet, built with Victor 
craftsmanship throughout. Brings you the fa- 
mous Victor Tone and performance you would 


expect in a much more expensive instrument 
at a startlingly low price. The ideal “second set.” 
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VICTOR DIVISION, RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
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